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“CANNEL COAL. 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


has become the principal Cannel Coal used in 

the Metropolis, Its joint products of gas of high 
illuminating power, and coke of good quality, make it 
one of the most economical coals known. ‘The Crystal 
Palace was lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-office, 
and 7'imes Office, are at present. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS and PIPES. 

FiRE-BRICKS (marked ** RAMSAY”) OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 

G. H. Ramsay, Broad-chare, New-castle-on-Tyne. 

Manufactory established in 1804. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 








J °# 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 


ALMA WORKS, 

WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Tron Gas Tubes 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
Boilers. 
J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. 
Gun Metal, and all other kinde of Cocks, Stockz, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 
N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 











J OszErx COWEN and CO,, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for ‘Gas 
ReETorTS and OTHER OBJECTs in FIRE Clay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at 
their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE, 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay S1pg, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





COLLECTOR AND INSPECTOR WANTED. 


HE Directors of the Swansea 
GASLIGHT COMPANY are desirous of appoint- 
ing a person of good address and business habite as 
COLLECTOR of Gas-Rates and INSPECTOR of 
Lights. A good handwriting and knowledge of Ac- 
counts, Meters, Fittings, &c., indispensable. Salary 
£80 per annum. Security to the amount of £500 will 
be required. 

Applications, stating all particulars of present and 
previous engagements, with copies of testimonials, to 
be addreseed, on or before the 17th of August next, to 
the Directors of the Swansea Gaslight Company, under 
cover to the Manager. 





Subscription { 15s.in Advance ]DOUBLE No. 
per Ann. ( 18sCredit. Price 1s. 





BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-T'YNE. 


Wituan COCHRAN CARR begs 


most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the chortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 

London Agents: 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLD Broap Street, City, LONDON. 


Coun TY and General Gas Consumers 
COMPANY (LIMITED).—Works at Che > 
Lea Bridge, Northfleet, Pembroke, Pembroke D 
Ware, and Walton-on-Thames, producing a gas ren 
of about £6500 per annum. 

Established for the erection of gas-works in provincial 
towns, or the purchase or leasing of existing works on 
equitable terms. Application to be made to the En- 
gineer to the Company, Mr. H. P. STEPHENSON, 58, 
PALL MALL. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, 


THE Advertiser, aged 24, is open to 
an ENGAGEMENT. He has had five years ex- 
perience in a Provincial Gas Company as Clerk, In- 
spector, and Collector; and can give first-rate refer- 
ences from his former employers. 
Address, RoBERT WAKEFORD, Brighton and Hove 

















Gas-Works, Swansea, July 19, 1851. | Gas Office, Prince Albert Street, BRIGHTON. 


THOMAS EDGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 
AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS AND FITTING WORKS, 


59, GREAT PETER STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 


Station Meters,” Experimental Meters, and Gasholders; Governors, Pressure Registers, By-pass and Slide-Valves, 
Photometers, &c. 


Important Notice. 


and Warranted. 





No. 2. 


Engraving No.1. 


Tuomas Epce’s Lever-Valve Meter, with Water-Box, to 
preserve the proper water-level (or measuring-chamber), 
has now, by the Sale of Gas Act, become the standard 
Water-Meter for universal use in the United Kingdom. 
With the addition, in proof of the exclusive advantage of 
his Meters, that all the common Meters now in use by all 

. Gas Companies, are, by the same Act, condemned to be 
taken down, ana altered to the same principle of regulating 
the Water-Line. Thousands of these improved Meters 
have been already manufactured by Mr. Edge. 


*,* The Prussian Government have passed a Law, re- 
quiring the same description of Water-Meter to be used 
throughout that kingdom. 














: We nae (a 
A a a 
PATENT DRY METER, with ECCENTRIC 
ROTARY VALVE. 











Engraving No. 2. 


Tuomas Ence, having patented the first Dry Meter ever 
invented in this country, has, of late years, discovered the 
serious defects of the imperfect slide-valve used in all other 
Dry Meters, which soon allows the gas to pass without 
being registered by the index; he has, therefore, substi- 
tuted the very beautiful, action of the Eccentric Rotary ” 
Valve, which, by the peculiarity of its movement, has a 
constant tendency to wipe its surface clean and bright— it 








LEVER-VALVE WET METER thereby preventing the possibility of any gas passing with- a] j 
q out being registered by the index. ~~ Fr Fs 
jo eee 


This Improved Dry Meter, in addition to its other advan- 
tages, can be fixed in warm Kitchens, Sitting-Rooms, or 
even Bedrooms, it being equally adapted to warmth or to 
the most intense cold—they having for several years been | 
in constant use in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, &c., &c. . i 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO 
THOMAS GLOVER’S 
PATENT DRY GAS-METERS. 


LORD REDESDALE'S “SALE OF GAS ACT.” 


DRY METERS VERSUS WET METERS. 


LONDON, February 25, 1861. 


Tuomas Grover begs to call the attention of Gas Companies and others to a few facts, which, if duly considered, must 
lead to most important conclusions :— 


1. That since Tuomas Giover commenced to manufacture his Patent Dry Gas-Meters (which is now upwards of 15 
years), every Wet Meter Maker of any importance in England has been compelled to manufacture Dry Gas-Meters ; and in 
the Journat or Gas Licutina, of date of 12th of February, 1861, Messrs. William Parkinson and Co., successors to the late 
Samuel Crossley, advertise that they ‘intend manufacturing Dry as well as”’ Wet Meters, and it is worthy of particular notice 
that they intend to do so “after 40 years experience in manufacturing Wet Gas-Meters of such a quality that has enabled 
them, as they say, to maintain a superiority over all other ; and this, be it also particularly noticed, after they had advertised 
in the Journa or Gas Licutine, January 29, 1861, “their improved low-spouted Gas-Meter with new patent float arrange- 
ment, which entirely overcomes the difficulty experienced by ordinary Wet Meter.” 
2. That it is quite consistent with Tuomas Giover’s knowledge that Wet Gas-Meters, called ‘‘ low-spouted”’ or ‘ com- 
pensating Wet Meters,” have already been proved to be incapable of continuous working or registration, and for this reason 
the manufacturers of these Meters have been induced to seek the repeal of Lord Redesdale’s (righteous) Sale of Gas Act. 
3. That every year the Patent Dry Gas-Meter manufactured by Taomas Grover has risen in favour with Gas Companies 
and Gas Consumers, placing him in the proud position of being the largest manufacturer of Gas-Meters in the country. 
Tromas Gover guarantees his Patent Dry Gas-Meters to meet all the requirements of the “‘ Sale of Gas Act,” to give 
accurate and unvarying registration with steady lights ; and, from their peculiar construction, cannot be tampered with, and 
may be fixed in open situations even above or below the level of the lights. They work with less pressure than Wet Meters, 
and are not affected by the most severe frost. 
___ Tuomas Guover guarantees to uphold all Meters sold by him for 5 years free of expense to the purchaser, or for a 
trifling per centage per annum will contract with any Gas Company to uphold their Meters of his manufacture for a series of 
‘|years; and, at the conclusion of such contract, to leave the Meters all in perfect working order. 


N. B.— Agents in several parts of England are wanted. Apply by letter, or personally. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY), 
PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 
Zstablished 1816. 


PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty to which ordinary 
‘Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to meet the requirements 
jof the Sale of Gas Act. 


“It is well known that in Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a point as to render them 3 per cent. slow 
the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sudden increase of pressure. To meet this difficulty, Mr. ‘Pinchbeck has invented an 
ingenious and simple arrangement by which the action is reversed, and any such increase of pressure, in his Meter, raises the value instead of depressing it. The 
|| fact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it practically and effectually remedies the incon- 
venience it is designed to meet.”—JouRNAL OF Gas LIGHTING. 


| IMPROVED DRY METER, 


| Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves to manufacture with the same quality of materials and workmanship as in their 
| Wet Meter, thereby giving Gas Companies and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry as well as a Wet 
| Meter, which, hitherto, they have been unable to do. 


| STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


|| Which can be seen at all the London Gas-Works. Also Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, Glasgow, Bir- 
'|mingham, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Brighton, Southampton, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Norwich, &c., &c. 


| TEST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 
| MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, &c. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 30, 1861. 
NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 


culars of the French Government on the subject of the British 
Universal Exhibition of 1862. They include some points of 
general interest. In the first circular, addressed to agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, and artists, it is observed that this 
“forthcoming exhibition has been announced under more 
favourable auspices than those which preceded it—that of 1851 
having followed revolutions that shook the foundations of 
every ‘State i in Europe; that of 1855, in the midst of a great 
war.” Now, peace reigns throughout Europe; the means of 
conveyance have been extended and multiplied; China has 

been opened to the victorious banners of civilization ; and, 
recently, treaties, facilitating exchanges, have given a new 
impulse to production and consumption. “The Universal 
Exhibition is a vast market, in which industry will exhibit to 
the eyes of the whole world, its most valuable productions ; 
consumers and producers, from every part of the globe, will 
be able to transact business. It will be a school of mutual 
instruction, where all may teach, and all may learn, a course 
of education at a period when France is improving her pro- 


share in the supply of the wants of foreign nations.” . . 








expenses of transmitting their productions.” 





The 
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| selected ? 
tectural machines, and building contrivances, in connexion 


5395 


juries, who will decide on the articles to be admitted to ex- 
hibit, will be selected by the Prefect of each department. 
Every package, from whatever part of France, must be sent 
first to the central authority in Paris. It is not stated in the 
instructions, but we are informed that each nation is to have 
its set of first, second, and third-class medals. If this be so, 
we shall see the most 
first-class medals, because they are the best of the bad of that 
nation. But this is only one of the many anomalies and ab- 
surdities incident to the bestowal of prizes for manufactured 
articles of utility, where it is equally impossible to establish a 
test of merit, and a competent tribunal. . 

Who appoints the committees for the International Exhibi- 
tion? Of course, according to theory, the commissioners 
appoint them; but that can scarcely be so in fact, or, if it is, 
the question arises—on what principles are the committees 
There is a class X for civil engineering, archi- 





with which there is a committee on “sanitary appliances ;"’ 
and this committee does not contain the name of any distin- 


| guished member of either the council of the Institution of Civil 


M atters -®, S41 
Williams, W. M. —Improvements ‘in “obtaining Hydrocar! bons from 
Coal, &e. . * . 541 
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Appellants ; the Parish of Paddington, Aespondents . 543 
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Robert Rawlinson, and Mr. Philip | 


The subscription is 15s, per annum, if paid in advance during the month | 


| Haywood, 


Stamped copies, when forwarded by post, must be folded so as to expose | 


This Jounnat has been duly registered at the General Post Office for | 


Engineers, or the Royal Institution of British Architects. 
The only names which deserve any confidence are those of 
gentlemen like the Lord Mayor, Mr. Fairbairn, and Captain 
Galton, whose official engagements wiil prevent them from 
attending ; but there are Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and his docile 
followers, the Earl of Shaiteshiary. Lord Ebrington, Mr. 
Tolland ; in fact, the little 
compact olique, which shared all the honours, many of the 
profits, and all the disgraces, of the deceased Board of Health. 
The engineers of England are represented by Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, and the architects, by Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. 
Godwin of the Buiider. The absence of the names of Hawk- 
shaw, Hawksley, M‘Clean, Bidder, of the Institution; of 
who has reconstructed the sewers of the City 
of London; and of Bazalgette who is constructing the main 


worthless productions honoured with| 




















drainage of the metropolis, is, to say the least, significant ; | 


especially as in the 
medical sanitary adviser of the Home Office, and Dr. Le- 


| theby, who holds the same office under the city corporation, 


; ‘ a _are both included, as well as Mr. 
Street, Westminster; and orders for Advertisements to the Publisher, | 


| committee so packed may be easily foreseen. 


Chadwick’s two other aides- 
de-camp, Dr. Sutheriand, and Mr. Holland. The result of a 
Their report will 
be in praise of systems which experience has rejected, after 


| trial in all our important towns—in Liverpool, as well as in the 
| two divisions of London; and which have jed, in Paris, to the 


signal discomfiture of M.M, Milic 
lously trusted Chadwickian reports on sanitary subjects. 

It has been decided that for works of art no prizes shall be 
given ; the difficulty of finding juries who would undertake t: 


| decide on the rival claims of French, German, and English 


| the scientific journal already quoted, 
Tne last number ef the Presse Scientifique contains the cir- | 


art being, we presume, found insuperable, M. Breuler, in 
says (July 1), “It is 
reported that the English are preparing to take a brilliant 
revenge for their defeat in 1852; that, in consequence of the 
disturbance created in French commerce by the recent treaty, 
many manufacturers will abstain from exhibiting at the new 
Universal Exhibition, thus leaving an open field to their rivals. 


| As to the fine arts, it is also reported that the greater number 


cesses of manufacture in order to be able to take a larger | 


“The French commission, in accordance with the express | 
intentions of the Emperor, will do its utmost to promote this | 
great undertaking—will assist exhibitors by defraying all the | 
This will include | 
'|the cost of sending and returning the goods from the railway 

}/Station nearest the exhibitor’s residence or manufactory. 


of our artists, preferring above all distinction and glory, will, in 
consequence of the absence of honorary prizes, elso decline to 
exhibit. For our manufacturers to refrain from exhibiting in 
England, would in the first place be a great mistake, and be- 
sides, it would be cowardly—it would not be French!” As to 
“the causes for which prizes are withheld from the Fine Arts| 


Department, rumour attributes to our neighbours calculations | | 
which are rather sly and Machiavelian—in fact rather Eng-|| 


lish!’’ This is a specimen of oe of the curious self-deceptions 


matter of Doctors, Mr. Simon, the} 


and Molle, who too credu- |) 





of some, fortunately not all, French writers, which from time to! 
time we meet with in French periodicals. It never occurred} 
to M. Adolphe Breuler that had Englishmen been as jealous, | 
and as much afraid of French ability and industry as he believes, | 
they would never have afforded their Gallic neighbours a| 
chance of competition in the first Universal Exhibition of 1851, | 
the first ever opened to all nations, or by the repeal of al! 
the duties on all French manufactures in 1860. 

We are gratified at finding that our ‘‘ Notes” (June 4) on 
Dr. Bertillon’s article in the Presse Scientifique, have been 
carefully translated, and formed the subject of a discussion at 
a meeting of the Cercle de la Presse Scientifique, in which 
the questions in dispute were, with one exception, very fairly 
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handled. Such intercommunications are likely to promote a 
good understanding between the two countries. It was as- 
serted—and there is no doubt of the fact—that the French 
excel in designs in the plastic arts, in jewellery, bronzes, and 
clockwork—and also, we would add, in designs for textile 
manufactures; but there is no country in which the beauties 
of nature are so much appreciated as in England, or so well 
painted, and we can lay claim to special feeling for beauty in 
everything that is solid and real—each country has its special 
capacities. To take a light example, it is a popular belief that 
a well-dressed Englishwoman must have had her clothes from 
Paris, and a well-dressed Frenchman his from London. No- 
thing can be worse than the statues of London—nothing so 
bad as the pictures in the Houses of Parliament, except the 
acres of daubs at Versailles. Paris, under an enlightened 
despotism, has become the finest city in Europe ; but France 
has nothing like the towns of Leamington, Cheltenham, 
Bath, and Buxton, where local authorities have done, by 
popular suffrage, what it required imperial decrees to do in 
Paris. We cannot consider that the French have a claim to 
a superior love of justice so long as foreigners in France, 
whether as patentees, as suitors in courts of justice, and as 
traders to French colonies, are subject to so many disadvan- 
tages. We must be permitted to doubt whether an English 
artist would meet from French artists the same support that 
Rosa Bonheur did in England from our Academicians, or whe- 
ther M. de Chaillu would have been, as here, backed by 
popular opinion. The sentiment of rivalry is stronger in 
France than in England—hence less fair play. If a cabman 
in London attempts to cheat a foreigner, the crowd is always 
on the side of the foreigner. 

It seems that in the article discussed by the Cercle, we 
did injustice to M. Proudhon in believing that he really re- 
commended the conquest of England. The proposition was 
merely made to show the absurdity of a war between the 
two great western powers. But we may fairly be excused 
for taking a joke for reality, seeing that M. Proudhon filled 
up the details of the imaginary conquest with schemes in 
strict accordance with his peculiar theories—for instance, the 
abolition of the hereditary aristoeracy and middle classes who 
protect our personal liberties against official power, and the 
division of the estates and great farms, on which agricultural 
progress is founded, into little spade-cultivated plots. But, if 
we, whose native language is English, have misunderstood the 
big book, in which M. Proudhon begins by stating that suc- 
cessful armies are always in the right, and ends by proposing 
peace for the present, because war is not organized on a plan 
that he approves, we ought to be excused, for hear what says 
M. Claveau in the Revue Contemporaine (June 15): ‘ French- 
men have faith in prodigies. If a clever acrobat—a Leotard— 
after performing some of his tricks were to offer a heavy 
wager that he would climb to the moon, the crowd would 
laugh perhaps at the boaster, but would be secretly afraid to 
accept the wager. They would half believe the impostor ; 
they would say, ‘ This isa wonderful fellow ; perhaps he can do 
it;’ and no one would take up his bet. Consequently, he 
would not scale the moon, but the next day people would run 
about saying that he was about to make the ascent shortly. 
Well, then, after reading M. Proudhon’s new book, La Guerre 
et la Paix, I leave the lovers of the marvellous to declare that 
he is about to scale the heavens, and own that, for my own 
part, in spite of the lucidity of the style and the arguments, 
Je n'ai pas compris.” 

The scarcity of silver, in consequence of its continuous ex- 
portation, was for some time a source of anxiety in France. 
M. Montucci, the author of scientific notes in the Revue 
Contemporaine (July 15), begins an article on the subject by 
saying that very soon a five-franc piece will only be found 
as a curiosity in museums. In 1856, the Moniteur threatened 
exporters of silver with all the rigours of the law; of course, 
| without any effect. The attention of men of science has 
{been directed to the subject. The discovery of aluminium 
|| suggested a new idea. ‘This metal does not oxidize, even 
‘at a high temperature, is only affected by one acid, and 
does not weigh one-fourth so much as silver of the same 
size. The value of aluminium, weight for weight, is 
jabout the same as that of silver in 1858, and would 
| occupy four times the space. The first proposal was to sub- 
stitute aluminium for the copper coinage; but, to pre- 
vent the coins being mistaken for silver, either to make 
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them of a different form, or in rings, like Chinese money. | 


The question of wear is discussed by the writer, but it is 
argued that, although pure aluminium is softer than copper or 
silver coin, as it would be lighter the friction would be less 
than in’ coins of other metals of the same size. The next 
proposition is, to use a compound, 90 parts of silver, 23 
gold. and 7} aluminium. This combination would give a coin 
it would not pay to melt for exportation; because, after 
having, with great trouble, separated the silver, the gold could 
not be recovered without losing the alkaline metal. The 
author imagines that France would gain some important ad- 
vantages by converting the silver money of France into local 
tokens; and we presume that he means gold to be the only 
legal tender, as in England. We do not learn that aluminium, 
except in lightness, has any advantage over our English silver 
coinage, which has only a nominal value, and is not a legal 
tender beyond £10. The writer seems to forget that France 
must export silver, or something else, to pay foreign balances. 
But, while this man of science is calling attention to the 
possible utility of aluminium, a money article informs us that 
the drain of silver from France has ceased; that five-franc 
pieces have become unpleasantly plentiful, causing those who 
have to carry away a bag of them to groan, and desire that 
Napoleons were universal, instead of silver dollars. 

M. Montucci also devotes some pages to a critical con- 
sideration of the comparative advantages of illumination by 
gas, and by the electric light, based on the experiments made 
in February last, in the Place Carousel. The French news- 
papers were in raptures with this new mode of illumination, 
and even went so far as to assert, ‘‘ That the court of the 
Tuileries was as light at night, as in the day.” The electric 
light certainly gives more light than the gas, but the extent 
illuminated by the two fires, in the Carousel, was very small in 
proportion to the intensity of the flame, and by contrast, the 
obscurity of the part of the court not lighted seemed darker 
than it really was. It is well known that, by the action of 
electricity, a platina wire stretched between the two poles of a 
















voltaic pile becomes incandescent; there is, therefore, a 
development of heat and light. This becomes much more}! 
intense, if two cylinders of charcoal are employed. But, | 
in order to produce the greatest effect, there must be 1 
very little space between the two pieces of charcoal applied | 
end to end, and this distance must be constantly maintained ; | 
otherwise, the light diminishes, regaining its flame by flashes 
in proportion as the correct distance is re-established. The 
voltaic pile itself contributes very much to this irregularity of 
light; for, in proportion as the electric current diminishes, or 
increases, following the action of the acids on the metal, the 
light varies, independently of the arrangement of the char- 
coal. This was the defect which had previously impeded the 
practical application of the electric light. In the experiment 
at the Tuileries, this object has been attained by the use of 
Nollet’s magneto-electric machine, instead of the pile, and by the 
application of Lerin’s regulator, which maintains automatically, 
the requisite distance between the two pieces of charcoal. Nol- 
let’s machine is a modification of those of Pixiiand Clarke, and 
supplies electricity without the use of a pile by the rotation of 
a number of magnets. In the experiment that we are 
describing, this rotation was effected by a steam-engine, the 
rate of which could be regulated perfectly. Thus the current 
itself regulated the distance between the two pieces of char- 
coal, in proportion as they were consumed. M. Faye, in two 
communications to the Academy, has explained a system of 
reflectors for utilizing a great portion of the electric light now 
lost. It is possible that these suggestions may be made useful 
in lighthouses, and for executing some public works at night, 
like the new bridges on the Seine; but to the use of it for 
lighting streets, there still seem to exist insuperable obstacles. 
One main objection is that the naked electric light is as 
dazzling as the light of the sun. ‘“‘ It gives a livid appearance 
to all it shines upon, renders shadows more dark, and darkness} 
blacker.” It has been attempted to obviate this inconvenience 
by placing it on great heights, but the result is to throw the 
painful brilliancy on the upper floors of lofty houses, or the 
eyes of persons approaching from a distance; and it becomes 
impossible to look without pain on the windows in which the 
new light is reflected. Again, it is proposed to surround the 
electric flame with a globe of ground glass, thus sacrificing 
five-sixths of the light produced—the light of equal to 180 
carcel lamps being thus reduced to 30. M. Faye, not dis- 
couraged, proposes to cover the flame with a large hemisphe- 
rical glass shade, polished inside, slightly ground outside, and 
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downwards the rays now lost in the heavens. The lower half 
of the shade, where the silvering ceases, would give out a soft- 
ened light to the neighbouring buildings, and “‘ passengers 
would only be dazzled when they looked up to the light- 
tower.” M. Faye claims double the illuminating powers for 
his system: ‘‘ But the question is fairly asked: Do we require 
anything better than the light good gas affords? We can re- 
cognize passengers; we can, if needful, read a newspaper 
under a street-lamp. A long street, lighted with gas, pleases, 
because it does not injure our eyes.” 


Paris, the use of carcel lamps, imperfectly protected by shades, 
has led to increase of eye disease.” 
every direction, we were surrounded by blazing globes, ninety 
times more dazzling than any carcel lamp? “It is true that 
the sun dazzles, but then it is very high up, and only in one 
place at once, and we always know where it is.” ‘‘ The sub- 
stitution of gas for oil-lamps was a public benefit; the substi- 
tution of the electric light for gas would be a public misfortune, 
beneficial only to oculists.” 

The water supply of Paris has long been a subject of anxious 
consideration by the municipal authorities of that citv. A great 
mass of the population buy their water by the pail ; a small num- 
ber have the use of reservoirs and taps on the ground-floor. 
Very few dwellings are supplied on the upper floors in the perfect 
manner enjoyed by the inhabitants of all our great, and most 
of our small, towns. The difficulties, in Paris, were manifold. 
Amongst others, up to the time of the reign of the present 
Emperor, there was a dread of interfering with the monopoly 
of the water-carriers; there was a mechanical difficulty in the 
way of disposing of waste-waters, in the absence of a complete 
system of sewerage; and then there was a debate of years as to 
system, and source to be adopted. What the long delay has 
cost the Parisians in hard money it would be difficult to esti- 
mate, it would sound extravagant at the most moderate esti- 
mate. The Prefect of the Seine has now in contemplation a 
grand plan, which, however, will not be considered as any- 
thingastonishing to this country, where we have the water-works 
of Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow. The Parisian plan is 
to collect certain springs and affluents of the left bank of the 
river Marne in Champagne, and convey them through cast- 
iron pipes into large reservoirs on the heights of Saint Chau- 
mont, thence to be distributed by gravitation through the city 
below. The length of the pipes which pass over valleys, either 
on aqueducts or through reversed syphons, will be about 250 
miles. The cost is estimated at £2,400,000, without allowing 
for contingencies, which in such works often double the original 
estimate. Several objections have been raised to this plan 
by a writer in the Presse Scientifique. It was first proposed to 
take the springs supplying two small rivers; then, two more 
were found essential to give the required quantity of water, and 
finally a fifth was added; and the writer maintains that these 
five will not be sufficient when the time comes for supplying 
Paris. He fears interruption from calcareous incrustations of 
the iron pipes, and refers to the example of obstructions in 
similar waters at Montpelier, at Saint Chamond, and at Lyons, 








'|where the pipes were completely stopped up in twenty years. 


Our English experience does not endorse these fears. Then, 
he refers to the possibility of a hostile army in Champagne 
cutting off the water of Paris. 

As to the mode of conveyance, the writer prefers, contrary 
to our practice, the open aqueducts of the Romans. As to the 
supply, he is for pumping from the river Seine. The prefect 
of the Seine, the real author of the Champagne project, 
admits that the water of the Seine is excellent—preferred 
by water-drinkers and manufacturers ; but he reports that it 
is too hot in summer, too cold in winter, and deteriorated 
by alluvial matter. ‘‘ But,” says M. Parisel, “if the waters 
of the Seine be disturbed by rain or storms, they may be 
clarified by subsidence in reservoirs ; and filtration, on a great 
scale, is not either a new or a difficult operation.” On that 
point, he might have quoted the instance of London. M. 
Parisel enters into long arguments to show that water brought 
by pipes, buried at least a yard deep, will maintain an even 
temperature. There, again, he might have referred to London, 
where the water is cool enough in summer as it comes from 
the main, although it is too often frozen in winter in the 
Service-pipes. He estimates the cost of the plant, including 
steam power to the extent of 500 horse for raising the water 
of the Seine about 95 feet, at £120,000; and the cost of two 
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the upper part silvered. Thus, he thinks the shade would reflect | or three reservoirs on the heights of Charenton or Conflans, at 
He throws in a third sum of £120,000 for! 


as much more. 
contingencies, and contrasts the cost of his scheme with the 
£2,400,000 of the prefect. 
these figures; but, as our “‘ Notes” are read in France, we 
may mention that the mere improvement of the Chelsea Works, 


We have no means of checking’ 





one of the seven companies which supply London, cost, be- | 


tween 1852 and 1856, £400,000. 
clude four steam-engines of 150 horse-power, two of which, 
working at a time, pump a filtered stream through pipes, 30 


hydraulic power should be employed, and refers to the ex- 
ample of Toulouse. ‘ With two turbines, and some pumps, 
a perfect system of hydraulic transmission could be arranged.” 


This question of the value of steam and water power is purely | 
local, on which mere theoretical reasoning is of no value ; | 
but, as to the preference, which the French writer expresses, | 


for drawing a city’s water supply from a great river close at 
hand, rather than from a gathering-ground of distant springs, 
he is borne out by our English experience. 


Very few calculations of the resources of gathering-grounds | 


have been found correct ; the variations of wet and dry seasons 
are so great, and extend over so many years, that it is difficult 
to obtain reliable averages. Very powerful official authority 
was employed, in 1850, to induce the inhabitants of London 
to give up the Thames, and depend on the springs of certain 
gathering-grounds, on the plea cf the superior quality of the 
small collected streams over the unfailing supply of the great 
river. Had London been ruled by a Prefect, instead of by a 
Parliament and public opinion, Mr. Chadwick’s gathering- 


ground scheme would have been carried out by order of! 


superior authority; and, in 1858-9, London would have 
been depopulated by drought, and the consequent dis- 
organization of our water-closets. 


the River Rhone and from certain springs collected on a gather- 


It seems that, in 1840, | 
a similar contest between two schemes for taking water from | 


These improvements in- | 


«The substitution of | inches in diameter, to a reservoir, 170 feet above the Thames. || 
electric light would lead to chronic ophthalmia.” “ Already,in | But M. Parisel suggests that, instead of steam-engines, 


| 








|| 
] 
| 


ing-ground, was carried on at Lyons. ‘The Mayor of that city '] 
was a medical man of great ability, with a preference naturally || 


for theoretical perfection. The estimate for the gathering- ground 
scheme was found to be more than twice as expensive as pump- 
ing and filtering the waters of the Rhone. After along dis- 
cussion, in which the Academy of Sciences, the Agricultural 
Society, and the medical societies of Lyons took part, fiinan- 
cial considerations, no doubt, defeated the philosophers. 
Whether the Prefect of the Seine will allow his plan to be dis- 
cussed, and altered by discussion, remains to be seen. If he 
does, and “‘ sic volo sic jubeo’’ be not the motto “ of the Adility 
of Paris,” an inquiry by a competent engineer into the work- 
ing and result of the water supplies of London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow, which would not occupy a month, 
would afford practical information as to every mode of furnish- 
ing water to large populations. 

The meeting of the Royal Agricultural Show, at Leeds, has 
been a great success in a practical, as well as in a pecuniary, 
point of view. The visitors were more than twice as numerous 
as at any previous show, and the money receipts one-third 
more—the total, with the amount received for catalogues sold, 
exceeding £10,588, to which must be added £5000, subscribed 





| 








through the local committee at Leeds. The number of per- 
sons who paid for admission in five days, at Leeds, was| 
145,329 ; at Chester, in four days, 61,774; and, at Norwich, | 
55,577. Add to these receipts the subscriptions of the mem- |! 
bers of the society, and other sources of revenue, and it will | 
be found that the council for the year 1861 have the handling | 
of nearly £20,000. Whether they do enough of what ought | 
to be done to promote agricultural progress for the money, is | 
another question. The Leeds Show was most useful in bring- | 
ing together men in the same pursuits, in the presence of a) 
vast collection of the live-stock and implements employed 
in their business. Such a “fair’’—for that is the proper| 
word—is an instructive lesson to farmers, and still more) 
to landlords. Steam cultivation made a great stride at! 
Leeds with the landlord class. Its efficiency was so mani- 
fest, that a host of prejudices were obliterated in one 
week. Mr. Fowler’s ploughing apparatus made work at| 
a pace and at such a price as no horse power could rival. 
Wherever fields and roads have been adapted for the steam- 
plough (and all moderately level tracts of arable land will| 
be in ten years), there Fowler's plough must go. He most! 





justly received the first prize. Howard’s arrangement with the/|| 
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cultivators which do not turn over the soil, but stir it and 
bring the weeds to the surface for autumnal cultivation, was 
| excellent, and earned a second prize. His apparatus, infe- 
rior as a ploughing-machine, has the advantage of cultivating 
||a wide circle without the ordinary farm steam-engine being 
|| stirred from the most convenient corner of a field. Both have 
'| great merit, and are in practical use. But the Leeds Show 
| gave more orders than can easily be executed within the year 
' by either maker. Mr. Fowler produced, for the first time, a 
‘cheaper apparatus (£270) to be attached to any portable 
|| 8-horse steam-engine. We, however, still find good farmers 
'of the old school waiting for something more simple and less 
costly; they forget the difference which exists, and will 
always exist, between a flail and a thrashing-machine, between 
a mail-coach and a locomotive. 

‘| One of the recent discussions on the education of England 
| and Wales, gives us the following figures—6894 inspected 








| 
| 
|| 
| 
schools, with 919,000 scholars; and 15,900 public and pri- 
vate schools with 654,000, not inspected ; 1,800,000 pupils 
receive no relief from the State. The 900,000 children, 
\educated in National and British schools, cost £500,000 a 
year, besides a like sum from private subscription. The training 
‘|colleges for teachers cost £100,000, and inspection £46,000. 
But it is considered that not more than one-fourth of the 
scholars under Government obtain a really useful education, 
that is to say, are able to read and write fluently. The dis- 
covery and acknowledgment of the fact are a great step towards 
its amendment. ‘The first point, when Lord Brougham sent 
‘the schoolmaster abroad, was to gather the children of the 
labouring classes under the discipline of school, and that in- 
fluence has now reached nearly a million souls; but the 
direction of education naturally fell into the hands of the 
clergy and dissenting ministers, whose zeal tempts them to 
lovervalue mere literary education. Thus, for the benefit of 
|| the cleverest children a very high standard of education 
|| was introduced, while the masses were neglected. There has, 
/|in fact, been too much forcing. This will now be remedied. 
Children who have to labour must leave school at ten or 
|| twelve years old, and the object should be to enable the masses 
||to read, write, and cipher easily. They will, if they wish to 
‘/learn more from books, newspapers, and night schools, as 
\!adults. The difficulty is to find money for those districts, where 
‘| there are few persons able or willing to meet their half- 
‘share of the contributions of the Government. The education 
i care of the Privy Council, are about to issue some minutes 
'|on this question. Next session, the necessity of a penny county- 
||rate will probably be discussed. 

| The usual annual Slaughter of the Innocents is proceed- 
||ing in the House of Commons. The following measures 
'|—some of which have passed through the House of 
|| Lords—have been sacrificed :—The Trades Marks, Highways, 
|| Cruelty to Animals Prevention (No 2), Church-Rates Amend- 
||ment, Industrial Provident Societies, Stipendiary Magistrates, 
'|Thieves and Trespassers Prevention, Greenwich Hospital, 
|| Metropolis Local Management (No. 2), Church-Rates Com- 
‘mutation, Votes for Disqualified Candidates, Grand Juries 
(Ireland), Public Houses (Scotland) Acts Amendment, Rails 
||(Highways and Streets), Courts of Justice Building Act 
(Money), Spirits Sale, and the Industrial and Provident Socie- 
'|ties. The Bankruptcy Bill is, it is believed, to be compromised 
between the Lords and the Commons, and the grand amend- 
\|ments of the former expunged. The Lords, after a fight, seem 
also inclined to pass the Irremovable Poor Bill. The irregular, 
accidental area of rating to the poor remains a serious 
grievence. 














Circular to Gas Companies. 





|| Tux short bill prepared by Mr. Marriott, and introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Clive, for the purpose of 
bringing the Sale of Gas Act into operation in the metropolis, 
met with no opposition ; it passed through all its stages in that 
House within nine days, and is now in the House of Lords. 
The bill originally consisted of a single clause, transferring to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works the powers conferred by 
the Act on county justices, so far as related to the metro- 
polis, but another clause was added in committee, depriving 
the latter of the option which’ was granted to them 
by the amendment to the Act in the last session. It 
might have been supposed that the Middlesex magistrates 
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would have felt aggrieved at having the power taken from 
their hands and transferred to the Metropolitan Board. of | 
Works, especially as such a measure implies a rebuke on them 
for not having carried the Sale of Gas Act into operation; but, 
to judge from the proceedings at the Middlesex quarter 
sessions, on the 18th instant, reported in another column, the 
majority of the magistrates seem glad to be relieved from the 
trouble. Some of them, indeed, considered that the Home; 
Secretary had not treated them with sufficient deference, and, 
the chairman, looking at the question from a practical point of 
view, noticed that the effect of the transfer would ultimately , 
be to throw on the county the expense of carrying the Act into 
effect in the smaller towns, where the number of fees would 
not be remunerative. This view of the question shows strongly | 
the folly of the conduct of the magistrates, who having, from 
a groundless dread of incurring expense, compelled the, 
Government to take from them the unquestionably profitable | 
portion of their jurisdictions, they will be obliged within ten! 
years to adopt the Act in the remaining portions of their) 
respective counties, in which the fees received cannot pay the 
salaries of the inspectors. Thus, the revenues of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works will be increased by the numerous 
fees received in the district wherein two-thirds of all the gas-| 
meters in the kingdom are manufactured, whilst the obstruc- | 
tive and shortsighted policy of the justices will throw an 
additional burthen on the county rates. 

When the bill is passed, the metropolis will be brought, 
within two months, under the provisions of the Sale of Gas 
Act, but in other parts of the United Kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of Gloucestershire, and in such cities and boroughs 
where it has also been adopted, the Act will be a dead letter, 
and unstamped meters of any description may continue to be 
used for ten years, should the county justices and the authori- 
ties of other towns not sooner choose to adopt the Act. Its 
operation will, therefore, be limited for the present to the 
metropolis, and about forty or fifty boroughs; but the ex- 
perience thus gained will be quite sufficient to test the work- 
ing of the Act, and its alleged defects can be more completely 
established when in a future year it is proposed to introduce 
the amendments, which those who are best able to form a 
judgment on the matter now consider requisite to render it 
thoroughly efficient and satisfactory. One good effect of 
Mr. Clive’s bill will be to destroy the monopoly of meter-test- 
ing, which Mr. Taunton threatened to establish, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will have an opportunity of 
doing good service to their constituents, by the appointment of 
inspectors who will command the confidence of the public. 
The manner in which the Sale of Gas Act has been applied 
in some instances, ought to serve as warnings against the 
appointment of agents in disguise of rival manufacturers, | 
whose chief objects would be the promotion of the interests of | 
their past or present employers. 

In the House of Commons, on Friday evening, notice was 
given by Mr. Beecroft of his intention to move on the follow- 
ing Monday for a “ return of the expenses incurred, under 
the authority of the Treasury, up to the 30th day of June 
jast, in carrying into effect the Act for regulating Measures | 
used in the Sales of Gas (22 and 23 Vic. c. 66); and, of the, 
number of copies of the standard instruments stamped by the | 
Exchequer under that Act, with the names of the municipal | 
or other authorities to whom such instruments respectively | 
belong.” This return will be imperfect if it does not include | 
the number of counties, cities, and boroughs that have adopted 
the Act, the names of the inspectors appointed, and the 
salaries to be paid to each; and we hope that additional in- 
formation will be included in the returns required. 

It appears, from the proceedings at a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, that the costs for obtaining the 
Metropolis Gas Regulation Act are yet unpaid, and that there 
are some difficulties to be overcome before they can be liqui- 
dated. The taxing officer of the House of Commons has 
dealt somewhat severely with Mr. Wyatt’s and with Mr. Beal’s 
accounts. The latter have been reduced from £1272. 13s. 6d. 
to £676. lls. 7d., it having been decided that the ac- 
counts prior to August, 1859, would not be allowed under 
the clause of the Act, as being expenses. preparatory to, or 
incidental to, its passing. The substantial question at issue 
is, whether Mr. Beal shall pay the expenses incurred in. pro- 
moting the agitation before August, 1859, out of the money 
subscribed by the vestries, or whether they are to come oat of 
his own pocket? Mr. Beal’s present position may serve as a 
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warning to all agitators in future; for, after sacrificing his 
time in attempting to gain popularity, he is not only likely to 
lose his money, but those whose favour he endeavoured to 
gain, desert and malign him. His organ, the West-End Ex- 
aminer, represents him as a martyr to the cause of the public, 
who, notwithstanding all that he has done to serve them, are 
wilfully blind to his transcendent merits. It would appear, 
also, from the statements of that journal, that it was Mr. Beal 
who induced the Government to introduce the bill for giving 
\effect to the Sale of Gas Act in the metropolis, and that he 
‘has, in other respects, been a guardian angel of the public 
‘interests ; for we are told that, ‘it is lamentable to note the 
‘utter neglect of these questions by the vestries,” and that it is 
'grievous to see how they mistrust a man of energy, who comes 
‘forward to do the work they are too apathetic to undertake, 
‘and how they allow him to be attacked and unaided. Such is 
‘stated to be the estimation Mr. Beal has gained for his ener- 
getic agitation against the metropolitan gas companies ; and, 
if he have £600 to pay for earning such an opinion, it will 
be very dearly bought, and the purchase will be bitterly 
‘Tepented. 

We feel bound to notice the rumours that are current re- 
‘specting the arbitrary manner in which the authorities at the 
Exchequer-Office exercise the power of deciding whether or 
‘not a testing-gasholder, submitted to them for verification, is 
correct. We have been informed of one case, in which a gas- 
‘holder was three times rejected (though the manufacturer feels 
confident of its correctness), not only without any intimation in 
what particular it failed to comply with the regulations, but 
with a positive refusal to give such information, when applied 
‘for. We hope the Comptroller-General of the Exchequer will 
‘direct his officials to deliver a certificate in case of rejection, 
| stating in what respects the instrument is defective; and, by 
| that means, the repetition of such vexatious annoyances would 
_be avoided. We might notice other alleged grievances of 
| which the manufacturers of gasholders complain in their treat- 
‘Ment at the Exchequer-Office, but they dwindle into insignifi- 
‘cance in comparison with the violation of the prin- 
|ciple of impartiality, which it was one of the objects of the 
Sale of Gas Act to maintain, that has recently come to our 
|knowledge. It will scarcely be credited that Mr. George 
| Glover, “‘ of the Exchequer-Office,” has become openly a com- 
|petitor in the market with other manufacturers of testing-gas- 
holders ; but such, we have reason to believe, is the fact, and 
it shows a disregard to propriety and justice, which we 
could not have supposed any one to be capable of. If Mr. 
G. Glover be allowed, after having obtained orders for 
testing gasholders, to hold any appointment connected with 
their verification, it will throw great discredit on those who 
permit it, and it will render the verifications at the Exchequer- 
Office liable to suspicion. 

The report of the appeal of the Imperial Gas Company 








of Paddington occupies a large space in our present number ; 
but as the judgment will, to a great extent, be a guide to the 
rateable value of numerous other gas-works in the county of 
Middlesex, and as it adopts the Hampton principle in the dis- 
\tribution of the total rent between the several parishes. in 
|which the works and mains are situated, instead of adhering 
to the principle established in the old Cambridge case, which 
the same judge followed on a previous appeal of the Chartered 
Gas Company, the importance of a complete report will be 
apparent, 

It may be in the recollection of our readers that this com- 
pany failed in a previous appeal against the same assessment, 
in consequence of their refusal to produce their books, and 
show what were the profits derived from the sale of gas in this 
parish. On the present occasion, the books were examined 
by a professional accountant appointed by the court, with the 
concurrence of both appellants and respondents ; and he certi- 
fied that the profits for years previous to the making of the 
rate amounted to £6436, from which, after making pro- 
per allowances for tenant’s profits, insurance, and a fund 
for the renewal and reproduction of plant, the appellants 
contended that the total assessable value of the works 
in Fulham parish, where the gas was manufactured, and 
of the connecting and distributing mains in Kensington, 
and Paddington was £1670. On the other side, it was con- 
tended that the rateable value was £16,426, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Penfold; and, in support of this valuation, 
Messrs. Anderson and Penny were put forward, the former to 
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s ate that he was willing to rent the whole for £17,000 per 
annum, and the latter for £15,559. The accuracy of the ac- 
counts of the company was impeached, on the grounds that 
a portion of the gas manufactured must have been supplied to, 
and paid for in other parishes, as the gas unaccounted for was 
represented to amount to 31} per cent. on the quantity made, 
while, upon the whole of the three works of the company, it 
only amounted to 14 per cent. ; that some items were charged 
to wear and tear which ought to have been charged to capital ; 
and, also, that some of the other manufacturing charges were 
excessive. On the first of these grounds, Mr. Penfold added 
£8200 to the actual gas-rental of Paddington; and, on the’ 
other grounds, he added sums sufficient to raise the rateable, 
value to £16,426. The large per centage of unaccounted-for 
gas seems to have puzzled both sides, more especially as the 
theory that some portion must have escaped through certain 
valves put down to intercept the communication with an ad- 
jacent parish was disproved by the chief inspector of the com- 
pany, who stated that the pressure in the mains in the adjacent | 
parish was greater than in the mains in Paddington; and that | 
a valve was opened for a few days in the depth of winter, to! 
supply gas to Paddington, in consequence of the inability of | 
the Fulham works to supply the district efficiently. What- 
ever gas passed through this valve would consequently increase || 
the 314 per cent, of gas unaccounted for, and tended thereby | | 
further to complicate the question. | 
| 
| 











This, we believe, is a fair statement of the facts as proved | 
in evidence, with which the court had to deal. The specula-| 
tive estimates of the respondents were, as might have been || 
expected, thrown overboard, and the company’s figures adopted, | 
with certain modifications, which increased the total rateable || 
value to £5456. These modifications may be thus summa- || 
rized :— 

Rateable value, according to appellants . £1670 

Value of gas assumed to have found its way into 


other parishes . 2 6 0 oh 0) 4 9 2402 
Expenses disallowed— 

Wear andtear account . . . .-. - + «+ 660 

Proportion of general expenses—direction, audit, 
and central offices. cle fs 398 
Portion of tenant’s profits ; 156 
Portion of renewal and reproduction . 170 
£5456 


This sum is equivalent to about 134 per cent. on the gas-rental 
of £40,161, and that may be assumed to be, in the opinion of 
the court, the rateable value of the works and mains of a gas 
company in London, where the gas is sold at an average rate 
of 4s, 3d. per 1000 feet. In distributing this amount between |, 
the various parishes entitled to a share, the court has, as we 
have before stated, altogetherabandoned the old Cambridge case, 
which would have given one-third, or £1818 to Paddington, 
and has attempted to apply the Hampton (West Middlesex) 
case in such a manner as to bring the assessment up to £2717. 
To arrive at this sum, the court has assumed that 4 per cent. 
upon the outlay would remunerate a contractor for the capital 
expended in works not directly producing profit, but contri- 
buting indirectly to produce it (a service which is, in this 
instance, performed by the works at Fulham, and by the 
trunk main in Kensington); while Mr. Penfold himself fixed 
the rate at 5 per cent., which would have reduced the Padding- 
ton assessment to £2249. It is doubtful, looking at the 
peculiar nature of the investment, and the possibility that some 
new discovery may one day supersede gas lighting, whether} 
even 5 per cent would tempt a capitalist to invest his money, 
in such undertakings ; and this portion of the judgment car-| 
tainly requires to be reviewed. It must also be borne in mind 
that, in thus dealing with the question, the whole cost of the 
works is assumed to be borrowed, and there is, therefore, no 
margin left to fall back upon in case of accident, or the com- 
petition of a new invention. A tolerably extensive acquaint- 
ance with capitalists and contractors convinces us that 6 per 
cent. would be required by a contractor as remuneration for 
such works; and this, upon the figures adopted by the court)| 
in its award of a total rateable value of £5456, would reduce 
the rateable value in Paddington to £1607. The appellants 
offered no evidence on this point, in consequence of the opinion 
expressed by the court in the Clerkenwell case, that the 
distribution ought to be made according to the structural value 
of the apparatus in each parish; and it is probable they will 
seek to have the judgment reconsidered on this ground. 
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An attempt is again being made to revive the lime-light, 
which is one of those meteors of speculative fancy that shine 
forth brightly from time to time, and become again and again 
extinguished, without producing any permanent effect. The 
bill of the company that was formed for the purpose of intro- 
ducing this system of illumination was abandoned in an early 
stage of its progress, and the plan is now brought forward 
once more by the publication of a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The 
Purest Light,” by the “late Professor Griffiths,” a name un- 
known to us until the appearance of this posthumous production. 
A great portion of the pamphlet is taken up with elementary 
considerations, and with statements of the purity and bright- 
ness of the lime-light, which no one will dispute; after which 
the writer considers its commercial value, for, as he justly ob- 
serves, ‘‘ whatever its other advantages may be, we fear they 
would have but slight influence in comparison with cost.” 
The hydrogen gas he proposes to generate by the decomposi- 
tion of water, either over incandescent coke or iron borings, at 
a cost varying from ls. to 8s. per 1000 cubic feet. For the 
production of oxygen gas, he proposes to employ nitrate of 
soda, as the most economical material ; and he estimates that, 
taking the average cost of that salt to be 13d. per pound, and 
selling the refuse soda-ash at 2d. per pound, the oxygen gas 
may be produced for 11s. per 1000 feet. In this estimate, the 
yield of gas per ton of nitrate of soda is assumed to be 11,200 
feet; but, in the paper of MM. Sainte-Claire Deville and H. 
Debray, on the manufacture of oxygen and hydrogen gases, 
published in our Journat on the 26th of February last, it is 
stated that the yield of gas from nitrate of soda does not ex- 
ceed 120 litres per kilogramme, or 4238 feet per ton, of which 
gas 25°8 per cent. is nitrogen. It would appear, therefore, 
that the late Professor Griffiths’s estimate of the cost of gene- 
rating oxygen gas must be very fallacious. It is admitted that 
the illuminating power of the lime-light diminishes in an 
extraordinary manner when the quantity of the combined 
gases consumed is reduced ; so that, for domestic purposes, it 
would be burned to great disadvantage, even when a light 
equal to that of four 5-feet burners was required. Thus, were 
we to admit the correctness of the deceased professor’s esti- 
mates, which appear to be very extravagant, it is evident that 
the lime-light is only applicable to special objects when a strong 
concentrated light is required; and that, for the ordinary pur- 
poses of illumination, coal-gas has no competitor that can be 
economically adopted as a substitute. 

The question of lighting picture-galleries with gas has been 
again brought prominently forward, in consequence of the 
alarming report of Mr. Braidwood to the trustees of the 
British Museum, on the danger of fighting that institution 
with gas. That report the Lords of the Privy Council re- 
ferred to Professor Faraday, Dr. Hofmann, and Dr. Tyndall, 
three of the commissioners appointed in 1859, to consider the 
lighting of picture-galleries with gas, and the manner in which 
that object had been attained in the Sheepshanks gallery, at 
South Kensington. ‘‘My lords” appear to have attached 
much more importance to Mr. Braidwood’s report than it de- 
served, and they requested the commissioners, after perusing 
it, to reconsider their own report. This they have accordingly 
done, and the results of their reconsideration of the subject 
appear in a parliamentary return just issued. The first reply 
is by Dr. Hofmann, who states that, after having carefully 
examined the indications of the thermometers in the galleries 
at the South Kensington Museum, whilst they were lighted 
with gas, and in the daytime, he found that, in the morning, 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, the sun being at the time 
frequently clouded, the temperature between the two skylights 
was 95°—*‘ actually a few degrees higher than the highest tem- 
perature registered during the evening, when the gaslights were 
burning.” Professor Faraday’s reply is nearly to the same 
effect. He observed that the action of heat on the wood- 
work nearest to the gas-burners, an hour after they had been 
lighted, raised the temperature from 71° to 84°, and it did not 
rise higher after a longer time; and the part of the gallery 
below the top of the pictures was not raised in temperature 
more than 2° by the lighting of the gas. Dr. Tyndall states: 
that the elevations of temperature which the gas can produce, 
as applied at present in the picture-gallery at the South 
Kensington Museum, are “very much less than those 
effected by solar heat, in a room roofed by glass, upon an 
ordinary summer's day.” He concludes by expressing ‘‘ the 
decided opinion, that no danger is to be apprehended from 
the mode of illumination now in use at South Kensing- 








ton;” and in that opinion Professor Faraday and Dr. 
Hofmann substantially concur. The concurrent evidence of 
these three authorities ought to be sufficient to counterbalance 
the absurd crudities of Mr. Braidwood’s report, which has 
gained additional weight in consequence of his melancholy 
death; and was noticed very approvingly in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Walpole, during the recent discussion on 
the British Museum. Country gentlemen cannot be supposed 
to know much about gas; therefore, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Walpole should consider the extraordinary assertions in 
Mr. Braidwood’s report to be “‘ valuable information,” but he 
will probably see reason to correct his estimate of its value, 
when he has read the communications of the three commis- 
sioners to the Privy Council. Intimately connected with the 
subject of lighting picture-galleries with gas, is the much- 
vexed question, also introduced in Mr. Braidwood’s report, of 
alleged injury to books, picture-frames, and other substances, by 
the products of combustion. We noticed, a short time ago, 
a report of Mr. Versmann ‘“ On the presence of bisulphide of 
carbon in gas,” addressed to Mr. Jones of the Commercial 
Company, in which he stated as the result of his experiments, 
that the quantity of sulphur contained in the gas supplied by 
the Commercial Company was so infinitesimally small, that it 
could not possibly injure property or health. Attacks have 
been made on that report in two recently-published numbers 
of the Chemical News, in which the writer calls in question 
Mr. Versmann’s experiments and inferences, and makes some 
random accusations against the gas companies. We shall 
leave Mr. Versmann to reply to those portions of the articles 
which have reference to himself, as we have little doubt he 
will do very satisfactorily, and we shall only notice one or two 
of the fallacious statements relating to the gas companies. It 
is asserted that ‘‘The London companies are strangely averse 
to improvements, when the use of them involves any payment 
to a patentee ;”” and Mr. Bowditch’s process of purification is 
referred to as an illustration; it being assumed, from the 
evidence of Mr. Clift before the committee of the House of 
Commons, that it effectually removes bisulphide of carbon 
from gas. We have, however, been unable to learn where the 
process has been tried on a scale sufficiently large to allow any 
correct opinion to be formed of its efficacy. Laboratory expe- 
riments since the publication of Mr. Kitt’s letter in the 
Journat of the 28rd of last April, have, indeed, confirmed his 
statement as to the phenomena observed after successive heat- 
ings of the gas, till its illuminating power was reduced two- 
thirds. Another charge against the London gas companies is 
that they have a common fund for disputing patent rights, and 
that, when it is found impossible to do so, they decline to use 
the process. This charge evidently refers to the efforts made 
by some of the companies to resist Mr. Hills claim to be the 
inventor of the oxide-of-iron process of purification. It is 
untrue that the gas companies generally combined to resist 
that claim, for four only out of the thirteen London companies 
united together on that occasion, and that there was good 
ground for the objection was proved in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, in which Mr. Hills established his claims. It is 
equally untrue that, when the decision was ultimately in his 
favour, they declined to use the process. 

The daily papers are from time to time stimulated to 
descant upon gas, and, in most cases when they do so, they 
exhibit gross ignorance of facts, and strong prejudice of opi- 
nion. The Morning Star has been recently moved to give 
vent to its sentiments in that direction in an article that is 
marked with the usual characteristics. It commences with the 
worn-out declamation against the monopoly of the metropoli- 
tan gas companies, without making any allusion to the advan- 
tages the public derive from it, or to the restrictions 
under which it is placed, for the protection of gas consu- 
mers. The former grievance, that an incoming tenant 
was made to pay the arrears due by the previous occu- 
pier, is again advanced, though the Act which confirmed 
the districting arrangements of the gas companies removed 
that ground of complaint by making the supply compulsory. 
After venting much indignation against monopoly, and setting 
forth “the wholesome influence of free competition,” the 
writer, most unfortunately for his argument, raises an outcry 
against a prospective rise in the price of gas by the companies 
which supply the city, where competition continues to exist. 
The three city gas companies have not entered into districting 
arrangements, and the active competition which has been 
carried on among them has proved so disastrous, in many 
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ways, 
a other metropolitan gas companies, but as yet the city 
enjoys the advantage—if advantage it be—of free competition, 
with a prospective rise in the price of gas to the same scale as 
in most other parts of the metropolis. 
fallacies and absurdities in the article, which may serve the 
purpose of keeping up excitement against the gas companies, 
but they scarcely need refutation. It is stated, among other 
perversions of facts, that the amendment last session to the Sale 
of Gas Act was procured by the gas companies, for the pur- 
pose of defeating the Act, and of enabling them to defraud 
their customers, by giving short measure; and the sapient 
writer concludes with a proposition for effecting a public saving 
in London of £200,000 per annum, by purchasing all the gas- 
works. No details are supplied as to how such a gigantic 
scheme is to be carried out, nor is it shown how such an 
amount of profit is to be obtained from the sale of gas at the 
present prices, after paying interest on the purchase-money. 
It is enough, he thinks, for genius to point the way ; dull com- 
monplace plodders may make the road. 

The scene of the cheap gas agitation in Scotland has been 
removed from Stirling to Selkirk, in which town Mr. Flintoff 
has been delivering one of his usual lectures on the manufac- 
ture of gas, and endeavouring to form a new company. The 
gas consumers of Selkirk, as well as those of Stirling, ex- 





the lecturer, and expressed great willingness to obtain a re- 








duction in price, they wished to arrive at that result by inducing 
the existing companies to reduce their prices, rather than run 
the risk of forming a new company. In Mr. Flintoff’s ad- 
dresses, Whitehaven is often referred to as one of the towns 
that have specially benefited by his agitation for cheap gas, 
and by the formation of a consumers company. To what 
extent his efforts have been successful in that town, we have 
conclusive evidence in the report of proceedings at the recent 
yearly meeting of the Consumers Company. Mr. Flintoff’s re- 
presentation of the state of affairs in Whitehaven, as reported 
in the Selkirk paper, was, that ‘‘ the consumers formed a com- 
pany, and they have had gas at 2s. 6d. ever since, and a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. on their money.” It appears, however, 
that, so far from having had a dividend of 5 per cent., they 
have divided nothing ; that they have an increasing debt at their 
bankers, and long for an arrangement with the old company, 
to enable them to raise the price of gas. As an illustration of 
the fallacy of Mr. Fiintoff’s reiterated statements, that the 
works and management of existing companies will not permit 
them to supply gas at so cheap a rate as those newly- 
formed, it may be stated that, at Whitehaven, the Consumers 
Company charge 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet, whilst the old company 
charge only 2s., and realize a dividend of 2 per cent.—the 
former, as we have mentioned, paying at the same time no 
dividend, and being £3000 in debt. The Cumberland Pacquet 
observes that the proceedings, at the meeting of the Consumers 
Company, ‘ point as directly as aught can do to an arrange- 
ment of some sort between the two companies. This is what 
the thing must come to, sooner or later; and, until it be done, 
the shareholders need not look for any fair return on their 
outlay of capital, neither will the public have cheap gas, in the 
true, bond-fide meaning of the words.” Such is the result of 
Mr. Flintoff’s boasted efforts for the formation of a new com- 
pany at Whitehaven, and, with this experience before them, 
the gas consumers in Stirling and Selkirk do well to hesitate 
before they engage in a similar undertaking. 

We insert, in another column, a communication from the 
attorneys of Messrs. Sturgeon, the plaintiffs in the action 
against the Great Central Gas Company, reported in our last 
issue, in explanation of their mistake in handing to our re- 
porter drawings in which the upper portion of the basement 
window of Mr. Morley’s premises is represented as being 
closed, instead of open, as shown in the drawings used on the 
trial. It is quite clear that, at the period of Blenkiron’s trial, 
no idea was entertained of this window having been open; and 
its recent discovery is a circumstance which must be viewed 
with considerable suspicion, although the witnesses examined 
concur in their accounts with respect to it. 














Correspondence. 


THE WOOD STREET FIRE. 
Smm,—A mistake was made in lending you the sketches we did 





of the exterior and interior of Messrs, Morley’s premises. They 


hibit due caution in the matter; and, though they applauded | 


that they will probably ere long follow the example of | were 
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There are other | 
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| 27.—Lovis Cuartes Ewire Viat, of Paris, chemist, for “ Ziprovements 


| latory apparatus. 





made very early before Messrs. Sturgeon’s case was got up 
after the trial of Blenkiron. We now enclose you sketches of the 
two that were produced and used at the recent trial of Sturgeon 
and another v. the Great Central, showing the basement window 


to have been open. x 
Perhaps, you will correct the mistake you have been thus inad- 


vertently led to fall into, in your next number. 
Dawes anv Sons, plaintiffs’ attorneys. 


9, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, July 16, 1861. 


Liegister of New Patents. 








in the manufacture of colouring matters and pigments from coal-oul, raw 
naphthaline, and from the waste lime from gas-works,” Provisional pro- 
tection only obtained. Dated Jan. 5, 1861. 

This invention relates to improved modes of manufacturing a red 
colouring matter or pigment from coal-oil, or from raw naphthaline, and 
a green or bluish one from the waste lime of gas-works. 

For manufacturing the red colouring matter, coal-oil, or raw naphtha- 
line is treated with an alkali, or alkaline earth—such as potash, soda, or 
lime. Under the influence of atmospheric air, a more or less deep red 
colouring matter is formed, which may be used in this state, or may be 
separated from the materials with which it is mixed, by treating it with 
a suitable alkaline solution—by preference, one of sub-carbonate of soda ; 
and precipitating the colouring matter therefrom by the addition of any 
suitable acid—such, for instance, as sulphuric or acetic acid. 

For obtaining the green or bluish colouring matter, waste lime, from 
the purifying apparatus of gas-works, is treated with a suitable acid— 
such, for instance, as nitric or hydrochloric acid; by which means, a pre- 
cipitate of a more or less deep green or bluish colour is formed, and 
which may be made and used in that state, or may be suitably purified 
by washing the same with water, or by any other suitable means. 

The colouring matters obtained by these methods may be used either} 
alone or in combination with other suitable colouring, thickening, or inert) 
matters; or the same may be made into lakes, or used as pigments by the | 
addition of oils, or other suitable menstruums. 


36.—Witiiam Marrurev WittamMs, of Handsworth, in the co. of Staf- 

ford, teacher, for ‘dn improvement or improvements in treating coal 

and other bituminous minerals, and peat, for the purpose of obtaining 

solid and liquid hydrocarbons therefrom.’ Patent dated Jan. 5, 1861. | 
This invention consists in subjecting coal, or other bituminous minerals, | 
or peat, to a red heat, under the pressure exerted by the elasticity of the) 
gases generated in a distillatory apparatus, by which treatment that por-| 
tion of the coal or other bituminous mineral, or peat, which is volatilized,| 
is mainly converted into paraftine, paraffine oil, and other solid and liquid| 
hydrocarbons, 

In addition to the solid and liquid hydrocarbons, a quantity of perma-| 
nent gas is always produced; and, by the application of pressure in the} 
distillatory apparatus, the quantity of permanent gas produced is dimi-| 
nished, and the quantity of solid and liquid hydrocarbons produced ts in-| 
creased at whatever temperature the distillation is conducted. 

In carrying this invention into effect, a distillatory apparatus is em-| 
ployed, which is made of cast or wrought iron—but, by preference, of) 
wrought iron. The said apparatus consists essentially of two vessels,| 
connected by a pipe or channel—one of the said vessels constituting a| 
retort, and the other a receiver. The retort is set in a furnace, and the| 
receiver is immersed in water, or otherwise kept cool. The retort has an| 
opening, at which the material to be operated upon is introduced, and the| 
residuum removed ; and the receiver has an opening, from which the pro- 
ducts obtained are removed. Both the said openings are provided with 
covers, or other means of closing them hermetically. At some part of the 
distillatory apparatus—and, by preference, at the receiver—is a safety- 
valve, for permitting the escape of gaseous matter when the pressure in 
the interior of the apparatus reaches the required maximum, 

As soon as the retort is charged, all the openings in the distillatory 
apparatus are securely closed, except the safety-valve, which is loaded to 
the greatest pressure to which it is wished to subject the contents of the 
retort. ‘The retort is then rapidly raised to, and maintained at, a red 
heat, until volatile products cease to pass off. The gaseous matter first 
produced accumulates in the apparatus, and, by the pressure it exerts, 
determines the formation of a larger proportion of solid and liquid hydro- 
carbons than is obtained under the pressure of the atmosphere only. The 
products obtained may be purified and separated by the process ordinarily 
employed for like purposes. The excess of permanent gas which is 
ee escapes at the safety-valve, or at a stop-cock, as hereinafter ex- 
plained. 

It is preferred to distil the coal or other bituminous mineral, or peat, at 
atemperature higher than that which it would be desirable to employ 
if the distillation were conducted under atmospheric pressure only. It is 
also preferred to vary the pressure employed according to the temperature 
to which the retorts are raised; that is, increasing the pressure as the 
temperature increases, and the reverse. The adjustment between the tem- 
perature and pressure is obtained by means of a small aperture, created by 
partially closing a stop-cock, fixed on any convenient part of the distil- 
The stop-cock is closed so far that, the gas evolved at 
a full red heat from the amount of coal or other bituminous mineral or 
peat which is operated upon, shall not be able to escape through the said 
stop-cock, unless it passes out with the velocity acquired by a pressure 
equal to about 20 temperatures, or 300]b. to the square inch. Any in- 
crease of temperature is attended by an increased evolution of gas, and a 
consequent increase of pressure, and any diminution of temperature is) 
attended by a corresponding diminution in the production of gas, and the 
pressure becomes correspondingly diminished. The safety-valve limits 
the maximum pressure, and serves as a test or gauge whereby the opening 
of the stop-cock can be regulated at any given temperature. In some 
cases, the unavoidable leakage of the apparatus permits a sufficient escape 
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of the permanent gas to bring the pressure to the required amount, in 
which case, the stop-cock is closed. 

The patentee does not limit himself to the use of any particular degree 
of temperature or pressure, but always uses a higher temperature than can 
be employed advantageously where no pressure is applied; and he prefers 
to make his retorts in the form of upright cylinders, and to conduct the 
products of distillation from the said retorts, by means of side-pipes, 
opening into the retorts near the top. The tetorts are charged at their 
open top-ends by means of open canisters, made of sheet-iron, and of 
such a form and size that they nearly fill the interior of the retorts. The 
said canisters are filled with coal, or cther bituminous matter, broken 
into small] pieces, and may be put into the retorts while the said retorts 
are hot. After the introduction of the canisters, the lids of the retorts 
are fastened down, and the distillation immediately proceeds. 


nous, one canister being removed when its contents have been sufficiently 


time. By the use of these canisters, much time is saved in charging the 
is effected under pressure, according to this invention, the gradual heating 
of the coal, or other bituminous matter which is employed when the pro- 
cess is conducted without pressure is unnecessary. 

The claim is for the improvement or improvements in treating coal and 
other bituminous minerals and peat for the purpose of obtaining solid and 
liquid hydrocarbons therefrom, as hereinbefore described, that is to say, 
subjecting coal, and other bituminous minerals and peat, to destructive 
distillation, under the pressure exerted by the elasticity of the gases 
generated in the distillatory apparatus, whereby the proportion of incon- 
densible gaseous bydrocarbons 1s diminished, and the proportion of paraf- 








; the atmosphere is employed. 


56.—Epwanrp Crarence Suepanrp, of Victoria Street, Westminster, for 
‘An improved epparatus for carbonating gas for gas lighting.” Patent 
dated Jan. 9, 1861, 
These improvements consist in certain improved apparatus for causing 
the gas to come in contact with any proper carburating liquid such as 
naphtha, and thereby increasing its lighting power. In these improve- 
ments cach burner may be provided with its own carburator, situated 
{near the burner or at some distance as may be most convenient, or several 
burners may be provided wita one carburator. 
| In carrying out these improvements, a float, composed of cork, wood, 
|tin, or other suitable material, is employed. ‘This float is placed on the 
jsurface of the liquid, and it supports an upright tube, which is closed at 
|the top. Into this tube the gas is supplied by the supply-pipe passing up 





j burner, is made to play on the surface of the naphtha, or carburating 
jliquid, and coming in contact with the carburating liquid is rendered 
| uniform at whatever level the surface of the carburating liquid may be. 
| When the carburating liquid is poured into the vessel, a piece of fine 
| wire gauze should be inserted directly under the mouth of the hole where 
the liquid is poured in, and a piece of wire gauze should also be placed 
i the tube which conducts the gas to the burner, and near to the 
urner, 
The claim is for the combined apparatus above described. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
1762.—Cnartes Mascuwirz the younger, of Birmingham, Warwick, 
merchant, for ‘* Jmprovements in taps or stop-cocks for liguids, steam, and 
gas.’ A communication. July 13, 1861. 
18038.—James Tricwe1, of Terminus Street, Brighton, engineer, for 
| Improvements in slide-valves.’ July 17, 1861. ‘ 
| 1834.—Micuart Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, London, patent agent, for 
“ Improvements in lighting.’ A communication, July 20, 1861. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 
1629.—Strruen Wenton, of Lower Rosoman Street, Clerkenwell, 
Middlesex, for ‘‘ Znprovements in ventilating apparatus.” June 26, 
| 1861. 
|1642,—Marc ANTOINE Francois Mennoys, of the British and Foreign 
Patent Offices, 39, Rue de |’Echiquier, Paris, France, for “ Jmprove- 
ments in cocks or taps for drawing off liquids, and in gauging apparatus 
connected therewith.’ A communication. June 27, 1861. 
1645.—Henry Hamer, of Horsforth, York, paper manufacturer, for 
|  ** Iinprovements in chimney-tops and ventilators.” June 27, 1861. 
|! 1669,—Wirr1am Livesey, of 3, Park Cottages, Park Village East, 
Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in wet gas-meters.”’ June 29, 1861. 
1670,—Wit11am Dinewatt, of Dundee, Forfar, N.B., joiner, for “ Im- 
provements in fluid meters.’ July 1, 1861, 
1700.—Jamrs Morris Gate, civil engineer, of Giasgow, Lanark, and 
Tuomas Kennepy, water-meter manufacturer, of Kilmarnock, Ayr, 
| for ** Improveinents in taps or valves.” July 4, 1861. 
|1707.—Benzamtn Fow er the younger, of Liverpool, Lancaster, ‘iron- 
| founder, for ‘* An improved sewer or sink-trap.” July 5, 1861. 
|1711.—Jutes Emme Meton pe Prapon and Lovis Gustave Lecoa, 
of 2, Rue Ste, Appoline, Paris, France, and of 4, South Street, Fins- 
bury, London, for ‘* Improvements in apparatus for lighting.” July 5, 
1861. 
1717.—Ronert Ancus Suitu, 20, Devonshire Street, Manchester, for 
“ Improvements in purifying gas.” July 6, 1861. 








| 


6, 1861. 


Sor supplying water to water-closets.”” July 8, 1861. 


London, gas-meter manufacturer, for “‘ dm improved frictionless bearing 
Sor gas-meters.” July 9, 1861. 








By the use of these canisters, the precess may be made almost conti- | 


retorts, and the retorts are prevented from cooling. When the distillation | 
| 1808.—Wi11am Tessvtt, of Loughborough, Leicester, plumber, and 





| 


operated upon, and replaced by a freshly charged one, with little loss of | 


| 


fine, paraffine oi], and other solid and liquid hydrocarbons is increased, | 
| compared with the products obtained ehen no pressure beyond that of | 


the interior of the tube, whereby the current of gas, before passing to the | 


| be read a second time. 


1726.—Atrrep Nopstz, of Bristol, analytical chemist, for “ Improve- | 
ments tn obtaining products from alkali waste and gas-lime refuse.” July | 


1730.—Freperick Warner, of the Crescent, Jewin Street, and Tomas | 
Crank, of Baldwin Street, City Road, for “* Improvements in apparatus | 


1739.—Witu1am Covtson Parkinson, of Cottage Lane, City Road, | 


! to be read a third time. 


1741.—Cuartes Cocurane, of Ormesby Iron-Works, Middlesborough- 
on-Tees, for “‘ Improvements in treating gas in its passage from blast- 
Surnaces to the furnaces, stoves, boilers, or other heating apparatus where 
the gas is employed.” July 9, 1861. . 

1754.—Tuomas Goop Messencer, of High Street, Loughborough, 
Leicester, horticultural builder and plumber, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of valves.” July 11, 1861. 





NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


35.—Gzorcr Simons, of 4, Frederic Place, Hampstead Road, Middle- 
sex, civil engineer, for “provements in apparatus for making con- 
nexions with gas and wate-mains.” March 14, 1861. | 

679.—Cuartes Ciayton, James Breepon, and ALFRED ScHNEIDER, 
all of Deptford, Kent, for “A self-acting socket for taps, fire-piugs, and, 
such-like purposes.’ March 18, 1861. 

749.—Witt1am Brooxes, of 73, Chancery Lane, Middlesex, civil 
engineer and patent agent, for ‘‘ Improvements in means or apparatus 
for measuring gas.’ Acommunication. March 25, 1861. 








glazier, and gas-fitter, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for ventilating 
dwelling-rooms, and other places, and for removing foul or noxious air 
therefrom.” May 23, 1861. 

1497.—Cuartes Cuarmers, of Edinburgh, Mid Lothian, N.B., gentle- 
man, for ** Improvements in gas-stoves.” June 11, 1861. 

1629 —SterHeN Wenton, of Lower Rosoman Street, Clerkenwell, 
Middlesex, for “ Improvements in ventilating apparatus.” June 26, 
1861, 

1670,—Wittram Dinowatt, of Dundee, Forfar, N.B., joiner, for ‘ Jm- 
provements in fluid-meters.” July 1, 1861. 














Parliamentary Entelligence. | 
} 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Juty 15, 1861. 


Tne BrrwtxGHaM Improvement Bill was reported from the select com- 
mittee, with amendments. 








Jury 16. 

The Wican Gas, Merer, AND Fitrine Bill was returned from the |: 
Commons, with the amendment made by the Lords to the amendments | | 
made by the Commons agreed to. | 
The Srocxporr District Warer Bill was reported from the select | | 
committee, with amendments. | 


| 








Jury 18, 1) 


bd "y ! 
The Dustin CorroraTion Water, and the Botton Corporation Bills, 
were returned from the Commons, with the amendments agreed to. ' 








Jury 19. 
The Srockrort Disrricr Water Bill was read a third time, with the 
amendments, passed, and sent to the Commons. 








JuLy 22. 


The following Bills received the Royal assent:—The Fyipe WATER, the) 
Bracksurn Water, the Wigan Gas, Meter, AND Firtine, the Dustin | | 


CorroraTion WATER, and the Botron Corporation Bills. 1} 





Juty 25. 1} 
The Merrorous Gas AcT AMENDMENT Bill was brought from the|| 
Commons, and read a first time. (See Bill in extenso below.) | 


JuLy 26. 

The Victorta Docks Gas Bill was returned from the Commons, agreed | 

to, with an amendment. The said amendment was considered, and | 

agreed to. : | 

The Srockrort District WareEr Bill was returned from the Commons, 
with the amendments agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Jury 15, 1861. 
The WicAn Gas, METER, AND Fitrine Bill.—The Lords amendments to’ 
the Commons amendments were agreed to. . \ 





Jury 16. 
The Metrropours GAs Act AMENDMENT Bill was read a first time, and 
referred to the Examiuers. 
The Dustin Corporation WaTER Bill.—The Lords amendments were 
agreed to. 





Jury 17. 
The Botron CorroratTIon Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. | 
The Victorta Docks Gas Bill was reported, with an amendment. 
The Mrerropotis Gas Act AMENDMENT Bit.—The Examiner re- 
ported that no Standing Orders were applicable. ‘The Bill was ordered to | 





Juty 19. 
A petition was presented against the Parocutat AssEssMENTS Bill. | 
The Metroro.is GAs Act AMENDMENT Bill was read a second time, | 
and committed. 





JuLy 22. 
The Vicrorta Docks Gas Bill, as amended, was considered, and ordered 
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The Merrorpouis Gas Act AMENDMENT Bill.—On the order of the day 
for going into committee on the Bill, : : 
A Hon. Memper objected to proceeding with the Bill at that late 
hour. 
Mr. Cirve said it would not occupy a minute. 
insert a fresh clause. 
The House then went into committee, and the fresh clause was 


The object was to 








JULY 23. 


The Mrerrorpours Gas Acr AmeNDMENT Bill was considered, as 
amended, and ordered to be read a third time. 








JuLy 24. 
oe Merrorouis Gas Act AMENDMENT Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 








Jury 11. 


Stockport Disrricr WATER Bills, were agreed to. 
The Vicrorta Docks Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed, with 
an amendment. 


A BILL TO AMEND THE METROPOLIS GAS ACT. 

(The words printed in italics were added in committee.) 
Whereas it is expedient to extend the powers in relation to gas vested in 
the Metropolitan Board of Works by “The Metropolis Gas Act, 1860:” 
be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
Me present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
‘ollows : 

1. All powers conferred on the justices of the peace of any county in 

general or quarter sessions muni’, by the Act passed in the twenty- 
second and twenty-third years of the reign of her present Majesty, chapter 
sixty-six, intituled ‘* An Act for regulating Measures used in Sales of Gas,”’ 
as amended by an Act passed in the session of the 23rd and 24th years of the 
reign of her present Majesty, chap. 146, and intituled** An Act to amend the 
Act for regulating Measures in Sales of Gas,” shall, in so far as 
relates to the metropolis, as defined by an Act passed in the session holden 
in the eighteenth nn nineteenth years of her present Majesty, chapter one 
hundred and twenty, and intituled ‘‘ An Act for the better Local Manage- 
ment of the Metropolis,” be transferred and vested in the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and so many of the said powers as are conferred by section 
four of the said Act of the twenty-second and twenty-third years of the 
reign of her present Majesty shall be exercised by such board within two 
months after the passing of this Aet, and so from time to time thereafter as 
in the said Act mentioned, and all expenses incurred by the said board in 
pursuance of this Act shall be defrayed by them out of rates leviable by 
them within their jurisdiction exclusive of the City of London. , 
2. So much of the said Act passed in the session holden in the 23rd and 
24th years vA the reign of her present Majesty, chap. 146, as provides that 
notwithstanding anything in the said Act for Regulating Measures used in 
Sales of Gas shall not come into operation in any county of England until 
the magistrates of such county in quarter sessions shall have resolved to 
bring such county under the operation of the Act, shall be repealed so far as 
respects the metropolis as hereinbefore defined. 











Zegal intelliqence. 


MIDDLESEX ADJOURNED GENERAL SESSIONS. 
GUILDHALL, WESTMINSTER, SATURDAY, Marcu 23. 
(Before Mr. Bopxrn, Q.C., Assistant-Judge.) 
THE IMPERIAL GAS COMPANY, Appellants; THE PARISH OF PADDINGTON 


Mr. J. CLerk, with Mr. Wooiterr and Mr. E. V. Ricnarps, appeared 
for the company; and Mr. DowpEswELt and Mr. PowE Lt, for the parish. 
Mr. CLERK said the court would remember that, on the 1st of February 
last, he appeared, with his learned friend, Mr. Woollett, in support of an 
appeal by the Imperial Gas Company, against a poor-rate made by the 
parish of Paddington, on the 5th of April, 1859, towards which rate his 
clients had been assessed at the sum of £4005, that assessment having been 
raised from £550 a short time previously. On that occasion, he had just 
commenced the statement of his case, when his learned friend, Mr. Dowdes- 
well, who appeared for the respondent parish, asked for a postponement, for 
the purpose of examining and testing the company’s books and accounts. 
After considerable discussion, it was agreed, on the suggestion of the learned 
judge who presided, that an adjournment to this day should take place, 
and that, in the meantime, some impartial person should be appointed to 
inspect the books, in order to ascertain whether the figures put forward by 
the company, in support of their case, were borne out by a reference to 
their accounts and vouchers. The gentleman fixed upon for the purpose 
was Mr. Begbie, an accountant of great experience, and thoroughly inde- 
pendent of both parties. There was a contention on the part of the parish, 
as to whether Mr. Begbie was to be the person who should advise the court 
upon the matters in question, or whether he should be instructed by them 
as their witness, and come prepared to give evidence on their behalf. 
The Assistant-JuDGE said Mr. bie was to examine the company’s 
8 and accounts, and report to the parish upon the accuracy of the 
figures produced. He was not to inspect any of the company’s books except 
those which were essential to this inquiry, and, if any dispute arose upon 


that point, the parties were to apply to him (the learned judge) at chambers. 
Ms. Bogbi's examination was for the guidance of the respondents, and not 
to the appellants. That was the note of the arrangement which he 


made on the occasion. Some questions of difficulty had arisen; the parties 
came to him at chambers, and he gave them his advice. 

_ Mr. CLerx said the minute signed by the counsel for the respective par- 
ties, was to the effect that Mr. Lee and Mr. Barlow should attend Mr. Begbie, 
and that there should be no communication with him except in the presence 
of each other. Mr. Begbie was to examine the items upon which Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Barlow differed, and which were essential to the case; and neither 
Party were to be bound by Mr. Begbie’s judgment. The meeting took 
Place; Mr. Bape went most fully into the accounts, and was prepared to 
T rt upon . He (Mr. Clerk) was in a somewhat peculiar position. 

‘ap ts had given te the opposite side all the particulars by which 
they calculated the rateable value of their property. He might content 








The Lords amendments to the BirmincHAM IMPROVEMENT, and the | 


himself by insisting that their original estimate was right, and throw upon 
his learned friend the necessity of putting in Mr. Begbie'’s report, to show 
in what respect it differed from the accounts the appellants had made out. 
He felt, however, that he should not be dealing fajrly with the court if he 
did so, because, if there was any great variation, and he should contend 
that Mr. Begbie had made erroneous calculations in principle, they would 
be obliged to go through all the books again, and leave the respondents to 
| cut down those items, in order to arrive at the results which Mr. Begbie 
| had done. But, in fact, he found the reductions were so stnall, that they 
| would not materially affect the rateable value; so that it would be only a 
waste of time to go into the matter again. Under these circumstances, his 
| learned friend, he supposed, taking the same view of Mr. Begbie’s report 
that he did, most probably, the best way would be to take that as the state- 
ment of the respondents, and start from that as datum common to both, and 
| then proceed from that to eliminate the rateable value. For that purpose, 
| he might state that, with regerd to the revenue of the company, which, of 
| course, was the first matter to be ascertained, Mr. Begbie had discovered 
that the appellants were perfectly right in their estimate; at all events, any 
variation was so minute, as to be not worth mentioning. However, he 
would take Mr. Begbie’s return of the revenue, and that he found to be the 
sum of £47,020. 6s. dd. 

The Assistant-JUDGE: Mr. Dowdeswell, do you agree in that? : 

Mr. DowDEswELL: We will take that as showing what is contained in 
their books. I do not in any way dispute that that is what appears, in the 
books. 

The AsstsTaxt-JuDGE: That was the object of the reference. 

Mr. DowprEswELL: No doubt. . 

The Assistant-JuDGE; Then, with the consent of both parties, this 
report is said to represent the state of the books? ’ 

Ir. DowpEsweELL: Yes; whether chargeable against Paddington is an- 
other and different question. : 

The Asststant-JupDGE: Whether any items here are proper deductions? 

Mr. DowpEswELL: I shall not dispute that this is what has been done at 
Paddington, so far as their books are laid before us. 

Mr. CLERK: This is a report presented by Mr. Begbie, with regard to the 
expenditure connected with the Fulham works. I want to ascertain whether 
my learned friend admits it? ri 

The Assistast-JupGE: I think, Mr. Clerk, the better way will be for 
you to go on with your case. I understand you are prepared to adopt Mr. 
Begbie’s finding as the statement of your own case now, and leave the other 
side to attack it? i 

Mr. CLerk: Certainly; but it is important to know, supposing evidence 
is hereafter to be called to impugn these items, as to what items, or class 
of items, my learned friend is dissatisfied with. 

Mr. DowpEsweE tt: Ali I can say is, pray make out your case. We take 
those figures as appearing in your books; that is what we had Mr. Begbie’s 
inspection for. . 

The Assistant-JuDGE: Only it might save time if, instead of — 
Witness to speak to all the items in these voluminous accounts, you woul 
say to which you object. ‘ 

Mr. DowpEsWELL: There are many items that I shall not question in 
any way whatever; but, there are others which certainly do require great 
explanation upon the part of the company, and which I challenge them, 
under the circumstances, to explain. 

The Asstistant-JuDGE: That is, you do not at all question the accuracy 
of the revenue—the receipts of the company. 

Mr. DowpEswELL: I presume as that appears in the books it is correct; 
whether it is the real revenue of the company or not is another question. 
I cannot tell myself, except that I shall show data upon which | believe 
there are sulctabes and errors in their books. As it appears upon their 
books I will admit that it is correct as far as those books have been pro- 
duced to Mr. Begbie, and that is of course all that was referred to him. It 
was open to us to question Mr. Begbie’s return, but I shall not do so. I 
shall show you to demonstration that there is some gross error in their 
books or else in the application of the products. If they will show us that, 
I shall be glad. 

Mr. CLERK: I am extremely sorry that there is this difficulty in satis- 
fying the parish. After this adjournment for the inspection of the books, 
after Mr. fon has attended at the office with Mr. Barlow, and these books 
have been carefully gone into; and, after these gentlemen have received a 
report from Mr. Begbie on the 9th of March, with regard to those books, I 
think it is not a little extraordinary that they have given us no notice 
whatever that they intended to dispute the accuracy of Mr. Begbie’s return 
in one single item. 

Mr. DowpEswEL_: We do not dispute it. 

Mr. CLerK: But, after the accuracy of our books has been testified by 
him, you are now going to dispute every item. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: I think Mr. Clerk, as I suggested, you should 
take this as the statement of your case, and call some witness who is aware 
of what your revenue is, to say that your books quodd revenue are correct. 
| Mr. DowpEswELL: That is what I want. 
| 





Mr. CLerK: What I have to prove is that this was our revenue in 1858, 
but I understand from my learned friend that it is intended, asis not un- 
common in inquiries of this kind, to bring forwafd gentlemen who, dis- 

| regarding the logic of facts, will say “this may have been your revenue, 
but it ought not to have been.” 

The AssistaNt-JuDGE: We shall not listen to that. 

Mr. CLERK: I know that that is done. 

The Assistant-JupGE: I can hardly think that will be the course pur- 
sued here. 

Mr. CierK said from what had fallen from his learned friend, he sup- 
posed that was to be the course, but he would satisfy the court that the 
amount here stated was the actual revenue, that the receipts of the com- 
pany from gas and products were so much, and that the total revenue from 
the Fulham works was £47,020 in that year. The next step in the process 
of ascertaining the rateable value of the company’s property would be to 
see what deductions ought to be made from that sum, in order to get at the 
gross profits, or net receipts of the concern. In ascertaining this, they must 
show what was the total cost of manufacture during that year. Mr. 
Begbie had gone through this calculation very elaborately, and his in- 
vestigation certainly justified what he (Mr. Clerk) said when they were 
here before, that the company need be under no apprehension in showing 
their books that any material discrepancy would be discovered. What was 
the result? The expenditure as stated by him originally was £40,062. 8s. 
Upon the investigation of the books and accounts applicable to the Fulham 
works for the year 1858, Mr. Begbie ascertained that there was a slight 
overcharge made in the item of coals, and he reduced that item from 





£22,051 to £22,037 making a difference of £14 in the expenditure under 
that head. 
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. The Assistant-Jupg@g: Is the total £40,583? You need not go into 
etails. 

Mr, CLerK said the whole difference between the company’s statement 
and Mr. Begbie’s figures was £45. Deducting the expenditure from the 
grozs receipts in 1858, the gross profit of the company was seen to be 
£6436. This was the profit which a tenant would obtain in that year for 
carrying on these works. That sum, of course, included the whole profits 
of the tenant, and the rent which he could afford to pay his landlord. 
The next question—and one of the most important in all these inquiries— 
was to ascertain how much of that £6436 the tenant could afford to give as 
rent to his landlord? 

The Assistant-JupGE: That, I suppose, Mr. Begbie has not gone into. 

Mr. Cxierx: Certainly not; that is not a question for an accountant 
at all. 

The Asststant-JUDGE: He seems to have given some materials for cal- 
culating it. 

Mr. CLerk said he had, and with those materials he would deal ina 
moment. There was a statement made by him of the stock in hand in 
coals and stores at the time the tenant would have come into the occupa- 
tion of the premises. Of course, what they had now to do, was to get at 
what the capital of the tenant should be who had to carry on these works. 
|A company of this kind had to be dealt with exactly in the same manner 
as any occupier of premises; they were not to be allowed deductions which 
would be denied toa private party, nor were they to be rated for a lower 
amount, or to have less allowances made to them, than an ordinary tenant. 
The question, therefore, was what capital would be required, and what in- 
terest should be allowed upon that capital? There were many modes 
suggested for estimating the capital of a tenant; and, amongst these, was 
one which he should take the liberty to contend for, as being, as he be- 
lieved, the simplest and fairest under all circumstances: that was, to take 
a per centage upon the gross receipts. And he adopted this mode for one 
obvious reason. If a tenant, with a given amount of receipts, could, by 
economy in working, and by close attention to his expenditure, diminish 
the cost of production, the whole of the increased profit he would make 
should be profit to himself, and could in no degree affect the question of 
the rent he would pay to his landlord. For, let them suppose the case of 
two tenants, carrying on similar businesses, in similar premises, and with a 
like amount of capital, and each making gross receipts of £20,000 annually. 
One of these men, by close attention to business, and by great economy of 
management, might make a profit to himself half as large again as his 
neighbour. Each would be paying the same rent to their respective land- 
lords, but the economy and good management of the one in carrying on his 
business would be so much clear additional profit to him, and ought to be 
so. But, if they calculated the allowance of capital as a deduction trom 
the gross profits of the trade, they would have two very different sums 
from which to deduct the interest on the same amount of trade; for, sup- 
posing that each man earned £20,000 a year, the one might expend only 
£10,000 to obtain it, while the other expended £15,000. If, however, the 
principle were adopted of calculating capital as a per centage upon gross 
receipts in bot cases, as representing what the profits in trade ought to be 
to the tenants, both having the same capital employed, they would get the 
same rate in each. 

The Assistant-JupGE: I do not remember any case in which it has 
been done. 

Mr. Cierk said it had been done in many cases; and, he thought, he 
could not have a better authority on the subject than Mr. Charles Penfold, 
a gentleman who, besides acting as the advocate of the claims of parishes, 
was in the habit of writing a great deal upon the subject. It not unfre- 
quently happened that, when an exciting case came before the courts, Mr. 
| Penfold brought out a new edition of his book on the principles of rating, 
in which he commented a great deal upon the decision, not reflecting upon 
the probable etlect of what he had written being urged against the parishes 
on subsequent occasions, 

Mr. DowprswELt said he thought living authors were never quoted as 
authorities. 

Mr. CLerk thought it was quite fair to quote Mr. Penfold against himself. 
As far as the Middlesex sessions were concerned, Mr. Penfold was one of 
the best friends the bar had. In reference to the last case decided by this 
court, Mr. Penfold took 10 per cent. upon the gross receipts as the interest 
upon tenant’s capital; but, a few weeks afterwards, a new edition of his 
| Work came out, and those calculations disappeared from the book. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: Then, he corrected his error; and you gave him 
proper authority for doing so. 

Mr. CLERK said, if the principle of taking a per centage upon the gross 
receipts was a right one in the case of the ordinary trader, it must also be 
a fair one in the case of a joint-stock company. In the early part of Mr. 
Penfold's book (edition 1860) which had no reference to gas-works, he 
gave, with great elaboration, the mode of estimating in several cases the 
rateable value of certain lands for the purpose of tithe-rent charge, and, in 
every instance, he gave 10 per cent. upon the gross receipts as the profit 
which the farmer ought to have. This part of Mr. Penfold's book had not 
been amended. But, if this mode of calculation was fair in the one case of 
estimating the rateable value for the purpose of the tithe-rent charge, why 
not in the other case of estimating the profits of a joint-stock company like 
|this? He had not intended to take up so much time upon this matter, 
jand was doing it rather for the purpose of illustration than as the 
{actual mode which he proposed. He knew the bias of the learned 
|judge’s mind was towards the adoption of a mode of calculation less 
| theoretical, and based more upon the actual capital employed. Taking, 
| however, 10 per cent. upon the gross receipts, which Mr. Penfold said was 
| the right thing to do in the case of tithe-rent charge, it would give in the 
| present case £4700 as the amount of tenant's profits for the year 1858. 
| This £4700 would have to be deducted from the £6436 net revenue, in order 
|to get at the rent which he would pay to his landlord. The learned judge 
| would probably recollect that in the case of the Chartered Company, which 
| Was recently before the court, he (Mr. Clerk) went into an estimate of what 
| the capital of the tenant should be, and contended that it should be £50,000. 
| The learned judge, in delivering judgment in that case, used these words— 
| “Such a tenant would require to invest a considerable capital in the con- 
| cern, which is estimated at £50,000—viz., for tools, tenant’s fixtures, and im- 
| plements of trade, £22,000, and a floating capital of £28,000. Considering, 
| however, that the value of the tenant's fixtures and implements is proved 
before me by an unchecked estimate, and that the revenue of the company 
jis received quarterly, I think a tenant would only require a capital of 
| £30,000. Upon this, I conclude that 5 per cent. for interest, and 10 per 
| cent. for tenant's profits is reasonable, bad debts having been already pro- 

vided for.” The gross receipts in the case of the Chartered Gas Company 
| were £60,900; the gross receipts in the present case were £47,000. Taking 
jit as a rule-of-three sum, it would stand thus—that, as on £60,900 of gross 











receipts the capital allowed was £30,000, so upon £47,000 he would be en- 
titled to a capital of £23,500. 

The Assistant-JUDGE said the question was, what allowance should be 
made for tenant's profits? Mr. Clerk had told him what it ought not to be; 
but what did he say it should be? 

Mr. CLERK said he was going to take what was allowed in the case of the 
Chartered Company. He believed it was rather lower than usual. It was 
customary to take 5 per cent. upon capital, and 10 per cent. as profit on 
trade; but, as the learned judge had recently decided that he would only 
allow 10 per cent., he should bow to his decision. 

The AssisTant-JupGE: In that particular case, where every possible 
contingency was provided for—bad debts, and everything that could arise 
—I said, the tenant being protected from every kind of contingency, 10 per 
cent. was ample. 

Mr. Crerk said he believed, in the present as in the former case, bad 
debts were provided for, and he would take 5 per cent. upon capital, and 10 
per cent. only upon the trade, upon £23,500. 

Mr. DowprEsweE Lt: That is 15 per cent. 

Mr. CLERK said that would amount to the sum of £3525,and would have 
to be deducted from the £6436. He ought to explain in a few words how 
they ascertained that sum of £23,500. The tenant would have to have 
sufficient capital, in the first place, to take the stock of coals and _ stores in 
hand at the time he entered into possession of the premises. Mr. Begbie 
found, upon examination of the books, that the stock of coals at the com- 
mencement of 1859 amounted to £7270, and stores £1886. He would have 
to provide himself with moveable tools. 

The Asststant-JupGE: Are you quoting from Mr. Begbie’s figures? 

Mr. CLERK: No, sir; Mr. Begbie does not go into it; he merely calculates 
from the books what was the value of the coal and stores on the Ist of 
January, 1859. 

The Assisrant-JuDGE: Then we are to put this aside? 

Mr. CLERK: Entirely; it is only useful to verify the fact that the stores 
really in hand were so much. The tenant would have to purchase the tools 
and implements for carrying on his trade, and they were estimated at £1275. 
He must also have money in hand to pay wages until his gas-rents come in; 
but he would be assisted in this by the proceeds of the sale of coke. The 
coke sales would diminish the amount of the capital required. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: Is the coke included in the £7270 for coal? 

Mr. CLerk: No; that was the value of the store of coal which he would 
find upon the premises to be distilled and made into gas. After he had 
made his gas, the coke would remain, and the proceeds of the sale of it 
would diminish the amount of capital he would require. He would require 
to have a sum of money which would bear some es to his annual 
expenditure for carrying on the works. He (Mr. Clerk) had taken the ex- 
penditure of one-third of the year, the annual expenditure for 1858 being 
ascertained to be £40,583. Besides the stock of coal which the tenant 
would find on hand, he would have to be continually adding to it, and must 
have a sum of money in hand to keep his stock up to a certain amount, to 
replace that used in the course of manufacture. It was stated, on the other 
side, that the rents of the company came in quarterly; and, if so, the tenant 
would, by the expiration of a third of a year, get a great deal of his expen- 
diture back in the shape of gas-rents. From this one-third of the amount 
of expenditure, he deducted three-fourths of the amount of the yearly coke 
sales, which were £8062, leaving the amount of floating capital required 
£11,512, for wages, &c., &c. To this was to be added the stock of coals and 
stores, £9157, and tools and implements, £1275. Then the ue would 
have to pay one quarter's rent, and must have money in hard to pay it 
when it felldue. The rent which the appellants reckoned would be pay- 
able to the landlord was £750. 

The Assistant-JupGE: You assume that he must pay his rent before his 
gas-rents become due; but he would not pay his rent in advance. 

Mr. CLerk said the gas-rents, though payable quarterly, were often con- 
siderably in arrear. The company began to collect them at the end of the 
quarter, and some part of them came in; but the rent which a tenant would 
have to pay was something which came out of the other portions of his 
receipts. If that were not so, he would never have any profits at all. 


The Assistant-JupDGE: I think it is not improbable he would receive 
£750 for gas-rents at the time he would have to pay his landlord, both being 
due at the same period. 

Mr. CLerk: He must have capital to pay his rent. 

The Asstsrant-JuDGE: If he receives the gas-rents, it is not necessary 
to have capital first. 

Mr. CLERK said, beyond that, it was essential that a tenant should have 
a small sum of money in hand to meet contingencies. It would be impos- 
sible for him to take works of this description, and carry them on to ad- 
vantage, if the whole of his capital was expended in the payment of wages, 
and for coals, &c. He must have a sum in the bank to meet extraordinary 
demands, and that had been estimated from the general balances as £809; 
giving, as the total capital of the tenant, £23,500. He had before referred 
to the allowance which the learned judge made in the case of the Chartered 
Gas Company, for the purpose of showing that, adopting the same propor- 
tion in the present instance, it brought out the same figures. Taking 5 per 
cent. upon this £23,500 for interest on capital, and 10 per cent. for tenant's 
profits, which amounted to £3525, the net profits of the trading were £2912. 
The next matter for consideration was, the deductions which should be 
made from the £2912 according to the Act of Parliament, called sta- 
tutable deductions. The tenant must insure; probably, he would notinsure 
in reality, but become his own insurer; but, as the learned judge, in the 
case before referred to, very properly said, that was immaterial. “They 
do not, in fact, insure; but this does not, in my judgment, make that claim 
the less reasonable, and I, therefore, allow it.” The appellants in this case 
claimed £132. 10s. for insurance, being at the rate of } per cent. upon that 
portion of the works which would be destroyed if a fire were to occur upon 
their premises—that was to say, 3 per cent. upon £26,625. They also took 
the same sum for renewal and reproduction, which was allowed by this 
court in the Chartered case. The appellants there claimed 2 per cent.; but 
the court reduced it to 1 per cent., considering all the circumstances. Adopt- 
ing the same per centage, he took 1 per cent. upon the structural value of 
the works and buildings—viz., upon £110,800, which gave the sum of 
£1108; and these two sums together, amounted to £1241 for statutabl 
deductions, leaving the net rateable value of the whole property, £1670. 
This net value had now to be distributed. Of course, to the company, it 
was perfectly immaterial what mode of distribution was adopted, so long as 
the same principle was followed in all the parishes, and tbe uet rateable 
value as ascertained was divided according to the actual value in each. 

The AssIstant-JuDGE: I had an impression from what passed here be- 
fore, that this was a supply in one oo and one parish only. 

Mr. CLerk: The works are in Fulham—all the works are out of the 
parish. 
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The AsstsTant-JupGE: Does it in fact supply any other parish than 
Paddington? 

Mr. CLERK said the works were in Fulham; the mains ran through Ken- 
sington, and only supplied Paddington with gas; but. as to the distribution 
of rateable value, the parishes of Kensington and Fulham were affected. 
The question was, how the amount should be apportioned? Previous to 
1858, the company’s works at Fulham had been very much enlarged; but 
there was an injunction obtained from the Court of Chancery, by a market- 
gardener in that neighbourhood, which prohibited the company from using 
a large portion of those increased works. A tenant, therefore, who came 
into possession in the vear 1859, would find that a great portion of the 
Fulham works were perfectly useless to him. He would, in such case, give 
no increased, but, probably, a diminished rent on that account. If the court 
were now called upon to give a proportion of the net rateable value of 
£1670 to Fulham, according to the actual state of the works at that time, it 
would leave but a very small sum indeed for the parish of Paddington, 
which would not be fair in this case. They could only properly credit 
Fulham for a rateable value in proportion tothe extent of the works actually 
in use for the purpose of supplying gas in 1858. Accordingly, the company 
only proposed to charge, as against Paddington, the value of so much of the 
works at Fulham as a tenant would require for furnishing a supply of gas 
to Paddington in that year. Having mentioned this, he came now to dis- 
tribute the £1670 according to what he believed was the simplest and 
fairest mode of distribution. The learned judge would remember that, in a 
case which was before the Court of Queen’s Bench some time since, the 
principle was laid down, for the first time, of distributing rateable value 
according to direct and indirect sources of profit. He (Mr. Clerk) believed 
the principle was almost unintelligible to all surveyors, and he was not 
aware that any one could put it in practice. a 

The Assistant-JuDGE: You mean the Mile End Old Town case? 

Mr. Cierk: No; it is the West Middlesex Water Company’s case, which 
followed in point of time. The application of that case in the present in- 
stance would leave something like £100 to the parish of Paddington, 
because the principle of that case was, that having first taken a per centage 
upon the structural value of all the works said to be indirectly productive 
of profit, that is the manufactory for gas, and all the mains leading up to 
the point of distribution, the remainder was to be given to the part directly 
conducive to profit, ce. that part which distributed the gas by means of 
services and junctions to the consumers. The effect of applying the prin- 
ciple laid down in that case would be that they would have to distribute 
the £1670, by giving to Fulham in the first place a rateable value in pro- 
portion to the works there, and for the mains leading through Kensington 
up to the point of supply at Paddington, they must apportion such a per 
centage as 1 contractor would require as interest on capital in laying down 
such mains. When this was done, it would be found that the sum remain- 
ing to be apportioned to Paddington, the direct source of profit, would be a 
mere nominal amount. But this wasa principle not generally adopted, 
and unless adopted in all cases it would not be fair to take it in this. He 
(Mr. Clerk) believed the proper mode to be—to take the structural value in 
Of course, the value of 
the land at Fulham must be valued separately. The structural value in 
Paddington they put down as amounting to £32,502, and in the other 
parishes £81,113. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: With respect to Fulham, you only take the part 


|of the works that was available. 


jcised the greatest care in the matter. 


| which was rated. 
|it was the land occupied that was rated. 


Mr. CLERK said that was all that was taken, the surveyors having exer- 
The total structural value was thus 
£113,615. The £32,562 of structural value in Paddington was 28°6 per 
cent. of the total sum of £113,615, which gave as the rateable value in the 
respondent parish of £477. 

The Assistant-JUDGE: You do not make any difference between the 
parish where the supply is, and where it is not? 

Mr. CLERK said, none whatever. It was not worth discussing the point 
now, but he would just state his view upon it. That which was represented 
was the land occupied, and not the profits derived from the sale of gas, 
or was it that metaphysical thing, called a junction; 
The Jand carrying gas in mains 


|was of as much value for the occupation of those mains, whether it delivered 





gas in A or B. He believed this was the fairest mode of distribution for 
the parish; but, if his learned friend chose to apply another principle of 
distribution, he should offer no objection to it. His case would be very 
short; he should, in the first place, satisfy the court of the correctness of 
Mr. Begbie’s account, and then prove, in evidence, the different valuations 
upon which the calculations on behalf of the appellants were based. 

G. C. Begbie, Esq., examined by Mr. Woo.tertt. 

Mr. Lee and Mr. Barlow attended before me, in reference to the accounts 
of the Imperial Gas Company. Those accounts were fully gone into by 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Barlow. A large number of accounts, as rendered to me, 
were admitted by Mr. Lee at once. In every case in which he required to 
look at the books, those books were opened, and he referred tothem. The 
meetings were held at the office of the company, in John Street, Bedford 
Row. As the result of those meetings, I produce an account here to-day. 

Mr. Woo.tetT: Are you able to say whether the books and accounts 
agree? 

Mr. DowpFswEL: We do not dispute that. 

The AssisTaNtT-JUDGE: What do you make the total revenue? 

Witness: £47,020. 6s. 5d. The total expenditure was £40,583. 14s. 4d., 
leaving the gross profits £6436. 12s. 1d. 

Mr. WootterT: What was the stock in coals at Dec. 31, 1858? 

Witness: I have got it in three items. 

The AssisTaNnt-J UpDGE: Why in three items? 

Witness : Because there are different kinds of coals. Of the Newcastle 
there was £6307; cannel, £145; and Boghead, £828—making a total of 
£7270. The stores in hand were £1886. 

“Cross-examined by Mr. DowpEsweELt: I am an accountant. I went 
over the books merely to test the accuracy of the figures before me, so far 
as they were not agreed to by Mr. Barlow and Mr. Lee. The examination 
of them lasted from half-past ten till half-past four in the day. There was 
a book asked for containing the quantity of gas manufactured, but it was 
not produced. 

Mr. DowpEsWELL: Was there a book produced with regard to the re- 
ceipts from coke, and did that contain merely the sums of money received 
from ready-money customers? 

The AssistaNnt-JUDGE: He has not said anything about coke. 

Mr. DowpEswELL: Oh! yes; you will see that residual products are part 
of the income of the company. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: I did not understand that from Mr. Clerk. 

Mr, CLERK: Yes, that is part of the revenue. 

Witness : The receipts for coke were £8062; breeze, £155; tar, £732; 
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and ammoniacal liquor, £310. We took that from the cash-book—the 
ready-money sales. 

By Mr. DowpesweEtv: The general accounts of the company are in one 
set of books. The money comes up from Fulham, for sales of coke, with a 
note. Those notes were shown in many instances. The cash-book, in 
which the money is entered when it comes to John Street, was shown us. 
I did not inquire what became of the whole of the gas manufactured, in any 
way. 

By the Court: I did not inquire whether any coke was sold on credit. 
There was no question raised on that point that I recollect. It was taken 
for granted that all the money received and all the coke sold at Fulham on 
credit, was accounted for in the notes sent up to the office. I did not 
ascertain that it was so from the books. If all the coke sold in the year 
was paid for, it would be included in the cash received. 

By Mr. Dowprswe.v: I did not take any account of coke, except that 
which came up from Fulham. I took account of all the money received 
for coke from the cash-book. I did not take any account of coke sold upon 
credit. 1 did not assume that all was sold for ready money; I took the 
coke as in the cash-book, and you have the details before you. This £8062 
represents, as I understood at the time, and as I believe, the cash received 
for coke sold at Fulham appearing in the cash-book in John Street, after 
deducting the price of coke sent from Shoreditch to Fulham. 

Mr. DowpEswEL: Is not that simply the sum received at Fulham? 

The Assisrant-JupDGE: Well, we are upon the Fulham establishment. 

Mr. DowprsweE.: Certainly; but I shall be able to show that there is 
some omission here. How it has occurred, I do not know. 

Witness: There was no question raised before me upon it. 

The Assistant-JUDGE: It is a pity the question was not raised when the 
book was before them. 

Mr. DowpeEswELt: I shall show you, when we come to work this out, 
that there is an error in it; how, we do not know. That is the very reason 
why I should like somebody to be put forward who knows more than Mr. 
Begbie about it. : His oflice was merely to take the accounts produced to him. 

The AsstsTaNt-JupGE: I understand that he finds in the general cash- 
book of the company—not the cash-book of Fulham—that they give credit 
for £8062 for coke sold as respects the Fulham establishment. Then, he 
found that some coke sent from Shoreditch was taken off as not arising in 
the district of Fulham. 

Mr. DowpEswE.: There is no account of any coke sold on credit. 

Mr. CLerk: Because none is sold on credit—all sales are for cash. If 
my learned friend had asked the question at the office, that information 
would have been given to him. 

Witness: 1 believe the question was asked; and the answer given by the 
accountant was that no coke was sold on credit. 

Mr. Dowpeswe.i: Then, perhaps, you will prove that. 
notice that I raise that issue. 

Witness: If you will look at what was referred to me, you will see that I 
had nothing to do with anything but what was in dispute between Mr. 
Barlow and Mr. Lee. 

Mr. DowpreswE i: Did you in any way trouble yourself to inquire what 
became of the gas when it was iauufactured ? 

Witness: No. 

Re- examined by Mr. CLerk: Besides being an accountant, I am auditor 
of the Great Central Gas Company, and have had experience of gas ac- 
counts before I went to these works. Every item in dispute was tested by 
the books. There was no book that I asked for which was not produced. 
Mr. Lee I believe asked for a book showing the quantity of gas manufac- 
tured, and the answer was that no such record was kept. There was no 
book which I required to satisfy my mind with reference to the disputed 
items withheld. There was a question, when the coke account was under 
discussion, whether any coke was manufactured at the Fulham station and 
sold on credit, and Mr. Lee was told that there was none. 

Mr. CLerk: From the books did you ascertain the quantity of gas sold? 

Mr. DowprsweE Lt: Not the quantity of gas sold, but the revenue. 

‘The Assistant JupGE: That is what we are interested in. (To witness:) 
Was there any dispute raised between the parties as to the amount of gas- 
rent received from consumers? 

Witness: No; we went tothe books for that and examined them, and 
they confirmed it. 

Mr. John Field, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

I am the accountant of the Imperial Gas Company, and have been con- 
nected in one capacity or another with that company for many years. Mr. 
Begbie, accompanied by Mr. Lee and Mr. Barlow, came to the office to ex- 
amine the accounts, and I showed them all the books they asked for. They 
asked for information as to the quantity of gas manufactured. We have no 
station-meter at Fulham, and we have not the means of accurately knowing 
the quantity of gas manufactured there. The books under my superinten- 
dence accurately and faithfully represent the transactions of the company; 
and the extracts made from them are faithfully made. The item of coke 
represents all the coke sold at Fulham. There is no credit there; it is all 
ready money for coke. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Downrswe.u: We have no credit accounts for 
coke at Fulham. The accounts are kept at the head office, and paid there. 
I have nothing to do with the giving of orders for the delivery of coke. If 
any orders are given, they would be given by the parties requiring the coke 
to the station clerk; but the station clerk has no authority to give credit 
without the sanction of the company. ‘The committee mect at the Fulham 
works every fortnight, and all applications for credit for coke would be re- 
ported to them by the station clerk. The coke sold upon credit would be 
entered by him in the credit ledger. I did not say that Mr. Lee asked for a 
book showing the quantity of gas made, but the total quantity of gas sold. 
As far as we are able to ascertain the quantity of gas made, having no 
station-meter, the engineer makes the best guess he can, and enters it ina 
book. Mr. Lee might have seen that book; it was there. I believe he did 
see it; but the book he asked for, and we could not give him, was the book 
containing the quantity of gas sold. When Mr. Fuller was at the office be- 
fure that, he saw the book containing the account of the quantity of gas 
made, That book is here now. 

Mr. DowpEsweLi: You are the accountant of the company; will you 
tell me what dividend the company paid in 1858, 1859, and 1860? 

Mr. CLerk: For 1858, I think; but 1859 and 1860 we do not want. 

Mr. DowpEsweELL: Yes, because there has been a bonus since. 

Witness: In 1858, the dividend was 9 per cent., upon a capital of 
£845,000. The amount of our floating debt at that time was about 
£120,000, but it varies. We paid the same rate of interest upon that. 

The Asststant-JupDGE: What is the floating debt? 

Witness: It is the balance between the assets and liabilities of the com- 
pany; the amount of capital raised, but not invested. The interest is paid 
to the proprictors who have advanced the money. We have a debenture 
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debt as well. We have a capital stock in shares, we have capital raised by 
debentures, and capital raised from profits. A portion of that capital is 
fixed, being invested in works, mains, &c.; and the other portion, not so 
invested, we call the floating capital. 

The Assisrant-JupGe: How is it represented? 

Witness : We have part in coals, part in stores, part in debts. 

By Mr. Downrswe.t: We had, at that time, £149,000 in debentures, 
upon which we paid interest at the rate of 4 and 5 per cent. 

Mr. Cierk: The floating capital is part of the share capital. 

Witness: We had £338,402. 15s. 9d., arising from profits, which had been 
capitalized, upon which we paid £13,000, which is 34 per cent. 

The Assistant-JUDGE: How is that represented? 

Witness : By bonds. 

Mr. Ricnarps: It was capitalized by Parliament in 1854. 

Witness: Our Act of 1854 allowed us to divide £13,000 a year upon it, 
which is about 3} per cent. 

Mr. DowpEswEL: Will you tell me what you did in 1859? Was the 
capital about the same? 

Mr. Cierk: We cannot go beyond 1858. I do not sce the bearing of it. 
The rate is made in 1859 upon the state of things in 1858. 

Witness: The share capital was the same in 1859, and the debentures 
and bonds the same. 

Mr. DowpEsweE vt: In 1860—being limited by Act of Parliament to 10 
per cent.—did you, having power, as it were, to pay back interest, pay an 
additional sum of 2 per cent., to cover 1858 and 1859? 

Witness: We did not; but I will tell you what we did do. We made up 
our back dividend for 1857, when we only paid 7 and 8 per cent., to 10 per 
cent., under the powers of our Act. The diminution of dividend in 1857, 
arose from the high price of coal, and the small receipts for coke. That 
does not apply to 1858 and 1859. We only paid this additional interest in 
respect of 1857. ‘The book produced shows the quantity of coke made and 
sold at the Fulham works. ‘The quantity of coke made in the first half of 
1858, was 13,148 chaldrons; in the second half, 12,197 chaldrons—total, 
25,345. The quantity of coals received during that year was, for the first 
half, 22,3934 tons; for the second half, 7864} of Neweastle, and 104} tons of 

“innel, making a total of 30,3624 tons. ‘The quantity of Newcastle coal 
carbonized for the half year ending June, 1858, was 13,271 tons, and the 
half year ending at Christmas 12,6514, making a total of 25,9224 tons. The 
second half, 6904 tons; making a total of 1124} tons; which, added to tlie 
25,922} of ordinary coals, gives a total of coals carbonized for that year of 
27.047 tons. 
126,239,000 cubie feet; in the second half, 125 895,000; making a total of 
252,154,000 cubic feet. The gas delivered in the first half year was 






252,505,000 feet. 
Mr. Dowprswe.i: Now take the lime used. 
Mr. CLerx: There has been no question raised upon this before. 
The Asstsrant-JupGE: The object of this examination is to to show that 
your books are falsified. 
Mr. DowpesweEuu: There is an error; I do not like to say at present 
what itis. (To witness:) Is not this the book that Mr. Lee asked for? 
Witness: 1f Mr. Lee asked for this book, he had it. 
book in which the gas made was contained, and I said I had not got one. 





Fuller had actually seen the book, and made those extracts from it. 

The Asststanr-JubGE: It is very improbable that they would refuse to 
produce a book from which extracts had been made before; it is a misap- 
prehension. 

After some conversation on the point, 

Mr. CLerK said: I may be in a position to make a very large admission, 
if my learned friend will state what he wants. 
see how much of the gas made was sold, 


more gas than you made. 

Mr. CLerk: The 252,505,000 feet is an estimate of the quantity delivered 
out of the gasholder, not sold to the public; it is a rough estimate, as 
we have no station-meter to check it. 

Mr. DowpreswE Lv: I am quite content, at the present moment, to take 
the evidence of this gentleman. He may give us the information, and then 
I shall have time to check it. 

The Assistant-JupGE: Surely the amount of gas sold will be ascer- 
tained by the money received from the public. 

Mr. DowprsweE Lt: It will become a mathematical certainty by-and- 
| bye; I am merely leading up to it. It is a mere matter of calculation, as 
‘certain as that 2 and 2 make 4. 
| ‘The Asstsrant-JupGu: You say they make a great deal more gas than 

they are paid for? 
| Mr. Dowpreswe.: I believe they are paid for it, and I shall show what 
is done with it. 
| 
| 





The Asststant-JupGe: I thought we should have saved these imputa- 
tions by this inquiry. 
| Mr. Dowpueswe ut: No, sir, it is not an imputation. 
| ‘The Assisrant-JupGe: L think it is a direct imputation. 
| Mr. Downreswe tr: Do not understand me as making an imputation at 
all. You have not a particle of evidence what became of it a present. 
| Mr. Crerk: Our books show every sixpence received from public or 
private customers. 
Mr. DowprsweE..: Tell us then what it is. 
Mr. CLerk: The whole quantity of gas sold was 172,617,000 feet. 
Mr. DowpEswxLu: What has become of the rest? 
Mr. Crerk: That I will explain when we come to it. The rest is leakage. 
‘The Assistant-JuDGE: It is extremely probable. 
Mr Cierk: Under the peculiar circumstances of these works, there is 
nothing extraordinary in it. 
'| The Asststant-Jupce: Do you chargea uniform price of 4s. 6d. for your 
gas? 









| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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Mr. CLerk: No; the public lights are charged different, and also some of 


'/ the large consumers. We supply the railway at 4s. per 1600. 


|! The Assistant-JupGE: Because you give credit for a larger amount of 


|| money than this gas sold at 4s. 6d. would produce. 
|| Mr. DowpEswett: In the £37,759, you have not taken intoconsideration 
the sale of products. 

Mr. CLerK: No, the £37,759 is what we receive from the sale of g: 

S 

the sale of 172,617,000 feet. Of that quantity 128,150,000 feet were sold at 
4s. 6d.; 17,582,000 feet at 4s.; 1,348,000 feet by contract and by scale 
burners, of which we cannot give the proportion; and the public lamps 


gas—from 











‘consumed 25,757,000 feet at £4 per lamp per annum, including lighters ' in hand for contingencies, and also for the payment of his quarter’s rent, 





| he attended before Mr. Huddlestone with me. 


cannel coal carbonized for the first half of the year was 434 tons; for the | 
The quantity of gas made. in the first half year of 1858 was | 


8,000 feet, and in the second half 125,957,000, making a total delivered | 


| eredit, it would be credited against the Fulham works. 


wages, &c.; therefore, I cannot give it you at so much per 1000 feet. These 
items together make up the total of gas sold, 172,617,000 feet. 

Mr. DowpzswELt (to witness): Does that book show the quantity of 
coke made at Fulham? 

Witness: Yes. 

The Assisrant-JUDGE: Can we at all clear the ground as we go along? 
You have asked for the sale of gas; what do you say as to the deficiency ? 

Mr. DowprsweE Lt: I believe it will be found that a portion of this gas 
passed into Marylebone, which I shall demonstrate. 

The Assistant-JUDGE ; What is the amount? 

Mr. DowpEsweELt: The difference between the products of 20,000 tons of 
coal and 27,000 tons; that I give roughly. 

Mr. CLerk: This is an imputation now raised for the first time. 

Mr. DowpEsweEL-: It is not our imputation. 

Mr. Cierk: These questions were never asked at the works. 

The AssistANt-JuUDGE: I suppose there is some one here who does 
know? 

Mr. DowpEswE ut: [f there is, I shall be glad to see him in the witness- 
box. 

The Asststant-JupGe: I do not think these suggestions ought to be 
made on light grounds. 

Mr. DowpeEsweE tt: I will satisfy you that they are not made upon light 
grounds, when I come to the facts. Is Mr. Kirkham here? 

Mr. CLerk: He is; but he does not know enough on that point. I am 
going to call everybody you want to have called. You are now raising the 
question, whether this gas goes into other districts? The gentleman who 
can prove that it does not (Mr. Hersey) is not here. If you had raised the 
question before, and had not allowed us to take it as an admitted fact, that 
all the gas was consumed in Paddington, we should have been prepared to 
meet it. 

Mr. DowDEswELL: We have never had the opportunity of testing it. 

Mr. CLerk: It is an admitted fact, in a special case drawn up, and stated 
for the opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Mr.Wootverr: | can confirm that, and Mr. Dowdeswell knows it, because 





Mr. DowpEsweE ut: It was taken pro hac vice. I did not care what you 
stated it to be. 
The Assisrant-Jup@r: Would that book show if any gas was sold any- 
where else than in Paddington ? 
Witness: No. |! 
Fi rant-JupGE: Will any bock show it? | 








The Assis 
Witness: No. 
The Assisrant-JupGe: Then it is a question for the engineer. 
Re-examined by Mr. CLeuk: I believe, in 1859, there was none of the 
gas made at Fulham sold any where else than in Paddington, but I only 
know what I am told. If any coke produced at Fulham was sold on | 
The book pro- | 





| duced shows an account of all the coke sold at Fulham, whether on cash: | | 


He did not ask for a | 


Mr. Crerk (referring to the paper in Mr. Dowdeswell’s hands): Mr. | 


' sumed as fuel. 


I suppose the object is to | 


The Asststant-JUDGE: It seems to me, at present, that you delivered | 





or credit. If any had been sold on credit, the cash would be received at | | 
the head office. As far as I know, every book asked for by Mr. Lee was | | 
produced, and this particular book Mr. Fuller the solicitor to the parish || 
saw, and made extracts from in January last. | 

Mr. CLerk: You have given some figures with regard to the quantity of 
coke made at the Fulham works. Does the amount in this table of coke 
sold correspond with that, or is it a less sum? 

The Assisrant-JovGx: I have it before me, and it quite corresponds. 

Mr. Cierk: [ apprehend it will be less, because there is some con- 
(fo witness:) Does the amount consumed, added to that 
which was sold, make up the whole produce at the Fulham works? | 

Witness: That is so. 

Mr. Crunk: Mr. Begbie was shown the accounts with regard to all the 
lime and other materials used for purification? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. DowpesweEti: I only referred to that asa means of checking the 
accuracy of your figures. I shall merely use it for that purpose. 

Mr. CLerk: To show that we ought to have produced more gas than we did? 

The Asststant-JupGE: No; that you produced more than you account for. 

Mr. CLerk: Beside the lime put down, are there other purifying materi- 
als—oxide of iron, &c., of much larger extent in value, which do not appear 
on page 3 of these accounts? 

Witness: There are. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: I do not understand this to be in question. 

Re-examination continued: These accounts show all the tar, breeze, &e., 
sold at the Fuiham works; and credit is taken for all the money arising 
from those sales. The capital which I have been asked about is the capital 
for carrying on all the business of the company at the various stations. 
This book, { remember, was shown to Mr. Begbie and Mr. Lee, because he 
certified to the stock of coal on hand on the 3lst of December, and he could 
only have got that from this book. 

Mr. Dowpzswutt: I did not impute anything to Mr. Field; I think i 
was 2 misapprehension. 

T’. G. Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. Cierk. | 

I accompanied Mr, Lee with Mr. Begbie in going through these accounts. 
I believe everything asked for was produced, except an account of the 
quantity of gas made, which Mr. Lee asked for. I told him that the com- 
pany, having no station-meter, made an estimate only of the quantity, which | 
was of little value, and he did not further press the question. ‘The figures new | 
produced as to the quantity made are based upon the assumption of 9500} 
cubic feet of gas per ton cf coal—that is, the company take the actual quan- 
tity of coal consume:l in tons and multiply it by 9500, to arrive at an estimate 
of the quantity made. I believe it is an estimate in excess of the quantity || 
actually produced; still, it is the estimate which the company adopt as the | 
basis of some other calculations m their books, to show the cost of 1000 || 
feet of gas. I have made an estimate of the capital which a tenant would |} 
require for the purpose of carrying on these works. In making my \| 
calculation, I take: first, the stock which a tenant would have to pur- || 
chase on entering into possession of the premises, which, according to | | 
Mr. Begbie’s certificate of the stock actually in hand, consisted of coals || 
£7270. 4s. 2d., and stores £1886. 16s. 9d. 
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Then there are workmen's tools |! 
and implements, £1275; and a tenant would require, in addition, a sum of 
£11,512. 5s. 10d. to pay wages for carrying on the business until the returns 
came in. To ascertain that amount,I take a year’s expenditure, which 
mnounts to £40,583. 4s. 7d, as certified by Mr. Begbie, and from that | de- 
duct 75 per cent. of the amount realized by the sale of coke, being 
£6046. 16s. 6d., leaving the expenditure of the year £34,536. 17s. 7d., and I 
take one-third of that as the sum which the tenant would require—viz., 
£11,512. 5s. 10d.—for the payment of expenses before he is in the receipt 
of any gas-rents. Ladd to that £1555, as a sum necessary for him to have 



































making a total of £23,500. On that amount, I take 5 per cent. for interest 
on capital,and 10 per cent. for tenant’s profits, which works out £3525, and, 
deducting that from the £6436 of gross profits, it leaves, as the rent which a 
tenant could pay for the whole of the works and mains, £2911. 12s.1d. But 
there are certain statutable deductions to be made for the expense of keeping 
the premises in a condition tocommand that rent. ‘The first of these is the 
insurance, which I take at 4 per cent. upon £26,525, that being the value of 
such portions of the buildings as are liable to be affected by fire. All mains 
and underground works are excluded. That works out to £132.10s. Then, 
as the subject matter ultimately wears out, I have taken in this case 1 per 
cent. on £110,850 for a renewal-fund—viz., £1108. 10s. This estimate is 
based upon a calculation of the duration of each article, and a per centage 
corresponding to it. It is lower than many estimates of this description on 
this account, as this company have very few meters of their own, and there- 
fore are at little expense in connexion with them. The meters all belong 
to the consumers, with the exception of a small number. These two items 
together amount to £1241, and leave a balance of £1670. 12s. 1d. 

Mr. CLerK: How do you distribute that among the parishes of Padding- 
ton, and the other places through which the mains and works run? 

The Assisrant-JupGE: That is rather a matter for the court. 

Examination continued: The structural value of the company's works in 
Paddington is £32,502; in Kensington, £11,201; and, in Fulham, £69,912; 
the total being £113,615. I have a plan showing the whole of the Fulham 
works, and also that portion of them upon which I have made my calcula- 
tions, and which would be necessary to be used by a tenant in 1858, for the 
purpose of earning the gas-rental which the company had at that time. A 
portion of the works was out of use at the time, in consequence of the 
injunction obtained by Mr. Broadbent against the company in the Court of 
Chancery. My estimate of £69,912 is the value of that part of the works 
which a tenant would require to occupy for the purpose of producing the 
gas-rental of £37,759, and it is 28°5 per cent. of the total structural value 
of £113,615, that being the proportion in Paddington parish to the whole. 
This gives a netrrateable value in the respondent parish, of £477. 

Cross examined by Mr. DowpEswELu: Mr. Lee did not ask for any book, 
but for an account of the gas made and sold. I told him the company had 
no station-meter, and the only estimate that could be made must be based 
upon a calculation of so many thousand feet of gas for each ton of coal 
carbonized. That estimate would, no doubt, be made by the company’s 
engineer, Mr. Kirkham. Copies of all these estimates were given to 
Mr. Lee at the company’s office. In 1858, some portions of the Fulham 
works were larger than necesssary for the extent of trade carried on in 
them. I have not included the portion which was not necessary for the 
supply of Paddington in my estimate. I do not know whether the premises 
— built for 340 retorts. I did not go into the other part of the retort- 

1ouse. 

Mr. DowpEsweE Lt: Is not the very part you are now speaking of built 
upon a larger scale than is necessary for the supply of Paddington? 

Witness: There were 198 retorts, and, at that period, [ believe the whole 
were used, and I have estimated it upon that basis. The maximum quian- 
tity of gas made in mid-winter, at that period, which was after the injunc- 
tion, was upwards of 1 million cubic feét per day, and the whole of that was 
supplied to Paddington parish. I have only included such portions of the 
works as were necessary for the purpose. 

Mr. DowpEswett: Tell me what portion you have excluded? 

The Assisrant-JuDGE: The plan shows it. 

Mr. DowpesweE.u: Have you excluded anything but two gasholders? 

Witness: Yes; one large retort-house, some purifying apparatus, and 
several other things. 

Cross-examination continued: I have takeu the whole of the plant in 
use at that period. I ascertained what that was from Mr. Kirkham; and, 
also, on inspection of the apparatus, I formed my own opinion as to what 
would be necessary. The whole of those retorts were required to supply 
L million feet of gas per day. I inspected the buoks of the company; and, 
from the quantity of coal consumed, I estimated that quantity. There is a 
wharf and dock at those works. They were made for the use of the entire 
station, and were in use for that purpose before the injunction, and are so 
now. The company have considerably more apparatus in use now than they 
had in 1858, and more than I have calculated for. Ihave no doubt that, 
now the injunction is discharged, they are supplying other parishes with 
gas from those works, besides Paddington. There wasonly a 26-inch main 
in existence then, but last year they laid a 36-inch main in addition 

Mr. CLerk: What have we to do with this? Are we to go into what has 
been done since this rate was made? 

The Assistant-JupGE: There may have been a change since, but that 
cannot affect the rate now appealed against. 

Mr. DowpEswELL: I want to show that, at the present moment, these 
works are being used for a purpose fur beyond what they were then 
applied to. 

The Asstsrant-JupGE: But that will not help you in this rate. 

Mr. DowpEswE Lt: Yes; and I will tell you why. They are charging 
us with the entire use of the apparatus, which, they say, was more than 
necessary. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: The witness says he kas not done it. 

Mr. DowpEswELt: I should be doing wrong if I did not ask him the 
question. It may be that you will have evidence on the other side. 

Mr. Cirrk: I have no objection to the question whether the same works 
are used in 1861 as in 1858, but I object to your going into the quantities, to 
affect future rates. 

Witness: The whole of the works at Fulham occupy 17 acres of land, 
but the portion of the works which I have valued only occupies 5} acres. 

3y Mr. DowpesweEtw: I have included the whole of the dock, and the 
coal-lift. They are capable, I should think, of accommodating the whole 
of the works at present used, and to a considerable degree beyond; but 
these two items are a very small portion of the whole cost. 
“Mr. DowpEswELtL: I shall have evidence to offer upon this matter, and, 
therefore, I shall not cross-examine Mr. Barlow upon it further. 








te-examined by Mr. CLerk: The number of retorts I reckoned as in use, | 


in 1858, was 108. They are double retorts, 20 feet long, with mouthpieces at 
each end—equivalent to 216 single. In order to manufacture the million feet 
of gas per day, it would be necessary to keep that number in use. Certain 
portions of the plant have been enlarged since that period; those portions 
were pointed out to me by Mr. Kirkham, in going over the works, and I 
deducted them in making my valuation. The whole 5} acres of land, 
with the docks and wharf wall, I estimate at £12,165. I apprehend that a 
tenant would pay the same rent to his landlord for the occupation of that 
wharf, whether he unloaded 20,000 or 60,000 tons of coals there. ‘The dock 
is only large enough for three barges to lie in, and 1 do not sce how you 
could reduce the size of it to any appreciable advantage. The dock was 
constructed in 1856, and covers about 1620 yards in it. It is a large 
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| portion of the value of the land; about one-eighth of the whole. The gas- 
| holders are larger than a tenant would require for stcring the quantity of 
| gas sold in 1858 or 1859, but I have excluded the excess from my estimate. 
I have only included about one-third of the actual contents of the gas- 
holder storeage. 

Mr. 7. N. Kirkham, examined by Mr. Cierk. 

I am the engineer of the Imperial Gas Company at the Fulham station, 
and have been so for some time prior to 1858. The works were enlarged 
before that year, with the intention of supplying a much larger quantity of 
gas. There was an injunction obtained against the company in 185/, re- 
straining them from using the new portion; and, in 1858, there was only a 

art of the works at Fulham in use. I pointed out that part to Mr. 
Barlow. From those works to the point of delivery of gas at Paddington, 
there is a very great length of main; and, in 1858, we had to use consider- 
able pressure to force the gas aleng it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. DowpEsWELL: I was the engineer who had the 
care of the construction of the greater part of those works. I had nothing 
to do with the superintendence of the out-door work, as far as main-laying 
is concerned. That was done by Mr. Hersey, our chief inspector. He is 
not here. 

Mr. CLerk: I assure you he should have been here, if you had given us 
notice you required him. 

Cross-examination continued: I superintend the manufacture of gas. I 
estimate the produce per ton of coal at 9500 cubic feet. I cannot say whe- 
| ther that is the actual yield; we have no station-meter; it is only an 
| assumed quantity. I believe that I do produce it. 

The Asststant-JupGE: That would vary, according to the quality of the 
coal ? 

Witness : Yes, and according to the species of coal. We work on 
averages; but, if we have a coal that we have any doubt about, we weigh 
it, and see what it produces; but it is generally averaged. 

By Mr. DowpreswE.u: I remember seeing Mr. Penfold at the works on 
one occasion, but I do not recollect Mr. Hawksley being there. I entered 
into conversation with Mr. Penfold as he went round. I have no idea what 
is our average leakage at Fulham. I have not formed any estimate of it. 
The general opinion is that it is from 20 to 30 per cent. I am not aware 
that I told Mr. Penfold it was 10 per cent.; I will undertake to say that I 
do not recollect doing so. 1 cannot tell whether it is much more; I can 
only tell from the fact of the sum of money we receive as rental. I was 
exanined, on one occasion, befure a committee of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Henry is the secretary of our company. 

Mr. DowpesweLu: Do you recollect Mr. Henry being examined, and 
stating the leakage was 12 per cent. at the outside, and he believed that was 
more than it was? 

Mr. Crerk: Of what? Of this main? 

Mr. DowprsweEui: Of your mains. Did not he state that the outside 
average leakage of your company was 12 per cent., and that he believed it 
was even less than that? 

Witness: 1 have no recollection of it whatever; in fact, I do not recollect 
that he was questioned on that point. 

Mr. DowprswELi: May I ask you whether, if a gas company were 
making a leakage of 32 per cent., they could carry on business at a profit? 

Witness: It all depends upon the cost of production—not only the cost of 
coal, but labour, &c. 

The Asstsrantr-JupGE: You are desired to consider the cost which the 
company now incur, whether, asswning that to be so, they could carry on 
business at a profit with a leakage of 32 per cent. ? 

Witness: 1 cannot suy; 1 have not gone into the calculation. 

The Asststant-JubGE: Mr. Barlow is the person to whom I was about 
to put this question. lle is a person of experience in gas-works and the 
manufacture of gas, and he will tell ns, upon a reasonable calculation, what 
the leakage is. { suppose it would depend in a great degree upon the pres- 
sure used upon the mains. 

Mr. Dowprswe.t (to witness): Take it that you made 252 million feet 
in 1858, and sold 172 millions in Paddington, what has become of the 
difference? 

Witness: 1 am not aware of it. 

The AsstsTant-JuDGE: About 80 million feet? 

Witness: | only know as regards the manufacture, and know nothing of 
the accounts. You can only get at that from the amount of money 
received. 

The Asststant-JupDGE: They have got the amount supplied and the 
| amount made, and they find a difference of 80 million feet; and they ask 
you, as the engineer, whether you can explain it? 

Witness: 1 cannot explain. 

By Mr. Dowpreswe.v: My attention was never called to it. I was not 
aware there was such a difference. 1 have learned the greater part of it for 
| the first time here this morning. I have never tested the production with 
the receipts; I know nothing of the accounts. I know what the produc- 
tion is, assuming 9500 feet of gas per ton of coal. I know the main leading 
up the Edgeware Road from our works. I do not know whether it is the 
parish of Paddington on one side of that road and Marylebone on the other. 
We were not supplying Marylebone from the Fulham works in 1858. 1 
believe we were supplying a part of that parish in 1857. I know nothing 
of the communications of the mains; that is no part of my duty. I believe 
we are now supplying part of Marylebone from the Fulhain works through 
the 26-inch main which supplies Paddington. The supply to Marylebone 
was shut off from that main at the latter end of 1857. 1 know that from 
the difference in the quantity of gas and from the shifting of the valves on 
those connexions by Mr. Hersey. I do not know where those valves are. 
I cannot call to recollection whether the supply to Paddington in 1858 was, 
for a time, from the Battle Bridge station; the books wijl tell. If it was so, 
it would be necessary to open those valves and make The connexions. I 
have not heard Mr. Hersey say it was so supplied. I am not aware that 
Marylebone was at all supplied from Fulham in 1858. 1 believe it was not. 

The Assisrant-JupGeE: It is not a matter which is to rest upon the 
belief of any one. We must have direct evidence of it. 

Mr. CLerk: If this question had been raised, I would have taken care to 
have had the gentleman here who could speak to it. I am anxious to do 
everything necessary, and have not the slightest desire for concealment. 

The Assistant-JupGE: Where there is a witness who must know the 
fact one way or the other, it is useless to question another witness. 

Mr. Cierk: Certainly. No question has been asked before on this 
point; it has been taken as an agreed fact. 

Mr. Powecw: It might save time if Mr. Hersey was sent for. 

The Assistant-JupGE: This part of the case would not be concluded 
satisfactorily to me without Mr. Hersey was examined. 

Mr. DowpesweE.Lt: I am in the dark here. All 1 know is, that they are 
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producing 252 million feet of gas and selling only 172 millions,and yet pay~ 
ing a dividend of 10 per cent. 

The Assistant-JupGE: The dividend is nothing. 

Mr. DowpeEswe wt: But it would ruin them, 

The Asststant-JupGE: It is evident they are a prosperous company, 
but that is no reason why they should pay more nor less than what is right. 

Mr. DowprsweEtt: O, certainly not, sir. (To witness:) You are the 
best conducted company in London, and are paying 10 per cent., are you 
not 

Mr. CLerk: Do you know anything about it? 

Mr. DowpEswEtL: Do you know whether any other company are pay- 
ing 10 per cent.? 

The Assistant-JupGE: It does not signify; the Act of Parliament 
allows them to divide 10 per cent. 

Cross-examination continued: There was only one main between Fulham 
and Paddington--a 26-inch main, which is sealed the whole of the distance, 
and is not tapped till it gets into the parish. It is not a larger main than 
is necessary for the requirements of Paddington. We are now supplying 
the parish of Marylebone from a 36-inch pipe. 

The Assistant-JupGE: That is a new fact. I thought it was admitted 
that, by means of this main, part of Marylebone was supplied now. 

Mr. CLerk: No; we have a 36-inch main for that. 

Mr. Powe: There appears on the papers before you a deficiency of 
80 million feet of gas. 

The Assisrant-JupGE: That is assuming—for there are several things 

to be assumed—that they are never above an average pressure, and that 
9500 feet is the proper calculation as to the production. 
SMr. Powe..: The main question in this case is, what has become of that 
gas? We are prepared,as the matter now stands, to show that that 80 
million feet must have been sold to some one or other, and that it could 
not have gone in the way of leakage. The assumption is, that it has gone 
into some other parish. We have reason to believe that there is now, as in 
1857, a supply into the parish of Marylebone from these works; and there 
is some one who is able to say whether that is so or not. 

The Asststant-JupGE: I do not understand them to deny that there is 
no supply there now. 

Mr. Powetu: But in 1858, I mean. 

The Assisrant-JupGE: That was a sort of neutral time; they did supply 
in 1857, and do in 1861. 

Mr. DowpEswWELL: You will recollect, sir, the case of a company which at 
one time were receiving gas from the mains of another company for a 
lengthened period without knowing it. 

The Assistant-JupGr: You could not have that included in the esti- 
mate if it was taken surreptitiously, and did not come into the receipts. 

Mr. DowpEswELu: But this is only to ascertain what a tenant would 
give for the works; we are not to rate them upon what they actually 
receive. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: But would go upon an assumption of a debtor 
and creditor account; you go upon that principle. 

Mr. Dowprswe tw: | believe the question will not arise, because I shall 
'satisfy you that they do not lose it; it goes into their own pocket. 

Mr. CLerk: We most emphatically say to the contrary. 
| ‘The Asstsranr-JupGE: May I ask you, Mr. Dowdeswell—I do not want 
you to answer unless you think right—is this the main point of your case? 
| Mr. Dowpeswetv: With regard to three or four important points, I shall 
jhave to ask your attention; but it seems odd that they cannot account for 
| this great quantity of gas which has gone. It must have been consumed 
|in other parishes; if so, that will have the effect of enhancing the value in 


| Paddington. 





The Assistant-JuDGE: This is a question of character; for, unless it is 
|done with their knowledge, it is attacking their accounts. 
|| Mr. Dowpreswe tt: I[ really do not intend it; it seems to me incompre- 
| hensible how they could get rid of this 80 million feet of gas. 
|| Cross-examination continued: The 36-inch main is additional to the old 
one, and was laid down last autumn. Before the injunction, we did supply 
/a very small portion of Marylebone, through the 26-inch main by which 
| Paddington is supplied. 
| The Asststant-JuDGE: Was the injunction dissolved? 
| Mr. CierK: We purchased the land last year, and so got rid of the 
| injunction. 
| The Assistant-JupGE: Then, through the whole of 1858, the injunction 
was in force? 
| Mr. CLerk: It was so. 

Cross-examination resumed: The 36-inch main does not go up to Pad- 
|dington; there is a 22-inch main which runs up the King’s Road. It is 56 
‘inches for some thousand yards from the works to the corner of the King’s 

Road, at the Man in the Moon, and 22 inches along Sloane Street, and then 
36 inches afterwards. In 1858, we had a 22-inch pipe running up Sioane 
Street, which was not connected with the works, but was cut off. There 
| was a 26-inch main from the works up into the Uxbridge Road, the whole 
way, and through that, a small portion of Marylebone, as well as Paddington, 
had been supplied. The quantity of coke which we produce from a ton of 
coal is generally averaged at a chaldron; but it depends entirely upon the 
coal. We were using partly Wigan Wallsend in 1858, which does not pro- 
| duce anything like that quantity of coke per ton. I am not aware that we 


fuel on the works is about a third of that which is produced. That is about 
used tar as fuel, but we are not doing so now. Iam not aware that we 
used it to any great extent in 1858. We use our coke hot, which makes 
the consumption less. We use clay retorts, 20 feet long, some of which 
have been in action more than five years, and are good at the present time. 
I cannot say thaf they will last from five to ten years more; we assume 
that they last about eight years. I might have told Mr. Penfold that they 
would last ten years; but it isa mere assumption; probably, they will. I 
am not aware that I said they cost £20 for setting. The cost is £17 per 
retort, including the setting. There were thirty-six furnaces and two 
retorts to a bed, and the whole of them were at work in December, 1858; 
but I cannot give you the average during the year. The proportion at 
work in January and February would be about the same as in December. 

Mr. DowprswEtw: I sce that you charge for repairing these furnaces, 
£755. 3s. 3d. for labour alone. 

Mr. CLERK: I must say, this is a strange way of conducting their case. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: They will not expect that, if you paid a certain 
| sum for repairs, I shall say they ought to have been much cheaper. I 
| should be guided by what you have actually paid, assuming that you will 
| not throw away money. 
1; Mr. DowpeswE.t: They may have paid it; but the question is, whether 
| it isa payment on account of retorts at all? 











| produced 25,000 chaldrons of coke that year. The quantity of coke used as | 


a fair average; there may be cases in which it is more or less. We have | 


| sent out from the Fulham works was very much reduced. We ceased to 


| bone, in consequence of the interference of the injunction. | 


Mr. CLERK: They are going to falsify our books for this purpose. 

Mr. DowpeswE tt: I say that the resetting of the retorts is not chargeable, 
but should be extended over a considerable number of years. I will ask the 
witness how he accounts for £755 in this year for labour only? 

Mr. CLerk (to witness): Do you know anything about the accounts? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. DowpEswELu: There is a charge of repairing furnaces, £755. 3s. 3d., 
in 1858. How could that possibly have been expended in repairing these 
furnaces? Is it upon an average of years? 








The Asstsrant-JuDGE: You may be able to put your finger on an 
isolated item of this sort, and show that it is not borne out by one’s ex- 
perience and knowledge, but you must remember that this is a sub-division of 
the whole expense of wear and tear; and they put it under different heads 
as well as they can. Though the account, as a whole, may not be open to 
invasion at all, you may find some sub-division in which the items are not 
correct. 

Mr. DowpEsweE tu: I believe this is for work, the expense of which ought 
to have been spread over a series of years. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: I understand that these retorts continually 
—_— to be renewed, and they give you the amount per year? 

fr. DowDESWELL: In this year,they charge £2160. If they had actually 
reinstated them all, they could not have come to that. 

Witness: There is a great deal more in this than retorts. 

Mr. DowpEsWELL: I want you to explain how it is you charge, in 1858, 
the sum of £755. 3s. 3d. for repairing furnaces. If they were extensions, it 
ought to go to capital. 

Mr. CLerk: These were not extensions; we were under an injunction, 
and it is not to be supposed that we were extending our works. 

Witness : That itera would include the whole wear and tear of the retort - 
ein beds, ovens, and coke furnaces, for the time being, in the retort- 

ouse. 

Cross-examination continued: We had the number of men in our employ, 
when the injunction was obtained, that were necessary for the whole of the 
works. We discharged a great many of them then; as many as 400 in one 
day. Wedid not retain a number of men after the injunction, hoping that 
their services would be needed. 

Re-examined by Mr. CLerk: I believe that all the details of these items 
of expenditure appear in the books of the company. 

Mr. Begbie was recalled, and, in answer to the learned judge, explained 
from the books where he obtained the items of expenditure. 

The Asststant-JupGE: It is a pity that all which was not satisfactory to 
Mr. Lee was not asked for. It was to save all this that we adjourned. 

Mr. Dowpeswe.v: Will you pardon me? All that Mr. Begbie went for 
was to see whether the statements made tallied with the books or not. 
Whether they were proper or improper deductions, was entirely a matter 
not in his discretion. 

The Asststant-JUDGE: I quite see and concur with you, but, if Mr. Lee 
desired to have further details than what were furnished to him, all I say 
is, I am sorry he did not ask for them. 

After some conversation on the point, 

Mr. DowpesweEt said it was a very singular thing that the mere repair | 
of furnaces should have cost £755; he was told that that would actually | 
be for eight bricklayers and eight labourers, employed every day in the | | 

| 














ear. | 
4 Witness : It would be for the repair of the whole of the furnaces, and the 
mouthpieces of the retorts as well; it takes the whole wear and tear. | 
Re-examination continued: Besides discharging a number of hands after | 
the injunction, we limited ourselves to the use of two retort-houses. We} 
have to do repairs to the ovens and furnaces weekly. The repairs, in 1858, | | 
were increased, in consequence of the position we were placed in with refer- | 
ence to the injunction. The calculation of £17 per retort, includes the | 
retort, and the bricks and materials used in the furnace for it. There are 
iron mouthpieces at each end, and lids, and other things. 
Mr. DowpEsweE vt: You will find a separate item for that. 
Mr. CLerk: Mr. Barlow has put 108 retorts of the value of £20, and, it 
seems, they were set up for £17 each. 
The Assistant-JuDGE: Does not Mr. Barlow take a separate item for 
the iron mouthpieces, &c.? 
Mr. CLerk: Yes; £3190 for all the mouthpieces and connexions. 
Re-examination continued: We had to use pressure considerably above | | 
the average to force the gas along that 26-inch main. The highest was | 
4 2-10ths, and the lowest, 3 1-10th. That heavy pressure would entail a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





considerable amount of leakage. ‘There is a large consumption of gas upon | | 
the works, which forms part of the 80 million feet unaccounted for. ‘The con- | | 
sumption at the works is included in the 252 million feet which was manu- | 
factured in the year. I cannot say what quantity was used on the works, 
but it must have been considerable, as gas is burned on the stages at night: | 
and there are coke-vauits under the whole of our retort-house, in which 
gas is burned day and night. 

By the Court: I cannot give an approximate account of the number of 
lights burning there. There might have been 100 in 1858 alight night and 
day, and the average consumption of each about 6 or 7 feet per hour. 

By Mr. DowpEswe.u: The whole of the gas supplied to those lights 
came from the gasholders. 

By Mr. CLerk: The 26-inch main was comparatively a new one: it was | 
laid down in 1846. In 1858, we used a considerable quantity of gas to blow | 
off the foul air in cleaning the inlet and outlet-pipes of the gasholder. 

By the Courr: I was not asked by the directors either in 1858, or any 
other time, to account for the difference between the gas made, and that for | | 
which they were paid. There was no deficiency discovered that I am 


aware of when we ceased to supply Marylebone; at one time the quantity | | 


| 
| 


supply Chelsea and Fulham from those works at the same time as Maryle- 


Mr. Barlow, recalled. 

The Asstsrant-JunGE: You have had great experience in gas-works, I | 
know. You have heard this discussion; what do you think, under all the 
circumstances which have been stated, is a fair allowance for possible 
leakage in this case? 

Witness : 1 can say that the leakage has certainly been 31} per cent. 

The AssistantT-JuDGE: Do you mean that is the result of an examina- 
tion of figures? 

Witness: Yes. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: We know the figures show a loss by leakage, or 
something else, of a large quantity of gas, but what do you say from your || 
experience might reasonably be estimated as the loss for leakage ? | 

Witness: 1 know that while the leakage of the Great Central Com- 
pany in the City of London is 15 per cent., the leakage of another company 
jn London was 30 per cent.. 
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The Asststant-Jup@e: Can you tell us how the great difference 
et 

Vitness : It may arise from the state of the mains, from their age, and also 
from the area over which the gas is distributed, in the one case being much 
larger than in the other. 

The Asststant-JupGE: Do I understand you to say, looking at the age 
of the mains here, and the extent of the area supplied, the leakage might be 
expected to be 31 or 32 per cent? 

Witness: I am not surprised that it was so ; I am a resident in 
Paddington parish myself, and I have in my own house a pressure- 
register, which I occasionally set in motion for 24 hours, and I am satisfied 
from the experiments I have made that there is no excess of pressure in the 
district; therefore, there is no waste from that cause. There may have 
been a great pressure to force the gas through the 26-inch main in Ken- 
sington; but in Paddington the pressure has only been sufficient for giving 
a due supply of gas. 

= eam upGE: That would operate against the waste you 
speak of. 

Witness : It would prove to my mind that there is no unnecessary pres- 
sure, and no leakage which might have been prevented, 

The Assistant-JupGE: Then, you think the leakage is principally in 
Kensington? 

_ Witness: And also in Paddington; I have no doubt that, if an examina- 
tion of the mains took place, the leakage might be reduced. 

rhe Assisranr-JupGe: There being no improper pressure would tend 
rather to diminish the amount of leakage ? 

Witness : It would so. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Woo.uetr. 

From my experience, what is called leakage —that is, unaccounted-for gas, 
varics from 8 per cent. as the minimum to 45 per cent. as the maximum. 
I have known it as much as 45 per cent. I do not think 31 per cent. is an 
extraordinary leakage in this company. The coal is assumed to produce 
9500 cubic feet of gas per ton; but, I do not believe the quantity can have 
been actually produced; it is above the average quantity, and there is an 
over-estimate in my opinion there. In the next place, there is a quantity 
of gas consumed upon the premises, which in most cases is taken into 
account in estimating leakage, but here it has not been. At gas-works 
under my own immediate superintendence, of much about the same size, 
the quantity of gas consumed in the works is 6 million feet per year, which 
amounts to 2 per cent., or rather more, on the quantity produced. Then, 
this company is in the habit of allowing all their consumers to purchase 
their own meters. The consequence I know to be this, from actual expe- 
rience, that there is a large quantity of gas escapes without being registered. 
Then, finally, there is the actual quantity which results from over-burning 
of the public lamps, for they generally burn more than their estimated 
consumption; a large quantity which escapes from service-pipes leading 
into houses; and, also, the quantity which escapes from the mains them- 
selves. ‘To some extent, the length of the main and the pressure upon the 
pipes would affect the leakage; but,I value that very little. I do not 
think, under the circumstances, that this isa remarkable quantity of gas 
unaccounted for. In very great part it is not leakage; it is simply a difier- 
ence between the estimated quantity and the realized. I have known it 
more in other companies. Some years ago, I had occasion to inquire into 
the general leakage of London, and I then found there was then a leakage of 
fully 35 per cent. I agree with Mr. Barlow as to the figures in the revenue 
account, with the exception of a little matter explained here. The result 
of my calculation comes out £510 (in consequence of some evidence given 
here to-day upon a point which I was not aware of), instead of Mr. Barlow’s 
£477. I may explain it shortly in this way: this difference arises from 
there being a ready-money sale for coke. Mr. Barlow estimated that the 
tenant’s capital must be increased by 25 per cent. upon the value of the 
coke sold; but, it has been proved here, that it is all a ready-money sale. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: No; it is said that it is paid for, and all that is 
paid for is included in the account. A great deal of it is sold on credit. 

Witness: I understood that the amount of the yearly production was 
realized in money. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: The £8000 realized was received; but it was not 
stated that the coke was paid for on delivery—on the contrary, it was said 
that orders were sent down to Fulham, and the directors arranged whether 
they would give credit or not. If they did, the account was sent up to the 
chief office, and the money paid there when due. 

Mr. CLERK: We are not desirous of taking credit for what is not our due. 
As a matter of fact, there is no credit; what was said was, that such would 
be the case if credit were given—so that, Mr. Hawksley is correct. 

Mr. DowpEsweE..: Have you taken the whole amount of gas manufac- 
tured and sold by this company, and estimated the leakage from the whole 
system? 

Witness : Not at all. 

Mr. DowpEswELL: Could a gas company, paying and getting the ordi- 
nary prices for materials, in your opinion, pay 10 per cent. upon their entire 
capital, if they were making a loss of 31} per cent. in the shape of leakage? 

The Asststant-JupGE: This is only one portion of the work, though a 
very considerable portion. 

Mr. CLERK: No; a small portion. 

Mr. DowpEswELL: These works are the largest of the whole. 

Mr. CLerg: They are 12} per cent. of the whole. 

Cross-examined by Mr. DowprEsweELi: This company could not pay a 
10 per cent. dividend upon the large capital invested in these works, with 
that leakage. There would be a profit of £6436. 12s. 1d., and that would be 
the sum to be divided upon a capital of £800,000; that is, taking the actual 
facts as they arise—viz., that the income of the company was £47,000, and 
their expenditure, £40,583, A great many companies do not put by any- 
thing for a renewal-fund; though, I think, they ought to do so. I was 
examined before the committee of the House of Commons, last year, on the 
Metropolis Gas Bill. I have no knowledge that Mr. Henry then stated that 
the leakage of this company was 12 per cent., and that he believed it was 
not somuch. I was not in the room at the time. Leakage is not well ex- 
plained by a per centage. The leakage is frequently more in new works 
than in old ones, and it arises in this way: in new works, there are few 
customers, and a large quantity of main-pipe with little supply upon it; 
and the consequence is, that the estimate of leakage by per centage is very 
large, though the absolute quantity is not so. Iam engineer of the gas- 
works at Nottingham. The leakage there is about 8} per cent; that is to 
say, the unaccounted-for gas. As a general rule, it rises in very well-con- 
ducted companies much higher than that. It is generally one-sixth of the 
quantity manufactured. In Nottingham, we send through our mains a 
large quantity of gas to manufacturers, and there is a very large night 
consumption. As a matter of course, the per centage of leakage is less on 
that account; but that is not the case in Paddington. 
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| ordinary plant of the company, ground, and buildings, &c., with the ex- 
ception of meters. I included the value of such quantity of land as is ordi- 











By the Courr: In Nottingham, there is a large revenue from a small 
number of customers. 

By Mr. DowprsweE.u: The railway company are very large customers, 
but the consumption at the station during the night is very small, as there 
are a few lights only kept burning. The proportion of coke used as fuel is 
generally about one-third, taken on the average of the year. I do not 
know exactly what amount the company have invested at their Fulham 
works. My estimate of their cost was £160,000. I was not guided, in 
making that estimate, by what I was told of the amount actually invested. 

The Asstsrant-JupGe: Then your estimate, without knowing the cost, 
very nearly corresponds with what you found out afterwards to be the case? 

Witness : It does. A 

Re-examined by Mr. Cterk: I made my estimates upon the parts in 
use in 1858. I know that the cost of plant to produce a million feet of 
gas per annum is a little over £600 in London; and here, where 250 million 
feet are manufactured, which, taken at a little over £600 per million, shows 
the capital which would be required is £160,000. That includes all the 


narily required. 

By Mr. Dowpeswe.w: I did not ascertain the sum which the entire of 
those works cost. I had no means of ascertaining. I should think they 
must have cost £200,000: that would about represent the capital invested 
there. The dividend would be upon the capital invested. Part of the 
plant is paid for out of loans. 

By Mr. CLerk: The company at that time were working under con- 
siderable disadvantage, by reason of the injunction which applied to these 
works, and these works alone. They had the same staff of officers, and 
the same salaries to pay for making this smaller quantity of gas as they 
would have done for a larger supply. I have looked through the accounts, 
and they show that in the year about one-half of the coke was used in the 
works, 





Mr. Thomas Hersey, examined by Mr. CLerk. | 

Iam the superintendent of the out-door works of the company. The} 
mains are very much under my superintendence. I know how the mains | 
are carried from the works at Fulham to Vaddington. During 1857, we 
were supplying parts of other parishes from those works—Chelsea, Ken- 
sington, and part of Belgravia. In that year, an injunction was obtained, 
prohibiting us from using any parts of the extensions, After that, there 
was a line of valves put in along the Edgeware Road. 

Ms. CLerk: Can you tell us whether, during the year 1858, any quantity, | 
and, if any, what quantity, of gas was supplied through the mains from 
Fulham into the parish of Marylebone? 

Witness: A yery small quantity,if any. We considered that the Fulham | 
works supplied Paddington, and Paddington alone. There were a few lights 
on the Marylebone side of the Edgeware Road supplied; but that was com- 
pensated for by the supply to Paddington from Battle Bridge station. I should | 
think there were some sixteen or eighteen public lights in Marylebone so | 
supplied. They were charged £3. 8s. per lamp, so that something like £65 
or £70 would be received in Marylebone for gas so supplied from Fulham. | 
‘There were a few private lamps in the Edgeware Road supplied as well. 
cannot tell the exact number; but I can tell where they were. | 

| 
| 











By the Court: The object of putting on those valves was to cut off the 
supply to Marylebone. 1 should think from £400 to £500 a year would be 
the amount of gas supplied in that year from Fulham to Marylebone; but, 


then, on the other side of the Edgeware Road, in Paddington, there were | | 


other lights which were not supplied from the Fulham station, the receipts 
for which would be credited to Fulham. ‘There was a larger number sup- 
plied from the Pancras works, and ata higher rate. The public lamps in 
Paddington were charged £4 each per annum; and in Marylebone, £3. 8s, 
There were about 30 public lamps in Paddington supplied from the 
Pancras station, and they fully compensated for what was supplied in 
Paddington from Fulham. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Dowpeswett: I can show, on the plan, where | | 


the valves were put. They were on a line with the east front of the houses | 
in the Edgeware Road; not further north than Marylebone Road. I have so | 
far the control of the mains that most of them are laid down under my | 
superintendence and direction; but, when large ones are to be laid, Mr. 

Methven would be consulted, if in Pancras, or Mr. Clarke, if in Shoreditch, 

er Mr. Kirkham, if in Fulham. There was one valve to every side street. 

They were capable of being turned at pleasure; not quite so easy as water- | 
plugs, because they are not used but once in two or three years, and, there- 

fore, get set. 
When one is required to be opened, I go with the foreman to have it done. 

We sometimes have sudden demands for gas arising from fogs. In 1858, I 
had occasion to open these valves in the month of December; the supply | 
through them was continued for three or four days about the Christinas | 
week. I opened a large valve to give an additional supply from Marylebone | 
to Paddington. I did not open one to give a supply to Marylebone. I can- 
not tell accurately how many private houses in Marylebone were supplied 
from the main up the Edgeware Road. I should think 70or80. They are 
mostly shops; there are some two or three public houses. There is one 
large one at the corner of Nutford Place, with 7 or 8 large lamps; that was | 
supplied from Pancras. These mains were laid in 1854, before [ had charge | 
ofthem. It is my duty to prevent leakage; and I do so to the best of my 
ability. I do not know whether the leakage is less in our company than in 
any other, as I have never compared it. Great pains are taken to prevent 
loss by leakage. Leakage takes place more in service-pipes, | think, than 
in the mains. In a well-laid main, there is scarcely a perceptible leakage 
at first. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cterk: At that time, the consumers found their 
own meters. The supply to the public lamps at the corner of Nutford 
Place was changed to Fulham in 1859, The supply from Pancras to Pad- 
dington, in 1858, continued three or four days. 

By Mr. DowpEswELL: We did not supply any part of Belgravia from the 
Fulham works after the middle of 1857, nor any other places except Pad- 
dington in 1858, except what I have mentioned. 

Mr. Kirkham recalled, and examined by Mr. Clerk. 

I have made an approximate estimate on the consumption of gas upon 
the works. It is about 3,351,000 cubic feet per year. 

The AsstsTaANnT-JupGE: Can you show that the amount said to be re- 
ceived included the supply to Marylebone? ‘They have shown that some 
portion of the gas estimated at £400 or £500 was supplied into Marylebone 
parish from the Fulham works in 1858: can you show that credit was given 
in the accounts of the company for that. 

Mr. CLerk; No; that forms no part of the receipts in Paddington; but 
the quantity received from Pancras forms part of the receipts in Pad- 
dington; that which Mr. Hersey states was supplied from Pancras works 
into Paddington parish, which, | take it, is certainly equal to that from 








I have the control over them, and have the key of them. | 
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Fulham into Marylebone is accounted for, and forms part of the receipts in 
Paddington. 

The Assistant-JupcEe: You say that in 1858 you supplied no gas to 
any other part than Paddington: do you include all you received for gas 
— from Fulham? 

r. CLerk: Yes; and the quantity received from Pancras. 

The Assistant-JupDGE: It must include that supplied to the houses in 
Marylebone. 

Mr. Frexp: It does so. 

The Assistant-JupGE: You have given credit for receipts in Pad- 
dington, which appear now to have been paid part in Marylebone? 

Mr. Freup: Yes. 

Mr. DowpEsweEtu: He said he did not know. 

Assistant-JuDGE: But, if you reflect for a moment, if they gave credit 
for all money received, you will see that that was for some gas supplied 
from the Pancras station. 

Mr. Field recalled, and examined by Mr. DowprsweE tu. 

I do not know anything of the receipts of this money. Our Marylebone 
collector is not the same as the Paddington one. I do not know where 
Marylebone was supplied from, when the supply was taken off the Fulham 
works. 

By Mr. Cterx: The Marylebone collector would collect the rents on the 
eastern side of the Edgeware Road, and the Paddington collector on the 
vag side. ‘The whole amount so reccived in Paddington is given credit 
for here, 

Mr. CLterk: That is my case. 

Mr. DowprsweEcu: Mr. Kirkham has given the quantity of gas con- 
sumed on the works. 

The Asststanr-JupGE: In round numbers, it is 34 million feet. 

Mr. DowpesweE.t: I want to know how he makes that out. 

Mr. Kirkham : I have taken an average of 70 lights burning on the pre- 
mises, but there were more than that. I have taken them at an average 
consumption of 5 feet per hour; but, many of them burned without any 
burner at all, with a flame 14 or 15 inches long. I believe the estimate is 
understated. 

Mr. DowpEswet.: How many of these were only burning at night? 

Witness : About 50 I imagine burned night and day in the coke-vaults 
underneath, and in the gangways, where there is such a draught that if 
they had burners on they would soon be blown up. 

The Assistant-JupGe: We made a calculation upon what he stated 
before, and it came to rather more than that. 

The farther hearing was adjourned to the 27th of April. 





SaturDAy, Apri 27. 

Mr. DowpEswELt stated that he thought the most convenient course 
would be for him to call his witnesses before addressing the court, and then 
to sum up the case for the respondents. 

Mr. CLerk said he had no other objection to that proposal than this: 
the appellants had all along been entirely in the dark as to how the parish 
had arrived at the rateable value of their works, and he should feel a diffi- 
culty in cross-examining their witnesses, unless he knew to what point that 
evidence was directed. He thought his learned friend should at least give 
them an outline of his case. 

Mr. DowpEswEL.u said he would briefly state sufficient to enable his 
learned friend to appreciate the evidence he was about to lay before the 
court. It was hardly necessary for him to state that the gentlemen who 
were concerned for the parish had experienced the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining statistics to enable them to form any opinion of the rateable value 
of the appellants property. He should call before the court Mr. Penfold 
and Mr. Castle, two gentlemen who were engaged by the parish for the 
purpose of ascertaining the facts upon which to base the rate in this case. 
Those gentlemen attended at the works of the company, and saw Mr. Kirk- 
ham, and ascertained from him the average number of retorts at work, by 
which they could form a pretty accurate conclusion as to the quantity of 
coals consumed. They ascertained, also, that the leakage of the entire 
system of the company was about 10 per cent. They then took the returns 
which were made to the clerk of the peace, and, combining the information 
there contained with that which was to be found in the Blue Book, they 
had arrived at a pretty accurate estimate of the rateable value of the works. 
Mr. Penfold was a gentleman of experience in these matters, and the 
evidence which had been given, on the part of the company, as to the results 
of the working of the establishment, would satisfy the court that the esti- 
mate he had formed as to the quantity of gas produced there was perfectly 
reasonable. His learned friend had been obliged to give in evidence that 
the quantity of gas produced at those works amounted to 252 million 
feet; and, when that quantity came to be tested by the gas-rental, which 
was stated to be £37,759, there was an absolute loss of 79,383,000 feet of 
gas, which were entirely unaccounted for. That was the evidence given on 
the other side. Mr. Penfold, for the respondents, had made estimates founded 
upon what could never deceive—viz., the returns of the company for the 
working over the whole of their system, and he found that the rental which 
ought to have been received from the quantity of gas actually manufac- 
tured, according to the statement of Mr. Kirkham as to the number of feet 
per ton of coal (9500), ought to have been £45,978. His learned friend had 
stated that the entire sum received by the company for coke, in 1858, was 
£8062. 6s. 6d. Now, it was a well-understood fact, which admitted of no 
controversy, and which, indeed, was not attempted to be denied by Mr. 
Kirkham, the company’s engineer, that a ton of coal produced a chaldron 
of coke. When the gentlemen who represented the parish attended at the 
works, they found that the company were pursuing a system which greatly 
economized the consumption of fuel; and Mr. Kirkham stated to them that 
one-third only of the coke produced was consumed in heating the furnaces. 
‘The £8062, therefore, did not represent anything like the value of the coke 
produced there. Taking the price of coke at 12s. per chaldron, the com- 
pany must have received £3000 more for that article than stated in their 
accounts. These two sums, added to the £6436 which the company gave 
as the gross profits of the Fulham works, brought up the amount to £17,498, 
In addition to that, he would show that the consumption of coal, for the 
production of the amount of gas-rental given by the company, was 5000 
tons less than they stated. There would, also, be a corresponding reduction 
in the value of the purifying material said to be used, to the extent of £651; 
and there would be some diminution in the cost of labour; in fact, there 
would be found to be a deduction necessary of one-fifth of the cost of pro- 
duction. When they came to look at the expenses of this establishment, it 
would be seen that they were enormously disproportioned to the other parts 
of the company’s works. It was unreasonable to suppose that the Fulham 
works were less productive than the stations of the company in other parts 
of the metropolis. Those works, as compared with the entire system of the 
company, represented a rental equal to one-eighth, or 12} per cent., of the 
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whole. Mr. Penfold had gone carefully and deliberately through the work. 
ing of the entire system, and compared it with the statement of the results 
here, and it would be seen that the difference was most startling. Not only 
was there a total discrepancy to the extent he had named, but, from the 
table which he held in his hand, and which had been prepared by Mr. Pen- 
fold, it would be most apparent that there must be a very great error some- 
where. He could not say how it arose; whether the manufacture of gas 
had been negligently managed, or whether the books had not been accu- 
rately kept, he could not explain; bnt the results which would be stated 
were such as their own returns proved, and they would convince the court 
that the company’s statements of a gross profit from the Fulham works of 
only £6436 could not be the correct one. ‘The present inquiry, however, 
was not as to what the books of the company presented, but as to what a 
tenant would give for these works, partly, of course, basing the calculation 
upon the amount of business which had been done there. But the tenant 
would take into consideration what the company were doing at other works 
of a similar character, and what other companies of the same kind were 
also enabled to do. The table to which he referred showed what was the 
cost of the coal used by the company over their entire system, what were 
the expenses attending the manufacture, and what the amount of leakage. 
He found from it that the cost of coal was £147,357. It was admitted that 
the cost per ton was 16s. 10d., so that this represented a consumption oi 
The quantity of gas which could be produced from that 
quantity of coal was 1,632,067,000 cubic feet. ‘The total receipts of the com- 
pany for gas, from the whole of their works, was £298,259; and, as the 
receipts at Fulham were £37,759, those works represented one-eighth of 
the whole rental. 

The Asststant-JupGE: That, you say, is right. 

Mr. DowpEswEL.t: I do not deny that that is their rental in Paddington. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: But that it forms one-eighth of the total? 

Mr. DowprswELL said the company could not dispute that, because it 
was based upon the very papers which Mr. Begbie had prepared. And, if 
the learned judge would look at the bottom of the gross expenses table, he 
would see that they had so divided it themselves. The leakage over the 
whole system—that was, the difference between the quantity of gas manu- 
factured and the quartity sold—was 228,496,000 feet, the quantity made 
being 1,632,067,000 feet, and the quantity sold 1,403,571,000 feet, which was 
a deficiency equal to 14 per cent. If they took the gross receipts per ton of 
coal upon the whole system of the company, they would find they were 
34s., and the expenses were 85 per cent. of the receipts, exclusive of the 
residual products. Comparing these figures with the returns for the Ful- 
ham district, it would be found that the quantity of gas said to be manu- 
factured there—viz., 252,134,000 feet—tallied precisely with the proportion 
which he had stated that those works bore to the whole. The quantity per 
ton of coal was also precisely the same; but the total quantity accounted 
for in Paddington was only 172,751,000 feet, so that there was a deficiency 
of 79,383,000 feet. Properly speaking, the deficiency ought only to be one- 
eighth of the entire unaccounted-for gas—viz., 14 per cent; but this state- 
ment showed a deficiency of 31°18 per cent. at the Fulham works. Then, 
he passed to the receipts, which it became important to consider in this 
way. They were stated to be £37,759, and the quantity of coal carbonized 
being 27,046 tons, the produce, instead of being 34s., which was the rate over 
the whole system, was only 27s. 11d. In reference to expenses, the com- 
pany claimed £39,767, which was 105°3 per cent., for Fulham, whereas 
over their whole system they were only 85 per cent. Under these circuin- 
stances, the respondent had taken the results of the working of other com- 
panies. Mr. Penfold had gone to the worst works in London, which were 
those of the Chartered Company in the Curtain Road, the mains of which 
had been down for 50 years. Taking the entire system of the Chartered 
Company, the leakage was 14°06 per cent. 

Mr. CLERK: Not the Curtain Road station? 

Mr. DowpEsweELu: Yes; I am going to give the Curtain Road station. 

The Asststant-JupGE: Is that leakage only? 

Mr. DowpEswELt replied in the affirmative. The produce, per ton, was 
35s., and the expenditure, 75°58 per cent. of the receipts. He found that 
this proportion tallied very nearly with the quantities which were assigned 
by this company. The mains from the Curtain Road station were almost 
the oldest in London, and in 1858, the leakage from them was 20°21 per 
cent.: the products, 34 per cent.; and the expenses, 97°46 per cent. But, now, 
a very singular thing occurred with regard to the Curtain Road station, in 
1859. The Chartered Company then laid down fresh mains, and Mr. 
Penfold, having had the opportunity of examining the result, found that the 
leakage of the company, in that year, was 12°2; the receipts per ton of coal, 
33°8; and the expenditure, 75 per cent. upon the whole—the entire receipts 
being £197,414, and the expenditure, £140,028. With regard to the Cur- 
tain Road, the fresh mains being laid down, the leakage was 11°5 instead 
of 20°21 per cent.; the receipts per ton, 36s.; and the expenditure was 
reduced from 97°46 to 89°5, which, no doubt, included a portion of the cost 
of laying down the new main. Taking the City Company, he found that 
the leakage over the whole system was 14°7 per cent.; the receipts per ton, 
35°28; and the proportion of expenses, 85°22 per cent. No doubt, if the 
inquiry were carried out with regard to other companies, the result would be 
the same. He was merely now explaining the nature of the evidence he 
intended to produce for the purpose of establishing these results, and show- 
ing that there must be an error somewhere with regard to the statement of 
the company’s operations; or, if there were no error, then, as the basis 
upon which the rate should be fixed, the court must look to what a tenant 
wouid give for works of that character, and that in doing so they must not 
take some exceptional period, which it seemed this must have been. With 
reference to the discrepancy between the quantity of gas manufactured and 
sold, he submitted that there must have been some means of communica- 
tion between these works and other parts of the company’s district, and 
that in this way the gas had come to be accounted for elsewhere. He had 
no doubt the case would be remembered in which an enormous quantity of 
gas belonging to one company found its way through the mains of an- 
other, and was not discovered for a considerable period of time, and 
that proceedings had been taken for a settlement of the demand that 
arose from that cause. ‘The appellants were obliged to admit that, at 
one time a portion of the parish of Marylebone was supplied from these 
works, and that valves had been placed on the mains to shut off that 
supply. Now, if these valves were not tight, or had any defect in them, the 
deficiency of gas in these returns was entirely accounted for, and the com- 
pany received the money for it in the adjoining parish. If this were so, 
and he succeeded in establishing the statements he had made as to the 
receipts of the company, he apprehended the rate would be amply sup- 
ported. But, independently of this, he would give the court some further 
data by which to judge of the accuracy of the company’s accounts. He 
was told that it was a certain and almost infallible rule that £1 laid out in 
coal would produce £2 of rental. In this case, the cost of coal was £22,037, but 
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the rental which the company gave was only £37,759, instead of as it should 
be £44,074, exactly the sum which, upon the estimate already alluded to, 
he had stated to be their correct rental, and which, upon the returns of the 
whole system, he would show they had received. ‘There was also another 
mode of ascertaining the fact. Every ton of coal, it would be found, upon 
examining the entire system of this and other companies, and inquiring 
into the principle upon which every man based his calculations when 
about to take works of this character, would produce in rental about 34s, 
on an average. If the number of tons consumed at the Fulham works 
were multiplied by 34s., precisely the same result would be arrived at. In 
fact, trying it by any test, applying any check, adopting any means to 
form an estimate upon the figures before them, they would find that, in 
round numbers, the rental ought to be about £45,000, or, at all events, the 
expenses of the company should be reduced in that proportion. He would 
call before the court persons thoroughly conversant with this subject—one 
gentleman who was now a lessee, and another who had been lessee of 
works of considerable size, who would be able to state what ought to have 
been the rental of the Fulham station, and what they, as tenants, would be 
prepared to give for those works. But there was another startling fact, to 
which he must call attention. It had been given in evidence that the com- 
pany paid 10 per cent. dividends upon their share capital in the years 1858 
and 1859, 9 per cent. nominally, but 10 per cent, in fact. The court would 
recollect that Mr. Field stated the dividend to be 9 per cent. 
upon the original capital of £1,300,000, but that, as in 1857, they 
were only to pay a dividend of 7 per cent, they gave their pro- 
prietors an extra 1 per cent. in the two succeeding years. That extra 
1 per cent., making the 9 into 10, must have been the result of profits made 
in those two latter years. It appeared that the share capital upon which 
this 10 per cent. was paid amounted to £1,300,000; there was a debenture- 
debt of £149,000; and other capital, amounting to £7197, upon which they 
paid 5 per cent. Now, what would be required to pay this dividend? It 
would take £130,000 to pay the 10 per cent. dividend to the proprietors; 
and, assuming 5 per cent. to have been paid upon the balance of £156,000, 
it would require £7800, giving a total of dividend and interest paid of 
£137,800. This must come out of the profits, one-cighth part of which was 
due to Fulham; but, according to the company’s statement, their gross 
profits at this station, without making any allowance for that which every 
company must provide against, were only £6437. Multiplying this sum by 
8—because it was not to be presumed they made a less profit in Paddington 
than elsewhere—the total profits would only be £51,496, leaving an actual 
deficiency, to pay the dividends and interest they admitted they had 
done, of £86,304! Supposing, however, that the profits of the Fulham 
works, instead of being £6437, were, as he had shown they ought to be 
£16,000, the profit of the entire system, of which that was an eighth, would 
be £128,000—even then not sufficient to pay the dividend. The company, 
in that vear, must have realized a profit ct £131,363 from their other works, 
if the Fulham works, which were one-eighth of the whole, only yielded 
£6437—i.e., the other seven parts must have produced £18,777 each, or 
three times the amount produced at Fulham. Having called gentlemen 
before the court to substantiate these statements, there were one or two 
items in the company’s accounts to which he should object. He should 
object, in the first place, to the allowances, because he should be able to 
show that the sum of £1396. 13s. 9d., which they charged for renewals of 
retorts, was an amount utterly unchecked by Mr. Begbic. It did not exist 
in the books at all; it was an imaginary figure. Mr. Begbie noted at the 
bottom of the page that he had not checked the amount; and, if the learned 
judge would refer to the other items in connexion with the retorts, he would 
find that ample provision was made for their renewal, or that, if anything 
ought to be allowed, this £1396 was a grossly-exaggerated sum. There were 
108 retorts,and they would last for ten years. They had been already up five 
years, and showed no symptoms of detay. The cost of putting them up 
would be about £4000; to allow, therefore, £1396 per annum for their 
renewal was absurd. The next item to which he should object would be 
the law costs, which were put down at £214. 16s. 4d.,and in reference to 
the entire expenditure over the whole system, of which the company had 
apportioned 12 per cent. to the Fulham works, he should submit that a 
great portion of them was not allowable as between landlord and tenant. 
There were subscriptions to schools, and he did not know what besides, 
which clearly ought not to be included here. However, he should be will- 
ing to allow half those expenses, although he felt that they were not at all 
admissible charges. There were other matters to which, in his reply, he 
should have to call attention—such as the large amount claimed by the 
company for tenant's capital, &c., and which, he should submit, ought to be 
very considerably reduced; for instance, they claimed 15 per cent. upon 
£23,500, and what he (Mr. Dowdeswell) said it onght to be, was £18,531. 
They claimed for renewals, £1108; whereas the accounts showed that they 
had already charged for every species of renewal and repair during the 
year. There were also some remarks he should have to make upon the 
item for insurance, and he would give some evidence to show that it was 
charged in excess. After this, would come the question of apportionment; 
but he thought it would probably not be necessary to go into that, as he 
should be able to establish, beyond all doubt, especially if the court should 
adopt the principle of the West Middlesex case, that the total amount of the 
rate in Paddington—viz., £4005, was amply sustained. 
Charles Penfold, Esq., examined by Mr. DowpEsweEtt. 

I have had very large experience with regard to the rating of gas-works, 
and also with regard to the manufacture of gas. I was employed by the 
parish of Paddington in 1856-7 for the purpose of making a new assessment. 
I am not aware whether the last assessment had been in use many years. 
I did not go over the works of the Imperial Gas Company at Fulham until 
after the rate was made. I had a long correspondence with Mr. Henry, the 
secretary, upon the subject. I applied for admission,and was refused. I 
have been over them since. I saw Mr. Kirkham, the engineer of the com- 
pany, there, and learned from him that, at that time, they were not using the 
whole of the works which had been erected; one retort-house, I think, was 
not in use. I made inquiry as to the rate of leakage, and Mr. Kirkham told 
me it was 10 per cent. I did not inquire from him as to the product from 
the coals they used. I counted the number of retorts at work, and Mr. 
Kirkham told me that they had been at work five years, and very likely 
would last ten years. He told me the price of coal was 16s. 6d. per ton. 

Mr. CLERK said he did not see what the bearing of this evidence was. 
He had already called Mr. Kirkham, who told them the number of retorts 
in use at that time, and the price. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: Unless Mr. Penfold is to give us a different ver- 
sion of what took place between them. At present, I do not see any mate- 
rial difference. I do not think the fact of the inquiry being made after the 
rate is entirely objectionable. 

Mr. Cierk: Certainly not. I only say this is repeating what we have 
had already from Mr. Kirkham. 











The Assistant-JupGE: No doubt, the first question which Mr. Penfold 
was asked was a very important one in this discussion—viz., the amount of 
leakage—of which he gives a different account to Mr. Kirkham. I think he 
ought to have been asked the question specifically. 

Mr. DowpEsweE.w: I did. 

The Assisrant-JupGE: No; not as to whether he said it was 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. DowpreswE.L: Yes; I did ask him, and he said he did not recollect. 
It was “ Non mi ricordo.” 

The Assisrant-JupGE: He says, in cross-examination, “The amount 
of leakage I have no idea of. Ihave taken the general opinion, which, 
upon an average, makes from 10 to 30 percent. I am not aware that I 
ever said it was 10 percent. I do not know what it is; I can only judge | 
from the money received.” 

Mr. CLerk: He told you why he could not tell. He makes the gas at 
Fulham, but knows no more of what is consumed than any one else. 

Examination continued: When I went over the works, the whole | 
of the gasholders were not in use. I think there were two notin use. I be- 
lieve they can tell how much a gasholder contains. Iam not a gas engi- 
neer, but I understand they can tell, by graduated marks upon the gas- 
holder, how much is in it, knowing that, when full, it holds so much. 1am 
not aware whether, when it is full, they shut it off, and work it out before 
commencing a new one. I have generally found that a chaldron of coke is 
produced from a ton of coal. Rather less than one-third of the coke pro- 
duced is used as fuel in well-conducted works; the rest is sold. I saw the} 
way in which they were using their coke at Fulham, and Mr, Kirkham ex- | 
plained it tome. I think it was brought from the retort, down into the | 
furnace, without being allowed to get-cool. I have understood that there | 
is a saving by that method. Mr. Kirkham explained to me that this was an 
economical mode of doing it. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: These are very unimportant minutie. 

Mr. CLERK: Valeat quantum. | 

Mr. DowpEsweE.t (to witness): Have you ascertained the amount re- | 
ceived for coke in 1858 by this company? 

Witness: It is in the return—12s. 

The Assisrant-JupGE:; I am sure you will excuse me for saying that I} 
think you ought to direct attention to the points on which you vary. | 

Mr. DowprEswELL: Have you taken the accounts furnished by Mr. Beg- | 
bie, and compared those accounts with the working over the entire system | 
of the Imperial Company? 

Witness: I have done so. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: That is, the results of the working at Fulham, as 
compared with the working of the whole system? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Crerk: The working at’Fulham is an undisputed fact—we gave it! 
you ourselves; but how Mr. Penfold has got the other items, with which he 
1s going to compare it, I am at present at a loss to conceive. 

Mr. DowpEswE Lu: We will show you in a moment. 

Mr. Clerk: You must prove it. Iam not going to admit that any state- | 
ment of Mr. Penfold’s is correct as to the working. 

The Asstsrant-JupGE: It is a comparison of Fulham with the rest of} 
your district 

Mr. CLerk: Where did he get it? | 

Witness: I have obtained an account from the clerk of the peace, and 
have a copy of your returns. 

Mr. DowpEsweELv: Have you from these accounts got at the entire cost | 
of coal used in the whole system of the company? | 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Cterk: Where have you got that ? 

Witness: It is from a copy of the company’s accounts deposited with the 
clerk of the peace. 

The Assisrant-Jupcer: I thought the ‘parliamentary return contained 
only the receipts and expenditure. 

Witness: There are all the details of the expenditure. The cost of coal, | 
including lighterage and cartage, was £147,357. | 

Mr. Cterk: That is what was paid for coal in the year, but it is no state- | 

| 
| 





ment of the cost of the coal used. 

The Asststant-JupGeE: It is a cash account. 

Mr. Crerk: If you are going into per centages upon that, you will form | 
a very inaccurate estimate. Wecks before we met last time, the parish had | 
not only our accounts, but Mr. Begbie's transcript of our books, and not a | 
single scrap have we had of what they are going to produce. How can we 
test the accuracy of their statements? ‘They asked for an adjournment for 
weeks to enable them to examine our accounts. We handed over to them 
all our statements; they went to our office and examined and tested every- 
thing, and now they bring a quantity of papers into court which we have 
no means of testing. 

Mr. Powe: You never made any application to us for them. 

Mr. DowprsweEtu: We take their own accounts, filed with the clerk of 
the peace; they cannot dispute them. ‘The first item is, “ Coals, lighterage, 
and cartage, £147,357.” 

Mr. CLterk: This return does not profess to be a return of the quantity 
of coal carbonized, but of the quantity purchased in the year. We may 
have had 20 or 30 thousand tons in store at the end of the year, so that it 
affords no ground for comparison. 

Mr. DowpEswE.t: I have here the accounts for 1858 and 1859, and 





there is only about 1 per cent. difference in them. 

Witness, in reply to the learned judge, said the £147,357 was not an ave- | 
rage, but is the cost of coal in that year. 

Mr. DowprsweE Lt, in reply to inquiries, said the price of coal in 1858, | 
according to Mr. Begbie’s return, was 16s. 10d. per ton. The total quantity | 
carbonized at Fulham was 27,047 tons. Of course, to know the cost of 
those coals, that quantity must be multiplied by the 16s. 10d. | 

The Assistant-JupGE: I think I must ask the parties to supply me | 
with an accountant, 

Mr. Cierk: In order to be anything, this table must be based upon an | 
assumption that the coal at all the works is the same price and the same 
quality; for, if we use a superior quality at Fulham than at St. Pancras or 
Shoreditch, the comparison is worth nothing. 

The Asstsrant-JupGE: What use’may be made of these figures after- 
wards is another matter, but I think it will be convenient to take them. 

Mr. Cierk: It is an admitted fact that our coal cost us at Fulham 
16. 10d. per ton, and I also admit that during the year there was a total 
expenditure for coal over the whole system of the Imperial Company of 
£147,357—not that that was the value of the coal consumed, but what was 
paid for “coal, lighterage, and cartage,” in that year. They know nothing 
of what was the cost of the coal used in Shoreditch—whether 15s. or 16s, | 





per ton. 
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Mr. DowpzsweE.u: We have taken it upon the average, which includes 
the cost of cannel. 

The Assistant-JupGE: Try it by this test—what is the eighth of 
£147,357? 

Mr. CLerk: That will not give it you, because it assumes the same quality 
of coal to be used at all the works. 

Mr. Ricuarps: The eighth would be £18,420. 

The Assistant-JupGE: How much was given for Fulham? 

Mr. Cierk: Our coal cost us there £22,037. 

Pe. wean upGE: Then, there is a difference in this item of nearly 

Mr. DowpesweE.t: That is exactly the difference in the rental; and, 
therefore, the cost has got into the entire system. 

Mr. CLerk: It just shows how fallacious the test is. 

Mr. DowpeswEL: What we say is, that the Fulham works represent 
one-eighth of the entire system of the company. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: Assuming that £147,357, in fact, represents not 
only the coals bought but used by the company in all their works, and that 
they are at a uniform price, then taking one-eighth of that shows that the 
consumption at Fulham is about £4000 less than the company return it? 

Mr. DowpesweEi: They return £22,037, and only give us credit for a 
certain portion of the product of it. 

Mr. CLerk: That is another point. You say that, if the Fulham works 
are one-eighth of the whole, and £147,357 was spent for coal carbonized for 
all the works that year, there ought to be only £18,420 charged against Ful- 
ham; but we say it was £22,037. 

The Assistant-JupGE: Then, whatever the rate of profit may be, they 
take it upon £22,037? 

Mr. DowpEswELL: That is against us, not for us. 

Mr. CLERK: Mr. Begbie has proved that the books show a consumption 
of 27,047 tons of coal. 

Examination continued: The total cost of the coals over the whole sys- 
tem, at 16s. 10d. per ton, was £147,357. Then I find that the production 
per ton was 9322 cubic feet of gas, which, multiplied by the number of tons 
used, gives me the total quantity of gas manufactured. ‘The company gave 
us, as the production from those works, 252,505,000 cubic feet, which, divided 
by the number of tons of coal carbonized, gives 9322 feet per ton. 

Mr. DowpEswELu: I think, my lord, you have it on your note that a ton 
of coal — 9500 feet of gas? 

The AssistaAnt-JUDGE: Yes; rather less. 

Mr. CLERK: Mr. Hawksley tells you that that is a very exaggerated esti- 
mate—that it is nothing of the kind. 

Witness: I have taken it at 9322 feet, which agrees with the amount of 
coal consumed and gas manufactured in the district. ‘The total rental of the 
company was £298,259, not including the returns for residuals. The average 
price of gas was 4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the total quantity sold, 
worked out according to that scale, was 1,403,571,000 feet, against 
1,632,000,067 feet made, showing a difference of 228,496 unaccounted tor, or 
leakage, being at the rate of 14 per cent. To ascertain the receipts per ton, 
I divide the £298,259 of rental by the number of tons I have given, which 
shows that it was 34s. 

Mr. CLerk: Where did you get the £298,259? 

Witness: That is from your own accounts, deposited with the clerk of the 
peace, for the whole of the works of the company. ‘The expenses, from the 
same accounts, I find were £253,736. 
Mr. CLERK: There is no such item. 
add them together? 


cause they are an uncertain expenditure. Sometimes, there is a great deal 
laid out in one year, and in another none at all, and therefore in each case 
I have omitted them. 
By Mr. DowpEswe tt: The rate of expenditure was 85 per cent over the 
whole system. Adopting the same principle, I have gone over the returns 
of the working of the Fulham station, and compared it with the other. The 
number of tons of coal being given as 27,046, the gas made, 252,134,000 feet, 
and the quantity sold, 172,751,000; the result is, that the leakage is 31°48 
per cent.—314 in round numbers. 
Mr. DowprEsweELt: Are there any circumstances in Fulham that can 
make the leakage of that district greater than at any other of the com- 
pany’s works? : 
Mr. CLERK: How can he possibly tell? 
Mr. DowpEsweELi: Do you know of any? 
Witness: I know of none. I believe they are very modern works; the 
mains have not been laid down comparatively so long as the Chartered 
Company's. Ihave heard Mr. Hawksley say there was no leakage on the 
great main up to the parish of Paddington. 
Mr. CLERK: If your evidence is so accurate, I am afraid we cannot place 
much dependence upon it, for he said nothing of the kind. 
Witness: The main is not tapped till it gets to the parish itself—it is one 
entire thing. 
By Mr. Dowpeswetu: I know the district over which the Imperial Com- 
ped smainsextend. ‘They extend over a great distance in other parishes. 
Should say that, though the distance from Fulham to Paddington is con- 
siderable, there would be less leakage in a large main like that than in a 
small one, because there are no holes made in it till it gets to the parish, 
and therefore the trunk is indestructible. The receipts per ton in Padding- 
ton, as compared with the whole system of the company, is got at from the 
figures furnished by them. ‘They give us their rental as £37,759, and the 
quantity of coals as 27,047; the result _is that the produce there per ton is 
27s. 11d. instead of 34s. The expenditure is 105 per cent. at Fulham, as 
against 85 per cent. over their whole system, or a difference of 20 per cent.; 
so, that Jeaving out the returns from residuals, the expenditure is greater 
than the receipts. If we take the returns at 34s. per ton, the expenditure is 
only 85 per cent., the same as at their other works. There is no reason why 
34s. per ton should not be received at Fulham as well as elsewhere, all the 
circumstances being the same. I have examined the working of the Char- 
tered Company, having been engaged against them. I have taken the items 
from their published accounts. 
Mr. Cierk: I do not know how the published accounts of the Chartered 
Company can be evidence here. 
Mr. DowpEswEL: I will show you exactly how it is. If a man were 
going to form an estimate as to what he could give for these works, he 
would ask what are other people doing in the same manufacture. 
The Assistant-JUDGE: Does it not involve the question of the accuracy 
of the other company’s accounts? 
Mr. DowpesweE.u: I quite admit that you can only look at them in a 
particular point of view, but everybody goes by the experience of what 
other people are doing in the same business. By examining their accounts, 
& tenant would see exactly what his profit was likely to be. ; 





Did you select certain items and | 
| at all. 





Witness : In every case, I have excluded the repairs and renewals, be- | 


| have expended seems to be a fair sum to calculate upon; but, in my opinion, 





The Assisrant-JupGE: If you were in a position to test the accuracy of 
these figures, there might be something in it. 

Mr. DowpEsweE t: | can only take the experience of Mr. Penfold with 
regard to the working of other companies. I can take the Curtain Road 
station, for he has been examining those accounts. 

Mr. Cuerk: But that can be no evidence here. 

The Assisrant-JupGe: He can state the result of his experience, but we 
cannot go into the examination. 

Mr. Cer: I think that will be objectionable. If Mr. Penfold were a 
gas engineer, and had personal knowledge of the cost of gas, I should not 
object for 2 moment, but the information he has is by asking Messrs, Fuller 
who instruct him. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: He can state that, as far as his experience has 
enabled him to form an opinion, this is the conclusion he is justified in 
stating. 

Mr. DowpEswE t (to witness): Have you compared the working of the 
Imperial Company, with the working of other companies? 

Vitness: 1 have. 

Mr. DowpEswELt: Can you tell me the results of the working of the 
Chartered Company ? 

Mr. CLerk: I object to that. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: The question to ask him is, whether, according 
to the experience he has had in this matter the proceedings of the com- 
panies will support the views he takes of this? 

Witness: Quite so, with regard to the whole system of the Imperial Com- 
pany, but not with regard to this district. This district is excessive over 
other companies, and over itself: 

By Mr. DowpEswE Lt: I do not know of any company, whose working | 
have inquired into, which has such an excessive expenditure as this—if this 
be the true expenditure. I have gone over the whole system of the Im- 
perial Company for 1859 in the same way as for 1838, and adopting the 
same principle. 

Mr. Cterk: And that we have carefully excluded all through. We are 
basing our calculations upon the previous balance-sheet, and have excluded 
1859. ‘Therate was made early in that year, and a tenant would calculate 
the probable rent he could pay upon the accounts before him, which would 
be those of 1858. We shall get into endless discussion if we go into 1859. 

The Assistant-JupGe: What part of the year was the rate made? 

Mr. Cuerk: In April, 1859; and the only published accounts were those 
for the year ending December 31, 1858; therefore, now to go into the 
accounts for 1859 is quite irrelevant. 

The Asststant-JUDGE: I think the overseers, in making the rate, may, 

as far as possible, take into consideration what is likely to be the result of 
1859. 
Mr. CLerk: In rating houses, the rate is prospective; but, when you 
come to rate joint-stock companies upon their balance-sheet, you must 
take it as it stands, unless you can show that there has been a gradual in- 
crease in 1856, 1857, and 1858. The tenant may calculate the increase 
from 1856. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: I hardly know the object of this question. 

Mr. DowpEswE Lt: It is a question whether Mr, Penfold’s estimate of what 
were the profits in 1858 is really correct. 

The Assistant-JupGE: Whether it is at all disturbed by what he has 
ascertained took place in 1859? 

Mr. DowDESWELL: Quite so. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: I think that will do. Do not go into the figures 

Examination continued: The leakage in 1859 was 10 per cent. as against 
14 per cent. in 1858, over the whole system of the company. The returns 
per ton of coals were 35°58 as against 34s., and the comparative expendi- 
ture, 82°59 per cent. as against 85. I have not been over the other two 
stations of the company to compare them, soas to see whether there is any- 
thing in the Fulham works which would make the products from coal less 
there than in the other districts of the company. I have been through the 
whole of the accounts of Mr. Begbie. Thereare two itemsin those accounts 
relating to retorts—one is a sum expended, the other is an estimate. The 
expenditure was £1067, and there isa charge of £1396 for the supposed 
difference in the value of the retorts at the end of the year, as compared 
with the beginning. There were 108 retorts at work, and the cost of them 
would be £44 a-piece, including the beds, and everything. I value them 
at what Mr. Kirkham put them at; and, multiplying the 108 retorts by 
44, gives £4892. The beds would last 20, and the retorts themselves would 
last 5 years. Mr. Kirkham said 10 years, but I have taken only 5. They 
have taken credit for £1067 as the expenditure of the year upon them; but, 
assuming them to last 5 years, the amount should be £950, and adding to 
that £6 each bed for the annual repair of the furnaces, £108, would make 
the total £1058 as against their claim of £1067 and £1396. What they 


the £1396 ought to be expunged from the account. 

By the Court: The £1067 was money actually expended for repairing 
them from time to time. There are a certain number burned out every year, 
and they are repaired and renewed as they wear out. 

By Mr. DowpEswELu: I have examined these accounts, and find that 
there is a proportion of the general expenses of the company charged in 
them. It appears to me that these are expenses incurred for the manage- 
ment of the concerns as a company, and are such asa tenant would have 
nothing at all to do with. There is an item for salaries, £1015, besides 
the £1598, as the proportion of general management expenses which a 
tenant would not have to pay. It is an expenditure which is incurred by 
the landlord, and they have no more right to deduct it than a landlord 
would have « right to deduct the salary given to his steward when 
reckoning the rent of his land. I believe the company have a capital 
of £1,300,000, and a debenture debt; but I have not gone into that. The 
expenses, of which these are a proportion, include the management of the 
whole undertaking. 

By the Court: I say that the sum of £1598, which forms part of the 
whole, has nothing to do with my estimate in calculating the rent which a 
tenant would give. It is composed of directors fees, secretary, auditors, 
and clerks attending upon them, subscriptions, and several other things 
which a tenant would not be compelled to pay. it also includes the head 
office, which is like the mansion-house of the landlord, or the South Sea 
Company's house. 

The Assisrant-JuDGE: The question of directors fees has been very 
much discussed. 

Mr. DowpEsweELt: I am quite aware of it, and I shall have to mention 
it to you by-and-bye. (To witness:) What is the next item? 

Witness: I have adopted all the other items which the company have 
claimed, except those which are statutable allowances, because they are 
never included in ascertaining the rent, but are subjects of deduction after- 
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wards. They are put by the company as part of the ordinary expenditure, 
They spent £3100 in repairs and renewals of works and mains; and then 
they claim also a renewal-fund. 

r. DoWDESWELL: Have you ascertained what capital a tenant would 

mire to take these works? 

Vitness : Would you not like me to begin at the beginning, and come to 
that. I have reckoned the gas-rental to be the same at Fulham as over the 
whole system—34s. per ton of coals carbonized; and, applying that to the 
number of tons which they have returned, the rental ought to be £45,978. 





To that I add the amount received for residuals, according to the company’s 
own returns, £9259, though it ought to be more. 

Mr. DowDEswELL: I do not in any way dispute the returns for tar and 
ammoniacal liquor; I make no question about them. 

Witness: That makes altogether £55,237, as the receipts of the company. 
In calculating the expenditure, I have taken the whole cost of the coals 
which the company give, £22,037, and add the wages attending them, 
£1162, making together £23,199. Then, the purifying materials I have 
taken according to their return, £651; retorts, as expended, £1067; and 
wages for manufacturing, £4037. 

Mr. CLERK: Where did you get that? 

Witness : It forms part of the £9490 odd which is given as a lump sum 
for wages. I adopt the whole of that’ £9490, but I subdivide it, in order to 
apply it in its proper places—distributing it as wages in respect of coals, 
wages in respect of coke, and wages in respect of repairs, renewals, &c. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: Under what heads do you put it? You say it is 
not a tenant’s charge? 





Witness : Oh, no; I have given credit for the whole. 

The Assistant-JupGE: What is the advantage of altering it? 

Witness : We use it in a different manner. Some relate to the statutables 
which ought not to be taken off—that is, they are not to go into working 
expenses in ascertaining the rent. 

The Asststant-JupDGE: We, of course, must understand upon what 
principle this subdivision has taken place. You are now considering what 
would be taken into consideration by a tenant in making his calculations 
astorent? + 

Witness :; Yes; there is only one item taken out—viz., £1269 for labour. 
The Asstsrant-JupGE: If only one item, why take it out? Itis only 
multiplying figures to no purpose. What is the total wages? 

Witness: itis £9493, and I put down to the tenant £8232, the other 
sums relating to the statutables. 

Mr. CLerk: I have not the slightest idea of what Mr. Penfold means. 
The Asststant-JupGE : I know what he means. He says there is £9490 
odd charged for wages, and, if it all related to the manufacture of gas, it 
would be a proper charge; but he finds that a proportion of it is fairly 
applicable to works, which a tenant would not have to pay, but would be 
the landlord's, and therefore he has deducted it. 

Witness : The next is salaries, £1015; collectors commission, £562; rent 
of office, £52. All these items are what they claim. ‘Taxes, £1141; gas 
allowances, £59. I do not exactly know what that means, but I find it put 


down. 

Mr. Field: They are overcharges, and charges corrected. 

Witness: Bad debts, £285; law, £236. 
The Asststant-JUDGE: Well, I think these things cannot be carried on 
without law. 
Mr. Dowpeswet: But I think the former appeals were very idle. 
Witness : The general expenses, £163. I have included the directors 
and everything else, because I have been reckoning upon the full rental. 
The sum of these expenses is £36,031, leaving £19,206 as the net receipts. 
Now, we come to the tenant's capital; and the mode by which I get at it is 
this:—I take the working expenses for the year, £36,031, and the statutable 
allowances, £3180—those are different items which | have expunged from 
the account, relating to repairs, renewal, labour, materials, mains, services, 
lamps, which they had to pay, and therefore 1 take them in this place— 
waking together £39,211 for the whole year—working expenses and sta- 
tutables. Then I deduct the whole of the receipts which the tenant would 
have in the shape of sales of coke and residual products, £9259, leaving 
£29,952; and I say that a tenant would have to find that for 44 months, 
and not the whole year, as he gets his rent back every three months. I 
therefore give him three months and half a quarter, during which he would 
have to find capital for working expenses, which amounts to £11,252. Then, 
I say, he would have to find a quarter of a year’s coals, £5799; stores, &c., 
£750; and moveable tools, &c., £750; making a total of £18,531 as the 
capital the tenant would require. I have allowed 15 per cent. upon that for 
interest and profit to himself—viz,, £2780. Taking that suin from the 
£19,206, leaves £16,426 as the rent of the works, mains, and services 
together. 
The AssisTtant-JupGE: That is what you say the rent would be? 


Witness : Yes, for the whole of the works, mains, and everything. Then 
we have to see what proportion the works should have. I have tuken them 
at 7 per cent. upon the capital invested upon them—that is, the station and 
works, not the mains. That is 5 per cent. of clear rent to go into the con- 
tractor’s pocket, and 2 per cent. for repairs and renewals; and it amounts, 
on £39,126, which is the company’s valuation of their works (some items 
have been reduced, for they have charged them as if they were erected for 
the whole concern—as if 340 retorts were going to be used, instead of 108), 
to £2738, leaving £13,688 for the mains. ‘The trunk main, leading from the 
works through Kensington into Paddington, is entitled toa share. ‘There 
are two miles of it, and that I put at 6} per cent. upon the money invested, 
or to £545, leaving £13,143, which represents the value of the mains in the 
parish. From that I have got to deduct the statutables, which I have taken 
at 1} per cent. upon £32,502 (the company’s estimate), £487, leaving 
£12,656 as rateable in respect of the mains. This would have to be appor- 
tioned, if the difference between the £37,759, which the company give as 
their rental, and that which I have adopted, is earned in Marylebone, be- 








tween that parish and Paddington. I assume that part of the £45,000 has 
a0 into Marylebone; and, if so, the sum should be apportioned accord- 
gly. 
_ Mr. DowpEswELL: Then, according to your experience in rating works, 
1s that a fair and reasonable adjustment? 
Witness: It seems to me to be so. 
The Assisranr-JupGE: The rate is £4005. 
omen That was done in the dark, and upon the best information I 
get. 
The Assistant-J upGE: You have had a considerable flood of light since. 
. Toss-examined by Mr. CLerk: This is the principle which I have 
Adopted of late years in rating cases. I have generally adopted the earn- 
ings principle. 
Mr. CLerk: I think you have been very unlucky in some of your calcu- 
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lations of late. The Chartered Company were reduced very much in West- 
minster. 

Witness : That was not my rate. 

Mr. Cierk: Mr. Hughes and you got it up together. 

Witness : No; I came to speak to it. 

Mr. Crerk: In the Clerkenwell case, what was the reduction? 

Witness : 1 think the less we say about that the better. 

Mr. CLerk: For your sake, I am disposed to agree. 

Witness: I did not say upon that ground. I say I was misunderstood 
altogether. 

Mr. CLerk: You have written a great deal. 
about that ? 

Witness : I have; I was very disgusted with the whole proceeding. 

The Assisrant-JuDGE: With the decision in this court ? 

Witness : Not the decision, but the conduct of the company. 

Mr. Cierk: I think very likely it will be the same here. 

Cross-examination continued: I am not a gas engineer, I never car- 
bonized a ton of coal in my life, and I do not want to. I was told by the 
engineer that the gasholders would show the amount of gas made. 1 have 
not gone into the question as to what effect the temperature would have 
upon the gus. Accounts I do profess to understand; that is my depart- 
ment. I cannot lay my finger on any item in Mr. Begbie’s accounts which 
is an inaccuracy. We do not attempt to deny the accounts. I have 
adopted them in my calculations. I have taken the accounts furnished to 
the clerk of the peace. I assume that the sum charged there for coals was 
for the quantity carbonized that year. I take the price 16s. 10d., from the 
evidence given by Mr. Henry before the committee on the Metropolis Gas 
Bill, as the average price for that year. I do not assume that all the coal 
carbonized produced 9322 cubic feet of gas. I take that from your own 
return of 252 million feet made, as given in evidence last time. 





I think you have written 


Begbie. L 
average in the Fulham district. 


Mr. CLerk: You assume that the same price is paid for gas in every 


parish in London ? 

The Asststant-JupGE: No; it is only an endeavour to find the price in 
your district. 

Mr. CLerk: He assumes that gas is sold at 4s. 6d. in the whole district, 
and there is no evidence at all of that. Mr. Field proved that to one or 
two large consumers in Paddington gas was sold at 4s.; that the ordinary 
price was 4s. 6d., and the public lamps 2s, 10d. per 1000. 

The Assistant-JUDGE: How do you ascertain the consumption of the 
public lights? 

Mr. Ricuarps: They are contracted for at so much per lamp per annum 
to burn acertain number of hours, and the burners consume a certain 
quantity. 

Cross-examination continued: The company return their rental at 


£37,759 in Paddington; and, if that is divided by the 172,751,000 feet sold, 


it shows the average price to be 4s. 3d. per 1000. I have adopted the same 
price in my calculations for the whole system. I believe the Fulham dis- 
trict to be about one-eighth of the whole, but I have not tried it. I make 
1,632,067,000 feet the total quantity of gas made, and 252,134,000 as the quan- 
tity at Fulham. If that is correct, it is much more than an eighth. I in- 
clude in the expenditure I have given of £253,730, coals, £147,357; purifying 
materials, £4293; retorts, £7541; wages, salaries, and collector’s commis- 
sions, £78,328; rates and taxes, £5383; sundries, £1273. Bad debts are 
mixed up with something else, and, therefore, not under that head—law, 
£1834. Lamp lighting is included, I suppose, in the wages. 

Mr. CLerk: You have made a selection of some of these things which 
you call expenditure. This isan account of the actual receipts and ex- 
penditure applicable to every part of the works. If any large expense had 
been incurred, but not paid during the year, it would not appear here. 

Witness : 1 suppose not. 

Mr. CLerk: This is the way in which you make out your expenditure of 
85 per cent. upon the whole. You assume that this shows the whole ex- 
penditure for the year? 

Witness: I could do nothing else, but take it as I found it. 

Cross-examination continued: The loss of leakage at Fulham of 31°48 
per cent. would depend upon whether the 252,134,000 feet were made or 
I do not 
say, as 2 matter of fact, that the company received more than £37,759 for 
gas in that district; I say that I see no reason why they should not receive 
34s. per ton of coals there—the same as over the whole system; and a 
tenant would calculate the same. It is quite likely that the £37,759 received 


| in Paddington is correct; at the same time, it may be equally true that the 





company may have received £45,000 from some of the gas manufactured at 
Fulham, going in another direction. I have added about £8200, for the 
reason I have told you. I have adopted your figures as to the expenditure, 
except a part of the retorts, which is an estimate; and I thought I was 
doing great things in taking them in that way. I say that £8200 more 
should have been received in consideration of that expenditure. I find that 


I get at the 
average price of 4s. 3d. per 1000 from one of the papers furnished by Mr. 
[ have adopted the same price over the whole system as the 
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their expenditure is 105 per cent. upon the receipts; therefore, it shows | 


me there was some more rental received somewhere. ‘The rest may have 
been received in Marylebone. I will not assume that there was a greater 
proportion of expenditure in Fulham, because the works are well managed. 

Mr. CLERK: You do not like to assume it? 

Witness: Mr. Kirkham is a very intelligent man, and can make gas as 
well as the rest. 

Mr. CLerk: As well as yourself? 

Witness: I am no gas manufacturer. 

Mr. CLerk: Has he read your book? 

Witness : Perhaps, he has—that may account for it. (A laugh.) 

The AsstsTant-JuDGE: That is a very fair retort. 

Cross-examination continued: The reason I have not included anything 
for wear and tear in the annual expenditure is because it has nothing to do 
with determining the rent in the first instance, as directed by the Act; it is 


His conversation was very erudite. 


one of the statutable allowances to be deducted afterwards. 


Mr. Cirerk: You have an analysis, given by Mr. Begbie, of how the 
£1107 for one half year, and £1229 in the other, are expended—viz., on 
tools, valves, bolts, purifiers, gasholders, services, &c., and repairing. Are 
not the whole of these, sums which the tenant would have to expend in 
keeping up the premises in the year? 


Witness: Lam not disputing it, but they must be put in their proper | 


place. You must ascertain the rent, and then deduct them afterwards. 
Mr. CLerk: That I will discuss with the court. We have Mr. Penfold’s 
idea, that though repairs are necessary to carry on the works for the year, 
they are in the nature of renewals. 
Witness: I go further than that; I deduct from the rent the probable 
average annual sum, not what may have occurred. 
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Mr. Cterk: Necessary to keep the works in repair. 

The Assisrant-JupGE: The Act of Parliament says you are to find the 
rent which a tenant would give free from deductions—that means the 
tenant paying them. 

Witness: No; we deduct repairs and renewals afterwards. 

The Assistant-JupGE: That is, what is necessary to reinstate them. 

Cross-examination continued: In estimating the rent which a tenant 
would give for a farm, if you adopt the system of first finding his receipts 
, and then the expenditure attending—then, of course, you would include in 
the working expenses the ploughing of the land; but, you would not in- 
clude the repairs of the house amongst the working expenses. I should 
deduct that afterwards. The Act of Parliament does not say that you are 
to ascertain the rent and then make a further reduction for renewals. In 
fact, I was taunted down at Cambridge for not having first ascertained the 
rent, and then made the deductions from it, and I was obliged to do so. 
The £1067, which the company charge as the expenditure upon retorts, is 
| unply sufficient for renewing them. ‘hat is not wholly for labour in con- 
| nexion with the retorts. The items of it are:—retort-connexions, valves, and 
boxes, £117. 4s, 9d.; furnace-doors, mouthpieces, £75. 8s. 2d.; screws and 
bars, £12. 11s. 7d.; resetting retorts and mending, £74. 8s. 9d ; repairing 
furnaces, £775. 3s, 3d, &c. They claim £139€ in addition. 

Mr. Cierk said the only amount which the company took credit for on 
| £ecount of materials for retorts, was £88. 16s. 10d. 

Mr. Begbie said he had every reason to believe that the former sum was 
entirely for wages. 

Cross-examination continued: I think £1067 is a fair amount to allow 
for the repair of retorts in the year. I do not know whether it amounts 
|to 9d. per ton of the coals carbonized; it is generally taken at so much per 
| 1000 upon the gas made. It would be about 1d. per 1000 feet. When iron 
| retorts are used, it is gencrally caleulated at 3d. per 1000; but, that is not 
; the case here, as they.have clay retorts. ‘The iron retorts were consumed 
jin less than a year, and 3d. per 1000 was not considered too much. As 
| clay retorts are now used, if you examine the cost over the whole system, 

it is not 1d. per 1000 feet. 

Mr. Cierk: Did you ever know the cost of repairing clay retorts, put at 
| less than 2d. per 1000 feet of gas, or 1s. 6d. per ton of coal carbonized? 
— : Ido not know that I ever had a case of all clay retorts being 
used. 

Cross-examination continued: I dare say the £1067 is less than 1d. per 

1000; perhaps it is 8-10ths, but it is quite enough as these retorts last five 
years, instead of one, and cost less money at the first, and are a great 
advantage to the company in using them. The £1396 for depreciation of 
retorts is an estimate of the company’s, but they do not show how they got at 
it. I put the £1598 of general expenses in my calculation under protest, 
and because I adopt the full increased rental, but I think they ought not 
to be in. In order to get at the tenant’s capital, I assume that he would 
have to pay the statutable deductions, but it is a deduction from the rent. 
It would be quite unnecessary for the tenant to have a balance at the bank. 
He would pay his rent out of his gas receipts; he would not have to pay it 
till they come in. Instead of deducting the statutables from the ‘ok of 
the rent, I have deducted them when I have ascertained the proportion of 
rent which the tenant would give for the part in Paddington. It is a 
special outgoing relating to the station; I have taken it as a local outgoing. 
Mr. CLerk: Then you get rid of the insurance. You imagine that the 
tenant will give a certain rent for the main in Paddington, and another 
for the one in Fulham? 
Witness : Yes. I have taken 7 per cent. as the rate which a contractor 
would be entitled to receive for the outlay at Fulham to keep the premises 
in repair, and renew them. That is according to my application of the 
West Middlesex case. I have taken £69,012 as the value of the works at 
Fulham from the company’s estimate, being £35,012 for trade fixtures and 
plant, and £34,900 for the value of the land and buildings. Those are re- 
duced by me, because they include certain plant, which was erected for the 
use of 342 retorts, whereas only 108 were in use for Paddington. If Mr. 
Barlow, and Mr. Kirkham stated that the valuation only included the parts 
in use in 1859, they stated what was not the case, because they have in- 
cluded the whole of the purifiers, condensers, and coal-lift. The only things 
they have not included, are the two gasholders. I believe the reasonable 
way to look at it is to include only what is essential for the carbonizing of 
the quantity of coal used. Mr. Barlow valued the land and dock at £12,165; 
I have taken it at £3771, which is in the proportion of one-third. I say the 
tenant ought not to be burdered with more than he requires; that is the 
principle I have adopted. ‘The land forms a very small part of this esti- 
mate; there is the stage, coal-lift, and other things. 

The Assisrant-JuDGE: We are endeavouring now to ascertain the cost 
of it. You cannot alter the value. 
would charge a tenant for the occupation, considering the value to him, but 
you cannot alter the value of the land. ; 

Mr. CLerk: Mr. Barlow, and those with him, found the value to be 
£12,165. Upon what principle have you reduced it to £3771? 

Witness : Upon the principle that it is three times more than necessary 
for the rental you were earning at that time, or are earning now. The 
value of land at Fulham, per acre, would be about £500; but you would 
not want 54 acres for 108 retorts. The company have 14 acres of land 
there, and a great deal of it is used as garden-ground. Three acres would 
be quite enough for this purpose. I have allowed the retort-house as in 
your estimate, because it only includes the part actually in use. I have 
taken off £2053 for the coal-store on the east side of the retort-house, and 
the coal-store on the west side of the boiler-house, because they are more 
than was necessary. I know that the place has been recently enlarged. I 
saw that they had erected more retorts in the retort-house, They have 
also altered the shape of the retorts, and turned two into one. I have 
adopted the same principle with reference to the plant as with the land and 
buildings. My estimate of the trade fixtures is £17,270, instead of £35,012, 
as given by Mr. Barlow. Mr. Castle went with me to the works; we were 
both employed in making the valuation. I do not know how long the 
works have been established at Fulham. I do not knowwhether they were 
erected in 1824 or not. 

Mr. CLERK: As an accountant, you think £17,270 is the proper amount 
of capital to have been expended upon trade fixtures for the manufacture of 
that quantity of gas? 

Witness: Yes; common sense tells you that what is necessary for three 
is not necessary for one. 

Re-examined by Mr. DowpEswe.u: In going over these works I found 
them, measured by the number of the retorts in use for the supply to Pad- 
dington, three times larger than were required. I do not know the extent 
of the works at the other stations of the company. I have not been over 
them. When comparing the works at Fulham with others, I was alluding 
to the Chartered Company at Brick Lane and Curtain Road. The Brick 
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Lane works are about the same as these, the Curtain Road not so large. In 
cutting down Mr. Barlow’s estimate, I have taken that part of the works 
into consideration which the tenant would require for 108 retorts, which 
was allI found in use. I have allowed all that the company claim for 
repairs and wages, but I have subdivided them. It is only a question of the 
place in which they are put as deductions. I do not find in the accounts 
anything more for materials on the retorts except £82. 

fr. DowpESWELL: Have you any doubt that the “ wear and tear” in- 
cludes materials ? 

The Assisrant-JuDGE objected to the question. 

Mr. DowpEswELt said he must then ask for the books, for he could not 
conceive but what materials were included in the item. 

Mr. Cuerk said it was for nothing but labour. 

Witness : I have not examined the entire cost of retorts over the whole 
system. 

"he. DowpesweE.t: Here are two items of £335 and £439 for repairing 
furnaces. Have you calculated how many bricklayers and labourers wages 
every day in the year they would represent? 

Witness : I have; it would be 8 bricklayers and labourers every day in 
the year to repair 18'furnaces. It is an item independent of the resetting 
and mending. : 

Re-examination continued: I should say that at the present moment the 
company are making three times the quantity of gas at the Fulham works 
that they were in 1858, because the injunction has been removed, and they 
are now going on to the extent of the works as far as I know. A tenant 
would not then have thought it worth while to rent more than a third of 
that quantity of apparatus; it would have been 2n absurd thing to do so. 

H. J. Castle, Esq., examined by Mr. PowEL. 

Tam a surveyor, and have been extensively engaged in the rating of 
public companies. Since I was last here, I have been on an appeal of the) 
Chartered Gas Company against an assessment in the City of London. | 
On the 31st of January, 1859, I, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Penfold, went to the} 
works of the Imperial Company at Fulham, and Mr. Kirkham, their 
engineer, accompanied us over them. I do not know that we had a con- 
versation with him about the leakage; we asked him the question and he 
answered it. He stated to us what the leakage was; that it was either 
under or within 10 per cent. While going over the works, he showed us 
the new improvements, and the methods he had adopted; and, as a sort of 
summing up, we asked him what the leakage was, and he said cither 
under or within 10 per cent. 











Mr. Powe.u: Did he state whether the produce of gas at the works had 
increased; and, if so, how much? | 

Witness : Do you mean the produce per ton, or the total produce? He 
said that in 1858, or rather having reference to 1858 (we went in 1859) 
that the consumption of 2,400,000 feet had been reduced to about 1 million, 
as a sort of maximum of one day; and that, at the time we were there, they 
were producing about 1 million fect. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: That was in consequence of the injunction ? 

Witness: He explained it as the consequence of the injunction. They 
were at that time only working 96 retorts; before that time, they had been 
working considerably more. 

Mr. Powe: Did he state to you what quantity of coal per day they 
were enabled to land by means of the lift? 

Mr. CLerx: Not a word was asked Mr. Kirkham about this. It is very 
unfair, two or three years afterwards, to ask « gentleman what his recollec- 
tion was of a conversation with Mr. Kirkham. I do not see that it is evi- 
dence at all, except for the purpose of contradiction. : 

Mr. Poweti: We are here for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity 
of gas they made. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: Founded upon the accounts rendered. 

Mr. PowE.ui: We are not bound by those accounts. They have stated 
certain things in the accounts, and we propose to show by inquiry what 
the actual state is. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: You allege an admission of 10 per cent. leakage 
—may I ask the object of this? 

Mr. Powetu: The object is to show the quantity of gas they made, and 
the quantity they sold; and, by deduction, what is their real rental. 

Mr. Cierk still objecting, the question was not pressed. 

Examination continued: It was stated that they used the whole of the 
tar upon the premises. We found that they were using hot coke as fuel, 
and we were told that the saving was considerable. Mr. Kirkham said that, 
no doubt, the clay retorts would last ten years; but, more probably, they 
would last twenty. He stated that they did not pass the gas through the 
hydraulic main, and therefore they got over the necessity for pressure. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: This was a conversation when Mr. Penfold was 
present, and not a word was asked him about it. 

2xamination continued: I took a measurement of the land from the out- 
side, and, when I went inside the works, I completed my survey. I believe, 
for all practical purposes, that survey is correct; the only probable error 1s, 
that the gasholders may not be put in the exact relative position they hold 
on the ground. I find, by the return of the company here, that the quan- 
tity of Newcastle and cannel coal carbonized at the Fulham works was 
27,046 tons. I have also a return of the company to the Board of Trade, as 
to the amount carbonized, 

Mr. CLerk: When was that? 

Witness: It was made in 1856. It is an abstract of a return of all gas- 
works established under Acts of Parliament in England and Wales, with 
their maximum and minimum charge per 1000 cubic fect for gas; the 
average number of cubic feet of gas produced from a ton of coal, &e. 

Mr. CLerk: That is not evidence. : 

Witness: It was ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 

Mr. Powett: Do you find amongst those returns one made by the Im- 
perial Company? i 

The AssIstaNt-JUDGE: I object to that; put it in your pocket. This 
really gives us no more information than we have at present. It says the 
maximum price is 4s. 6d., and the average number of cubic feet of gas pro- 
duced from a ton of coal is 9518. 4 

Mr. Powe: Have you made an estimate of the rental which could be 
obtained by a tenant from the coal carbonized at the Fulham works? 

Witness: I have. 

The Assisrant-JuDGE: Are these the same figures we have had? Have 
these two gentlemen gone into the figures, and by a different mode arrived 
at the same result? , ‘ 

Witness: They are virtually the same as Mr. Penfold’s, differing only in 
a few points. I find that 20s. laid out in coal will produce on an average 
40s. of gross gas-rental, taking the price of gas at the usual sum, 4s. 6d. 

Mr. PoweE.: The way in which he has worked this out is this—the cost 
of coal was £147,357, and the rental from gas was £298,259, which gives 
nearly 40s. 6d. per ton of coal. 
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Witness: No; per £1 worth of coal. There was £22,037 spent in coals 
at these works in 1858, which, multiplied by the rental per ton, gives 
£44,653 as the total gas-rental, in lieu of £37,759 as given by the company. 
I have taken the residuals as supplied by them at £9659, making the total 
receipts £54,312. 

The AssisTANt-JupDGE: Does your estimate of the produce in money 
allow for leakage? 

Witness: Of course, it must do; for, if I take the cost of the coal over the 
whole system, and I take the rental which they have realized by car- 
bonizing that coal, the leakage has been all provided for. Taking that as 
the rental over the whole system, and finding what is the worth per ton of 
coal, 1 apply that to the number of pounds laid out in coal at Fulham, and 
that gives me the rental which I say ought to be realized by the sale of gas. 

The AsststaANt-JUDGE: Your estimate goes upon the assumption that 
there is no more leakage at Fulham than in any other part of the works? 

Witness: 1 cannot conceive the possibility of the leakage being more 
there than in any other parts of the works. 

By Mr. Powe: I have heard the evidence of Mr. Penfold, and agree 
with him entirely, not as to the actual result, but as to the principle gene- 
rally. Starting with a different rental, it must produce a difference in the 
figures. Ithink his rental was £44,000, and mine was £45,000. 
started with the same figures, we should have arrived at the same results. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerx: I do not know the acreage of the land 
occupied by the pipes of the company in Paddington. I make the rateable 
value, in that parish, to be£9257. ‘The rateable value of the gas carbonized 
at the Fulham works is £11,572; but, as regards the parish of Paddington, 
it would be only £9257. I am a surveyor; I never carbonized a ton of 
coals. I learned, down at Fulham, that the whole of the tar made was 
consumed as fuel. I am not aware that the company give credit for 
£782. 5s. 11d. on account of tar sold that year. It might have been that 
they only began to use it as fuel in 1859. 

Mr. CLERK: You have, as a surveyor, told us that every £1 spent in coal 
would produce 40s. of gas-rental to the company. 

The Assistant-JUDGE: Provided the charge is 4s. 6d. per 1000. 

Witness: No; I said nothing of the sort. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: Then let me cross it out. 

Witness: What I said was, that, upon the whole system, the rental ought 
to be 40s. for every 20s. laid out in coal. 

Mr. Cierk: That is on the assumption that 4s. 6d. is charged, and 9500 
cubic feet of gas are made per ton, and that there is not a single foot of gas 
wasted? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. Curerk: Taking your calculation of 9500 feet of gas per ton, do you 
know of a single gas company that has ever made 40s. of gas-rental for 
every 20s. expended in coal? 

Witness : The Imperial Company do. 

Mr. CLERK: I am very glad to hear it. I wish you would show them 








\that it is so. 


Re-examined by Mr. DowprEsweE tt: I have worked that out from their 
own returns of the rental, which allow for leakage. The rental would be 
only for the gas that was sold. 

Mr. G. Anderson, examined by Mr. DowpEswELL. 
| I have been engaged as a gas engineer for fifteen years, and during that 
|time I have had to do with the construction of gas-works and the manu- 
|facture of gas. I have been engaged in its manufacture for two of the 
|London companies, and am well acquainted with the cost. There are a 
jnumber of gas-works in England which are let on lease. I have myself 
\three works held in that manner—viz.,at Dover and Waterford, and at 
Carrick-on-Suir. I am also engineer for several works in Ireland. I 
have looked at the figures of the accounts produced by Mr. Begbie. I think 
the quantity of coal—27,047 tons—is an extraordinarily large quantity to 
|produce the £37,759 rental in Paddington. About 21,000 or 22,000 tons 
|would be amply sufficient to produce that quantity of gas. The excess 
jhere is about 5000 tons. If 27,047 tons were used, the rental should be 
|from £10,000 to £12,000 more, allowing what is ordinarily allowed for leak- 
jage. I have taken the leakage at 15 per cent; it is more in some places 
jand less in others; but I think it might be fair here. That leaves unac- 
|counted for, 55 million feet of gas, which, if sold at 4s. 6d. per 1000, would 
yield £12,000; or, at 4s. 3d. per 1000, upwards of £10,000. I cannot say 
that I know these works particularly, but about as much as I know of all 
the metropolitan works. I have not been over them. I have heard what 
is the age of the mains. I do not think there is anything in these works 
which should make the leakage more than 15 per cent. at the outside. On 
the contrary, I think there are reasons for supposing it ought to be less, for 
the length of mains is short in comparison to the quantity of gas delivered; 
therefore, the leakage would be small if the mains were kept in ordinarily 
fair condition, which, I assume, they are. I went down to go over the 
works, but, I believe, there were no proper orders for me to do so. If I 
were going to take those works as a tenant, there is nothing that would 
make me think there was an extraordinary amount of leakage there. On 
the contrary, I should think, there was less than on the average in the 
whole of the metropolis. The consumers are mostly large and respectable, 
and everything, I think, is very favourable. 
_ Mr. DowpEswet: Now, can you tell me, as matter of experience, what 
is the amount which £1 spent upon coal would produce in gas-rental? 

Witness : According to the price obtained in this district, it would fetch 
about 34s. or 35s. I have not reckoned what the rental would be per ton 
of coal. it would be in the proportion which the cost of a ton of coal bears 
to £1—it i: ht be about 38s. or 40s. 

By the Courr: Of course, that would depend upon the price at which 
gas is sold, and the price you give for coals. If I were to pay 16s. per ton 
for coal, I should get about 30s. or 31s. IfI put that upon £1, it would be 
something like a fifth more than that. Taking coal at 16s., and gas at 
4s. 6d., I should get 45s. for it. This question is put to me without expect- 
ation. I assume that a ton of coal will yield 8000 feet of gas paid for, 
which, at 4s, 6d., would be 36s. If the coal cost 16s, which is only four- 
fifths of £1,1 must add one-fifth more to the 36s. This is allowing for leakage. 

By Mr. DowpesweEti: I have made an estimate of the rent which a 
tenant would give for these works. 

Mr. Cierk: I did not go into this matter of speculative evidence, as to 
What a tenant would give. What is the use of having an investigation of 
the accounts, if we are.to go into this? 

The Assisrant-J uDGE: I cannot shut it out. 

. Mr. Cierx: But it fell from you that you would not listen to such evi- 
ence, or we should have called other witnesses. 

Examination continued: I am engaged in making estimates of this sort 
ey, for myself and others. T have based my calculations of the 
te tag these works upon the assumption that £37,759 is the gas-rental; 

€ rent which I could give for the works would be about £17,000, ex- 
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clusive of rates ahd expenses of that kind. I would produce the gas, and | 
deliver it, and pay a rent of £17,000 to the company. 

Mr. CLERK: I do not know whether we ought to have this evidence. I 
_ a number of witnesses here to speak to the same point, but I did not | 
call them. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: I cannot refuse it. We are endeavouring to find | 
out what a tenant would give. I do not think it will help us much, but we | 
must take all the information we can get. 

Examination continued: My opinion is that, if they were to advertise 
the works, they would get a lease sum from a good tenant, with ample | 
security. From an analysis of the accounts, I find that they ought to | 
have made 256 million feet of gas from the coal they say they used; and, | 
as there are only 172 million feet accounted for, there appears to have been | 
an absolute loss of 33 per cent. Then, I find that wages, and wear and | 
tear, and those ordinary items which we all know occur in gas-works, cost | 
about 12d. per 1000 feet, which, I believe, should have been done for 94., | 
and which I do myself for less. I find, also, that the cost of the repair for | 
retorts is excessively high, and the items of that repair contain what appear | 
to be incongruities; and I do not understand how they get the amounts. | 
They charge for repsiring furnaces the large sum of £774, and this, they | 
say, is all wages. We know there are only 36 furnaces, which can be re-| 
paired at from £3 to £4 a-piece, which would only be about £108, I find} 
that the materials used in repairing those furnaces do not amount to above | 
a fourth of the cost of the labour, which is quite inconsistent with every | 
one’s experience. 1 find that wear and tear-wages are £2336; whereas, the | 
materials only amount to £1662, and I must confess I cannot reconcile | 
that. The item of £1396. 13s. 4d., for supposed depreciation of retorts, is | 
very easily proved to be perfectly fallacious; because, if I assume that the) 
working of those retorts depreciates their value to that amount per annum, | 
in the course of eight years, it would be equal to £103 per retort; whereas, | 
we know they can be re-established for £40 each. ‘That is an inconsis- 
tency that I have not heard explained, nor can I understand it. It is quite | 
impossible, I think, to suppose that any tenant would anticipate such an 
expenditure. We expect to get a chaldron of coke from a ton of coal. That | 
is the general estimate where Newcastle coal is used. In works of that! 
magnitude, a tenant ought to be able to carbonize with 25 per cent. of the | 
coke produced. In some works near London, they carbonize with less. In 


| my opinion, a third would be too much in such works. I have had experi- 


ence of these matters with other companies. I dare say, throughout the | 
whole of London, the leakage would be 20 per cent. That includes unac- | 
counted-for gas in every way, and gas burned on the works. I have, in 

some respects, looked over the whole system of the Imperial Company. I | 
think their average leakage is 13 or 14 per cent. I should say there was | 
less in Paddington than over the other parts of the system. It is the best | 
place they have got; it is always considered so by everybody. I think the 


| capital which it would be necessary for a tenant to have in the Fulham 





| works with Mr. Jones. 


works would be £10,000. That would be required for the purchase of the | 
stock of coals, and for labour and materials of various kinds, during the | 
first three months of his operations. The money for the coke begins to be | 
collected from the time it begins to be produced. The coal is paid for by 

bills at one or two months; but I have reckoned for a large quantity bought 

and paid for at once. I have £3000 worth of coal paid for. Of course, I 
should have a large amount in store, which would be running on. I have | 
£1000 worth in store, and three months of the whole of the materials. That | 
would be only £6000; but I say £10,000, so as to give me an ample capital. | 
I have gone into the question of the value of the plant necessary to produce 

this gas-rental, and I think it would be about £60,000. 

Mr. CLerk: This gentleman has not been on the works. 

Witness: But I say that works, to produce such an amount of rental, 
would cost about £60,000. 

Mr. CLerk: But the tenant would have to take these works. 

The AsstsraAnt-JuDGE: You must take the property as it is. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerx: With a capital of £10,000, the tenant 
would take these works at a rent of £17,000. I am the lessee of the Dover 
We do not pay a rent for them, but make the gas 
for so much per 1000 feet. It is something like 3s. 4d. per 1000; and we col- 
lect the rents, and pay over the balance to the company. It is the same at 
Waterford. At Carrick-on-Suir, it is a fixed rent. We have had the works 
at Dover since 1856. At that time, the leakage was something like 28 or 
30 per cent.; but that arose from exceptional causes, and it has been re- 
duced. It was very high in 1857. The whole town was disturbed for the 
sewerage, and our mains were damaged in various ways. We had to lay a 
great many of them afresh. I think the leakage is now something over 20 
per cent.; but I may state that the leakage in a small place like Dover is more 
per cent. than in a large place like Paddington, where they earn three or four 
times as much money through the same length of pipe; and the leakage is 
in proportion to the mileage, and not the quantity of gas sent through them. 
There are 3000 or 4000 yards of main-pipe at Fulham where there are no 
earnings at all; but we do not reckon leakage upon that; it is upon the 
distributory pipes. There are some companies in London, I dare say, whose 
leakage is higher than 20 per cent.; but, since the districting, it is being 
gradually reduced. I fancy that the average is now about 20 per cent. I 
should think there are scarcely any so high as 30 per cent. At Dover, we 
supply some meters, and the consumers find some. It is quite an open 
question; they can supply their own if they like. I have assumed the quan- 
tity of gas sold per ton of coal carbonized at 8000 feet, which is a fair esti- 
mate, with a leakage of 15 per cent. The lowest I know in the metropolis 
is 7500 feet. It is certainly not a fair estimate to reckon only 7000 feet. 

Mr. CLerk: Do you know any gas company which, with a maximum 
price of 4s. 6d., makes 40s. of gas-rental for every £1 invested in coal? 

Witness: 1 know that any company which have only 15 per cent. leak- 
age must do so. Ido it myself; I sell 8000 feet of gas at the consumers 
meters per ton of coal. 

Mr. Cierx: Where is that? 

Witness: At Waterford. The works there have been in operation since 
the year 1822, before the Fulham works were established, and it is a thinly- 
populated district. The quantity of gas manufactured there is from 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet per annum. 

Cross-examination continued: I say that there is an inconsistency in the 
accounts, because the materials used do not come up to one-fourth of the 
labour expended upon the retorts, which is contrary to all experience. I 
believe this company, and the Chartered are in the habit of grinding down 
the old clay retorts for the purpose of repairing the others. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: Another thing strikes me in looking over the 
accounts, which is, that the company may have been using the materials of 
a former year. 

Witness: I think it is impossible that the money can have been all ex- 
— the operations of that year. I find, too, that there are materials 
charged. 
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The Assistant-JuDGE: Some materials. What is there to show that there 
were not materials from a former year in stock, which would render it 
unnecessary to buy materials that year? 

Witness: If there were the materials of a former year in stock, they 
would have given credit for them, but I find that materials used in the 
repairs are charged. 

Cross-examination continued: The fact of the company manufacturing 
their materials for resetting retorts, by grinding down the old ones, would 
tend to diminish the charge for materials, and increase in proportion the 
charge for labour, but not to a tenth part of the discrepancy. 

Mr. DowpEswELL said he was told that at Fulham they: did not grind 
| down the old retorts. 

Mr. CLERK accordingly recalled 

Mr. Kirkham, who said that the company did grind down the old materials 
at that station, and had been in the habit of doing so for the last ten years. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Anderson continued: The discrepancy with 
reference to the amount charged for wear and tear applies to ail the items 
on the works. The repair of the furnaces is only a small portion of it. 
The allowance of 1d. per 1000 feet of gas for repair of retorts is too much 
in this case; inother works. it is from 1} to 2d. It is too much in this case, 
on the evidence of Mr. Kirkham, who says the retorts had lasted five years, 
and, would last at least two or three years more. If you take 1d. per 
1000 for eight years, it is far too much. I cannot tell how long clay retorts 
will last there—I take his own words. I find they last from two to three 
and four years, but it is quite evident I am not so good an engineer as he is. 
It will depend upon the soil in which they are placed as to how much 
mains will be depreciated after fifteen or twenty years service. At Paddington, 
where it is nice high ground, I should saythey would last as long as in any 
place. It is a nice district, and I think it is well drained, and everything 
very favourable about it. In some places, mains would only be worth half 
their original cost after fifteen or twenty years service. In some places, 
they would not be worth anything in half that time, especially if there were 
acids or chemical refuse in the soil; but that does not apply here. 

Mr. CLERK: Would you take mains that are forty years old? 
Witness : I should be very suspicious about them. 
Mr. CLERK: Would you like to send gas through them? 
Witness : I would try them first. 
Cross-examination continued: The works are situated near the Thames. 
|I do not know that they are on wet swampy ground. The gas is not dis- 
tributed in wet ground, and that is where the mains are. A ton of New- 
castle coal will produce a chaldron of coke; cannel coal not quite so much. 
Re-examined by Mr. DowpEswE.L: The expenditure for labour and 
materials is more than would be reasonably expected in works producing 
such a rental; and, if it is to be accounted for by the grinding up of the old 
materials, I should advise the company to give up the practice, for there is 
a large loss sustained by the operation. The £1396 is not a reasonable 
item to allow with the other items for wages and materials; it would repro- 
duce the value of the whole of the retorts in the course of two or three 
| years, and Mr. Kirkham’s evidence is quite inconsistent with these figures. 
| The mains would last fifteen or twenty years before they would want any 
repairs, and begin todie. They would last forty years, and be worth the 
= of old iron afterwards, but there is a constant expense every year to 
|keep them up. Theonly theory I can conceive of to account for the leak- 
| age here is, that the gas leaks into another parish. 

Mr. Alfred Penny, examined by Mr. PowE tt. 

T am an engineer, and for the last sixteen years have been engaged in plan- 
ning and erecting machinery and gas-works. For three years I was lessee 
of the gas-works at Portsea, where the annual make during the last year 
was 100,000,000 cubic feet. I am practically acquainted with the manu- 
facture of gas. I have made a calculation of the rent which a tenant would 
give for the works at Fulham, based upon a gas-rental of £37,630, and I 
find that it would be £15,550. I have here an estimate of what would be the 
| cost of erecting such works, and laying down the requisite mains to distri- 
| bute that quantity of gas. My estimate is, £92,583. That includes land, 
buildings, and tanks, £23,270; working plant and machinery, £25,610; and 
mains and services, £43,703. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerk: I have never been over these works. At 
Portsea, I made gas for the company, receiving a certain proportion of the 
gross proceeds for my remuneration. I went into possession of the works 
in November, 1854, and left at Midsummer, 1857, as my time was then out. 
The works were let to me for a term of nine years, determinable at three or 
six years. The company terminated the agreement; neither party was 
quite satisfied with it. ‘The first year I was there, the production was 70 
million feet of gas. I bought the stock of the company when I went in. 
The coal-stores, material, and everything loose on the works, was valued to 
me. Everything, except fixed plant, I took at a valuation. I believe the 
valuation brought out by the valuer included something which was after- 
wards taken off—that was, a certain portion of the public lamps; but the 
real value was a little over £3000—£3100, I think. I never had a shilling 
from the company to carry on the works, except the money under the 
agreement. ‘The first payment was made four months after I took the 
works—that is to say, the quarter’s gas was payable tome. I never hada 
shilling from them to pay wages with. They paid me my portion of the 
gas-rental one month after the quarter was finished. They collected the 
gas-rental; and, I believe, they collected some of the money before they 

id me. 
 pe-cnnnieed by Mr. Powe t: I can only account for the leakage in this 
company in the same way that Mr. Anderson has done. I should not 
expect to find that leakage if I took the works. The Imperial Company 
have credit for carrying on their works as well as other companies; and I 
could not believe that such a deficiency existed, knowing what I do of their 
management. 

Mr. DowpesweEtu: That is my case. 








Monnay, APRIL 29. : 

Mr. DowpEswELt said he appeared on behalf of the parish of Paddington 
and the decision in this case, if in his favour, would entirely dispose of the 
dispute between the parties. If,on the other hand, the case should be 
decided against him, then, looking at the nature of the evidence given on 
the part of the appellants, it was quite clear that the rate could not be sup- 
ported on any future occasion, unless the investigation were gone over 
again, and the whole system on which gas was supplied to the district laid 
bare by additional evidence. There would be no disposition, on the part of 
the parish, to change the matter from the way in which his lordship should 
think proper to view it. The Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company were a 
|large and wealthy company, paying very large dividends; and he alleged 
| that, as they had a large capital invested in the same way as an individual 
|might invest his private property, they should pay their fair proportion of 
\the rates of the parishes in which their dividends were earned, equally with 











those who had to pay it themselves, and from whom their profits were de- 
rived. There were some things in this litigation which would satisfy the 
court that these parties were presenting what they must have a conscien- 
tious belief was utterly erroneous, for they came there to say that the total 
rateable value of their property in Paddington was £477. For many years 
past, when Paddington was an agricultural parish, and when the com- 
pany’s operations were not one-third so profitable as they were now, and 
when their income was not the one-eighth part of what it was at present, 
they were rated at upwards of £500. How they came to submit to that 
rating for so many years, if their profits were now only £477, was to him 
perfectly incomprehensive. But the matter did not stand merely on this 
ground. It would be recollected that, in 1856 or the beginning of 1857, in 
consequence of the enormous increase of the parish of Paddington, a new | 
assessment of that parish had to be made. The rate was, in consequence, | 
increased, and, when the whole of the system was looked at, it would be 
seen that it was increased on the very best of all grounds. What, then, 
under the circumstances, did the company do? Why, they came befvre the 
court, and insisted that they were not rateable on the system of profits. 

Mr. CLERK submitted that, what transpired on the occasion, was not a 
matter that was now before the court. 

The Assisrant-JupGE presumed that Mr. Dowdeswell was stating it as 
an historical fact. 

Mr. CLERK said it could have no bearing on the case to tell the court 
that Paddington was once an agricultural parish. 

Mr. DowpEswE.L. said he recollected Paddington when there was 
—* one house in the road. But it would be in the recollection of the 
court that the company came there, and had two cases, contesting, by all 
possible means, that they were not rateable on the system of profits at all, 
but upon the ccntractor’s value—upon what he would give for the posses- 
sion at 5 per cent. But, even when they contended for that principle, they 
admitted that they were rateable for upwards of £600; and yet to-day, they || 
said they were only rateable for £477. They had the means of proving that | | 
fact before the court, but they resisted the inspection of their books by the 
parish upon the ground that, if they allowed it, there might be got up an|) 
opposition to them, and that the most fatal results might,in that case, ensue 
to the company. If their statement was true, that the entire capital of the|| 
company in the parish was £6437, why did they not produce evidence of 
the fact before the gentlemen who, they thought, might be getting up an 
opposition company? He took the evidence which was given of the expense | | 
of their works; and he confessed he was at a loss to understand how, upon 
the face of the figures, they could then be paying 5 per cent., or anything 
like 5 per cent., upon the capital invested. But, if they fancied themselves 
now only rateable for £477,and that their entire capital was £6000, how could 
the exposure of their books bring about such a result as they said they ap- 
prehended? ‘The course they pursued showed that £477 was not the true 
or anything like the true amount to which they ought to be assessed. | 

The Assistant-JUDGE said, it would be remembered that the principle || 
of rating, to which the learned counsel had referred, had been repudiated. || 

Mr. DowpeEswELt said, no doubt it had; still, the company had actually 
taken two cases to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and, according to that prin- | 





ciple, they would have been rated at £600, and odd. 

The Assistant-JUDGE thought the less the court went into the cases at | | 
the Court of Queen’s Bench the better. | 

Mr. DowpEswELL hoped they were now about to deal with the entire | 
balance-sheet, and not an isolated part of it, in order to see what the com- | 
pany were really making from their works. Looking at the entire balance- 
sheet, he believed he should be able to satisfy the mind of his lordship that 
the company were liable to be rated at a much higher amount than £477. | 
The balance-sheet was the best test of the rateable value, and he would | 
show that, upon their own balance-sheet, the gas-rental must have pro- 
duced a great deal more than they said, in order to pay the dividend which | 
the company had declared. He was now putting it before the court that 
the Fulham works were an eighth of their entire system, although, upon the | 
returns which this part of the property had produced, it would be found to| 
give the seventh part of the whole. | 

The Asstsrant-JupDGE said the question turned upon an eighth. He! 
presumed that the learned counsel, judging by the quantity of coal carbon- | 
ated, was about to contend that that coal ought to have produced more. | 
But the question of waste would then arise, because the company alleged | 
that there had been waste. H 

Mr. DowpeEswE tt said that, looking at the income received, and the || 
dividend paid by the company, it was impossible that they could have paid | | 
that dividend if the loss they alleged had taken place. 

The AsstsTant-JUDGE observed that of course the learned counsel was 
assuming his figures to be right. 

Mr. DowpEswWELL said it was impossible his figures could be wrong, for 
he had the quantity of coal that was returned, and the cost of the coal. 

The AssistaAnt-JupGE asked whether, in order to make it a seventh 
instead of an eighth, the learned counsel was assuming that the leakage by 
waste was not so great as it had been represented to be? 

Mr. DowpEsWELt replied in the affirmative, and that was what he would 
demonstrate. It would be utterly impossible to account for the dividend 
without giving credit for the very gas which the company said was wasted. 

The Assistant-JuDGE said that there was a great diflerence between 
what the learned counsel was saying, and what the company had said, 
about the leakage. 

Mr. DowpEswELt. said he had got proofs of the leakage as far as he could 
go. It was a thing ascertained to the minutest extent. They could almost 
test the leakage to a cubic foot; and they found that over the whole system 
it was 14 per cent. He appealed confidently to the court whether that was 
consistent with the leakage being so great as they represented it to be in 
this district. There were three causes attempted to be assigned for it. The 
first witness on the point was Mr. Barlow, who said that it arose from the 
length of the main-pipe which supplied Paddington; and the great pressure 
upon it. But then there was evidence that the mains from the other dis- 
tricts extended over a greater distance; and there was also the strong fact 
that the main was not tapped until it entered the parish in which the supply 
was given. ‘The evidence of Mr. Hawksley had completely destroyed the 
suggestion of Mr. Barlow; for he said that, if there was a large untapped 
main like this, the leakage would be very small. ‘Then, it was alleged that 
there was a great pressure. What was the evidence of Mr. Barlow about 
that? Why, the very last portion of evidence that oozed out from him 
was, that he himself had tested the pressure of the gas of this very com- 
pany, and that he found it extremely small in the parish. Mr. Barlow was 
a gentleman of the greatest experience in these matters; he made tests of 
this nature for the purposes of publication, and he said distinctly that he 
had found the pressure extremely small. 

The ASSISTANT-JUDGE said the court understood that Mr. Dowdeswell 
was about to proceed upon the basis of the company’s accounts. 
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Mr. DowprEswE tz did not think that he was to be bound by the stated 
accounts. The question was, what would a tenant give for the works, 
looking at the rental, and the ordinary means he had of judging of the mode 
in which those works should be conducted? 

The AsstsTANT- JUDGE said that,in the case of a brewer or distiller, it 
would be quite right of a purchaser to look at the accounts, and see what 
was the amount of the annual profit, and then to decide what a tenant 
could reasonably afford to give for the concern. 

Mr. DowpEswELv said that he certainly desired to get at the books of 
the company, because he knew that those books were going to be used 
against him. 

The AsststaNt-JUDGE said that the learned counsel could scarcely go 
to a brewer or distiller, and, having asked what profit he obtained, turn 
round upon him, and say,“ You are only making so much; but I can find 
somebody else, who can conduct your business in another way, which will 
produce more profit.” 

Mr. DowpEswWELt said he was anxious, if possible, to obtain the mind of 
his lordship upon the point. If it was thought by the court to be an irrele- 
vant one, he would not pursue the topic any farther. 

The AssisTaNnT-JUDGE conceived that the learned counsel might address 
himself to the case, without adverting further to this topic. 

Mr. DowpEswELt said he was addressing himself to the modes by which 
the company accounted for the loss being so great. Their third suggestion 
was, that the pressure was too great. But, did the court really think it was 
too great? 

The AssistAnt-J UDGE observed that that was an engineering question. 

Mr. DowpeEswe1.. said it really amounted to this, whether the company 
were applying a greater pressure in Paddington than they were applying in 
other places? Were they producing an enormous profit in every place 
except Paddington, and was there at Paddington alone a signal deficiency, 
as compared with all their other districts? When his lordship looked at 
the results, he would be satisfied in his own mind that there had been some 
mistake; or, if not a mistake, that there had been some oversight with 
regard to the manner in which the mains had been worked. There were 
various ways of testing the working of the mains. 
company was, that there were 80 million cubic feet of gas lost, but that 
was a mere hypothesis, for there were no exact means of measuring it at the 
works; and, if this return were compared with that from the other stations, 
it would be found to be greater than at any other portion of the works. 
He would not appeal to the books; but he must say here, that the books 
did not really prove where the gas went to at all. There was no entry 
beyond this, that the quantity had been made and lost. 

Mr. CLerK complained that his learned friend in these statements was 
proceeding very much upon the assumptions of Mr. Penfold. 

Mr. DowpEswELt denied that he was proceeding upon any assumptions 
whatever, but upon an‘account taken by Mr. Fuller, and upon which Mr. 
Field was examined. In the first half year, 126,239,000 was the quantity 
of gas made; in the next half year, it was 125,895,000, making a total of 
252,134,000 feet. There was here a difference of 4,000,000 and that was all. 
Mr. Fuller had examined the books, and the quantity of gas sold being 
ascertained from that source, it exactly amounted to 172,751,000 feet. 





that this quantity was produced for the gas-rental, and it was so returned 
by Mr. Kirkham as made. Mr. Kirkham had the gasometers before his 
eyes, and knew what their cubic contents were. He was cognizant of the 
fact that they contained 30,000 cubic feet when filled, and, therefore, he 
could and did ascertain by that simple process the quantity of gas made, 
and no station-meter was required. According to Mr. Kirkhams return, 
the Fulham station did not produce less than was produced at the other 
stations of the company. If his lordship looked at the quantity produced 
over the entire works from the number of tons of coal carbonized, it would 
be found that each ton of coal must have produced 9323 cubic feet of gas; 
and that every ton of coal had yielded exactly the same result. How could 
it be otherwise? What cause could there be, why the quantity of gas 
produced at all their other works from the same quantity of coal, should 
not be produced at Fulham? And that it was so produced, he appealed to 
|| their own books. 

The Asstsrant-JupGE: I do not think there is any very serious dif- 
|| ference between you as to the quantity of gas made. 

Mr. Cierk: Yes, there is, upon the number of cubic feet of gas per ton 
of coal. We say that that has been exaggerated,and that what my learned 
friend is alleging has been assumed. Mr. Barlow and Mr. Hawksley both 
said that it had been put a great deal too high. 

Mr. DowpesweE.t: But we have got the quantity of coals actually car- 
bonized over the whole system, and returned to the Board of Trade; and, 
when we work that out, we find that, in order to produce the entire gas- 
rental, they must have made the quantity we allege. 
|| The Asstsrant-JupGre: You say the product is uniform, and that it 

extends over that district in whose behalf you appear? 

Mr. DowpreswELL: Yes. Mr. Kirkham actually puts down precisely the 
quantity; and you have the evidence of the four gentlemen examined at the 
last sitting, who say that every ton of coal produces that quantity; and you 
will be convinced, beyond all question, that the return of the quantity we 
say was here-made, tallying as it does with the quantity produced over the 
entire system, is really and truly the just one. It is somewhat singular 
that, according to their account, it should be in one case a matter of specu- 
lation, and in all the other cases a matter of certainty. There is another 
part of the matter to which I will now call your attention, and that is, as 
|| to whether this gas really escaped. They say that in the Fulham works 
|| there were 22,037 tons of coal used, and then they give a return of the 
|| cost of carbonization. Now, they return—it is not the evidence merely of 
|| the books—they return the quantity at 9500. That was in 1856. That they 
|| Should have made less gas from their coal in 1858 is impossible. But, inde- 
pendent of that, we have got the evidence of persons who tell you the quan- 
~~ which ought to have been produced. 

Mr. Clerk: I do not know upon what my learned friend is founding his 
calculations. 

Mr. DowpEsweEti: Upon the return to the Board of Trade. We find, 
under the circumstances, that there is a sum of £22,037, and that 27.046 
is the number of tons. Let us take the number of tons carbonized. I will 
take it so low as 9322, and that produces 252,134,000 cubic feet of gas, which 
tallies exactly with the return in the books; so that Mr. Kirkham has not 
returned a maximum. He takes that which is before him, and which he 
sees from day to day; and, therefore, he is well capable of estimating the 
quantity rightly. 

The Assisrant-JupGeE: It is very odd that that precise quantity should 
|Come out upon his evidence. 
| Mr. DowpEsweELi: We have worked it out, and it produces exactly what 
| he said. The 27,046 tons, multiplied by 9322 feet, produces Mr. Kirkham’s 
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result exactly. If it is multiplied by 9°5, it produces 258,937,000. Instead of 
that, Mr. Kirkham truthfully puts it down at 252,134,000, I say that that 
amount was probably 258,937,000. Working out, upon the same principle, 
the total quantity of gas produced over the whole system, it will be found 
that 175,077,000 being the total quantity of tons carbonized, produced 
1,632,067,000 feet of gas. Take the receipts per 1000 feet of gas sold in 
Paddington. The entire sum produced is £37,759, and we know that that 
is the result of 172 million beet of gas, for that we have got. Now, we 
divide by 4s. 3d., which is the average price, and that gives 172,751,000 as 
the quantity of gas consumed. Applying the same test of 4s. 3d. to the 
produce over the entire works, the quantity of gas sold, allowing 14 per 

ent. for leakage, is 1,403,571,000 feet. We get at that by their own pub- 
ished return of their receipts, which were £298,259. 

The Assistant-JupDGE: At 4s. 3d. over the whole works? 

Mr. DowprsweEtt: Yes, at 4s. 3d. over the whole works. That gives 
you 1,403,571,000 feet as the quantity of gas sold. Then, let us take wie 
difference between the quantity produced and the quantity alleged to be 
sold, at Paddington. The quantity which is admitted is 172,751,000 feet, 
and the quantity produced is 252,134,000 feet, the difference between the 
quantity produced and the quantity sold being 79,383,000 feet. 

The AssisTant-JuDGE: That is the whole question. 

Mr. DowpEswELL: We have tested the rental over the whole system 
with the products of the whole system, and it brings out a net rental of 
34s. per ton for coal; but, if we come to Paddington, it only brings out a 
rental of 27s. 11d. Now, if you apply another test to it, you will finda 
different result. Apply the test of £1 of coal producing £2 in gas-rental. 
Yon will then find that, over the whole system, that produce is 35s. or 36s. 

The AssisTant-JUDGE: Upon the whole system you make it produce that? 

Mr. CLERK: It is very nearly so. 

The Assistant-JupGE: And you say that when you apply your test to 
Paddington it produces 35s.? 

Mr. DowpEswEL: Yes; and we want to see whether that amount has 
not found its way into their pockets. 

The Asststant-JuDGE: Still, it isa question whether some of the gas 
has not been wasted. The question of the deficiency may still remain. 

Mr. DowpEswELt: But, suppose I can demonstrate to you that, from 
their own returns, the produce of 5000 tons of coal is actually in their 
pockets, the thing then is placed beyond all question. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: You will account for the deficiency? 

Mr. DowpEsweE Lv: I think I shall be able to show, beyond all question, 
how we make out our case. I will show how we worked out the results. 
I have got here the returns to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. CLerk: I must object to any returns which are not in evidence. 

Mr. DowprEswELu: Then, I will take the gas-rental returned to the clerk 
of the peace. Now, the entire gas-rental returned to the clerk of the 
peace is £298,259. Dividing the cost of -the coal, £147,357, by 40, 
you will find that you have got the gas-rental produced upon the entire 
system. 

“The Asststant-JupGE: Does that give you the quantity of coals con- 
sumed or bought? 

Mr. DowpEswELu: Bought. I have assumed it against myself. If, 
instead of the entire quantity being carbonized, a smaller quantity was 
carbonized, they must have made a greater sunount of gas from that 
smaller quantity than I have assumed. ‘Therefore, nothing can be more 
adverse to myself than what I have here assumed. I have assumed that 
the whole £147,347 worth of coals were actually consumed. If a portion 
of that quantity remained unconsumed, tlien, of course, the company had 
the benefit of it afterwards. I have assumed things most hostile to my own 
views. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: You have another point to deal with, and that 
is, that when they began, they had no stock in hand. 

Mr. DowpeswE.u: But, at the end of the year, they have a stock left. 
On Saturday, we had the returns from the clerk of the peace, as to the 
quantity they had in 1857 and 1859, and we find it was just the same in 
both years. Do you believe that they purchased more coal than they 
wanted, or that they kept a greater stock in hand in one year than in an- 
other? Is it reasonable to suppose that they did that? Besides that, we 
have got the consumption at Fulham, and, testing that consumption, we 
find, for the whole year, that it is in exact proportion to the cost. Then 
we find that, according to their own books and documents, multiplying the 
number of tons by the receipts at the rate of 40s., the result of the total 
rental would be £37,600. These are indisputable facts. We find that, in 
Paddington, instead of producing 40s., it produces-—— 

The Assisrant-JupGE: We need not go into the figures. 
produces 34s. or 35s.? 

Mr. Dowprswe.t: Yes; but I was testing it upon their own figures. I 
will now come to the total of the receipts from the gas in Paddington. The 
amount is £37,759. 4s. 10d., which they say they realized from the gas in 
Paddington. 

The AsstsrAnt-JupGE: Suppose you allow the leakage to be correct, 
what effect would that have upon the 14 per cent.? 

Mr. DowpEsweE tt: It would reduce it to about 9. I have checked it in| 
a different way, which was that of products: and it is a very singular thing | 
to find what it brings out. If you were to deduct the quantity of coal used | 
in Paddington from the quantity over the whole system, and if you take the} 


You say it 





rental in Paddington from the rental produced in the other districts, you 
will find that you make the produce of the coal, in the other districts, 
£2. 2s. 3d., and the product in Paddington about 35s., because, as you re- 
duce the one, you must raise the other. This, then, is a most glaring, 
startling, and unaccountable state of facts; and, when you come to test it 
with the calculations in other respects, you will find that it is impossible it 
can be correct. Now, this brings me to the produce at Paddington, and 
how I say that that ought to be increased. I care not whether you take it 
as an increase of the rental, or a diminution of the expenditure. If the 
produce of 5000 tons of coal has gone to Marylebone, possibly it ought 
not to be rated in Paddington; but then you must deduct the expenses in- 
cident to the purification, and the expenses on the general management, 
which would bring it nearly to the same result. Therefore, it will simplify 
the case if we treat this as gas sold in Paddington. The product from 5000 
tons would be about £7000. And let me say that the rental of £37,759 
ought to be increased by that £7000. The £37,759 does not include all that 
was sold, for there is proof before you now that a portion of the gas goes 
from Paddington into Marylebone. It is a very singular thing that, when 
this case was first before the court, it was alleged that no portion of this 
gas had gone into that parish. Mr. Kirkham knew nothing about the 
matter. Mr. Hersey said that his attention had been first called to it about 
a month ago; and he added that, from 1858 down to that time, his atten- 
tion had never been directed to the subject at all. He admitted that a 
communication existed through the whole of the line to the Edgeware 
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Road; but he said that the portion of gas which went into Marylebone only | 


amounted to about £70. It appeared that he attended to the valves there; 
and, supposing any of these valves were left open by accident; in that case, 
the gas would go up with its whole force into the —_ of Marylebone; 
and the produce, which they say has been lost, would appear there. 


Now, | 


it depends entirely on the evidence of Mr. Hersey, as to the state of the | 


mains. We know that a gas-pipe is liable to fracture; but, then, this com- 
pany had no means of ascertaining whether there was lexkage going on or 
not. I dare say you recollect the case where one company had been ex- 
tracting gas from another company to an enormous extent, and it was a 
length of time before it was discovered. That the pipes here were opened 
is admitted; Mr. Hersey said he had the key. I submit, then, that, when 
you come to examine the fact, you will find that, if there has been any 
leakage at all, it must have arisen from an escape of gas into Marylebone. 
Let me now call your attention to what I say are the results. You have 
the coal carbonized—27,046 tons. Multiply that by 9,322. The entire 
quantity consumed in Paddington is 172,960. Add to that 15 per cent. of 
gas for leakage, and you will find that that would consume for its produc- 
tion 22,000 tons of coal. The quantity actually consumed is 27,046, which 
leaves 5000 tons unaccounted for, and £8000 deficient. 

The Assistant-JupGE: That is the deficiency, allowing 15 per cent for 
leakage. 

Mr. DowprsweE: The next item is that of coke. It is an admitted 
axiom—and there is no doubt, from the returns made in their books, that 
it is a fact—that the quantity of coke made was 25,545 tons. I say, that 
we ought to have an increase of credit given us upon that of £3500; be- 
cause we say, and Mr. Kirkham also says, that only one-third of that was 
used for carbonizing, but they only give us credit for one-half the quantity 
consumed. All they give us credit for is 12,000 tons. The price of coke is 





12s. 6d., on the average; and, when you work out the deficiency, it is this: | 
instead of their £1390. 


25,000 tons made; the one-third of that used in carbonizing is 8000 tons; 
that would leave 17,000, as against 12,000 tons, which they give us credit 


for; and that would come to about £3500—5000 tons, multiplied by 12s. 6d, | 


per chaldron. 
Mr. CLerk: But the 12s. 6d. is, in reality, only 10s. 
Mr. DowprswE Lt: I have worked it out from your own prices. 


expenses, and contingencies. Referring to the other side of the account, 
there were only a few items to which he objected. The first was that of 
retorts. The company had stated what would be the total cost of the retorts 
when new, viz., £40 a piece. He did not object to the charge for retorts 
and repairs, but to a speculative item of 1 per cent. in reference to them. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: You say that the sum charged for the repairs of 
the retorts renders it unnecessary there should be this 1 per cent. for 
renewals. 

Mr. DowprsweE t said that was one point, and seeing that these retorts 
had been actually five years in use, it would be absurd to allow £40 for 
each of the 108 in use at that time. 

The Assistant-JupGE: Have you got a calculation of what this renova- 
tion — come to, assuming that the retorts have a life of from five to ten 
years 

Mr. Crerk: Their own witness, Mr. Anderson, says they will not last 
more than two. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: But you had some which had been in use five 
years. 

Mr. DowpEswEL.: We say that £44 a year would be enough to give 
them. 

The Assisrant-JuDGE: That is giving the retorts only the life of one 

year. 
“ Mr. Penfold said he gave them five years, inasmuch, as there were 108 
retorts which, multiplied by the £44, would give the sum of £4752, and 
dividing that by 5 the result was £950. To that he added £108 for the 
current repairs of the furnaces. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: Another charge has been made for that which 
you do not question. Then, as I understand, assuming the retorts last five 
years, and assuming that the annual charge for repairs which you do not 
dispute does not provide for their reproduction, the £950 is for that purpose, 


Mr. Penfold: That is it. 
Mr. DowpEswELt said the next item was the law costs, and he really 


| must call attention to that matter. 


| trifling. 


The AsststaAnt-JuDGE: There is an entry for cash received for coke | 
| but pass to the next item, which was the preportion of the general charges. 


sales, 12,000 tons: what do they make the amount come to? 

Mr. DowpEeswE.u: They only give us credit for £8062.6s. 1d. We have 
worked it out on the whole average, and it comes to 12s. 3d. per chaldron. 
The deficiency would be 5000 tons at 12s. 3d., and that comes to £3500. It 
is the difference between 12,000 and 17,000 tons. 

Mr. CLerk: We give you credit for 12,769 tons. 

Mr. DowpEsweE tt: But we have the evidence of Mr. Kirkham, their own 
engineer, to show that they only use one-third in carbonizing. Where las 
the residue gone? Do not suppose, when I ask that question, that I am 
going to impute any dishonesty to the company. I merely wish to say 
that they have committed an error in the keeping of their accounts. Mr. 
Field said that there is an account kept of the coke sales at Fulham; but 
then ke added that if coke was sold upon credit, the whole of that was paid 
for at the head office. 

The Assistant-JUDGE: But it never was sold upon credit. 

Mr. DowpEswWELL: I do not increase the other items in this account, but 
what I say is this—that you must increase the receipts of the company by 
£8000 for gas, and £3500 for coke. That will make a sum of £11,500. 
They admit £6436 as the actual profits at the present moment, making the 
income, as I say, from this portion of their works, £17,936. Now, let me 
call your attention to capital. They have paid in the year 1859 and 1860 
9 per cent. upon their capital, and a back dividend of 2 per cent. in 1860. 
It was paid in 1860, but, of course, it must have been realized in the previ- 
ous year. 

The Asststant-JunGE: It may, or it may not. 

Mr. DowprsweE tt: I will take it, then, that they paid 9 per cent., which 
is very much against myself. It is very singular, however, that they also 
paid a bonus of 2 per cent. Now, at 9 per cent., their dividend on the 
share capital of £1,300,000 would be £117,000. 

Mr. CLERK: You are quite wrong: the share capital was only £812,000. 
We have £149,000, on which we pay 4 and 5 per cent.; and we pay 9 per 
cent. on £845,000, which is our capital of joint-stock. 

The AsstsrANT-JUDGE: Let us have the exact amount of the capital on 
which the 9 per cent. is paid? 

Mr. CLERK: The 9 per cent. is paid on £812,500 for the first half year, 
and on £845,000 for the second half year. ‘The 4 or 5 per cent. was paid on 





The Assisrant-JupGE: But, really, in a matter of this kind, it is too 
We all of us join in deprecating law costs. 
Mr. DowpEsweE tt said he would not trouble the court upon the question, 


The greater part of these charges would, in the case of a hiring, be borne 
by the landlord. 

The Assistant-JupDGE: Is not this too trifling? 

Mr. DowpEsWELL would make but one observation upon it, and that was, 
that only a portion of these charges should be borne by the tenant; and he 
thought, if he conceded one-hal!, it would be extremely fair. Then, there 
came the items of directors and auditors, and salaries, which amounted to 
a very considerable sum—£8024. ‘These were all charges at the head 
office, and, for the most part, would not be such as a tenant would have to 
incur; for instance, he would audit his own accounts. 

The Assisrant-JubGE: No; he would get some competent person to do 
it. Iyremember that this was argued in the case of the London Docks, and 
it was determined that directors and auditors were really essential. 

Mr. DowbEsWELL admitted that they might be in an establishment of 
such enormous magnitude as the London Docks; but he was now dealing 
with the works at Fulham. 

The Asststant-JupGE: But you are not charged with the whole of those 
expenses. 

Mr. DowpEswE.i: No; but with 12} per cent. of the entire charge. 

The Asststant-JupGE: That is an eighth. We go upon the presump- 
tion that Fulham is an eighth. 

Mr. DowpEswELt could not admit that this would be a necessary allow- 
ance, because the company were allowed “tenant's profits.” If they gave 
that up, he would offer no objection. Probably, in the case to which the 
learned judge had alluded, there were no tenant’s profits allowed. 

The AssistANt-JUDGE: Yes; the ordinary tenant’s profits. If you do 
not have auditors, you must have additional clerks. If the tenant is to do 
the duty of the directors and auditors, in addition to his ordinary risk, we 
must increase the tenant’s profits. 

Mr. DowpEswELu thought, if the court would consider the matter, it 


| would be seen that it was utterly unnecessary to charge against the tenant 


£140,000 on the first half year, and on £149,000 for the second half year. | 


We paid £13,000 on the capitalized profits of £338,402. That is less than 
4} per cent., or something like 7 per cent. upon the whole. 

The Assisrant-JupDGE: The argument of Mr. Dowdeswell is, that, if the 
company can pay these dividends, their profits must be greater than they 
represent them to be. 

Mr. DowpEswELL: What was the total you paid? 

Mr. CLerk: We paid £67,200. 10s. 6d. in dividends. Then we paid, inte- 
rest on proprietors bonds, £12,647; debenture interest, £6665; debenture 
capital, £1441; interest on class B shares, £4656; and these payments, with 
fees to directors, &c., amount altogether to £92,718. 


these items after allowing the usual tenant’s profits. They had allowed 
every farthing which a tenant could reasonably ask for; and, if these works 
were let to Mr. Penny or Mr. Anderson to-morrow, this was all that they 
would require. 

The Asstsrant-JuDGE: You have allowed tenant’s profits upon a cer- 
tain capital, which is very short of what the appellants say it should be. 

Mr Dowpeswe tu said, if the court allowed tenant's profits upon what 
the appellants claimed as their capital, then he submitted that these general 
charges ought clearly to be disallowed. 


The AsstsrAnt-JupGE: I think the court must be consistent. Not long 


| since we had the Chartered Company appealing against a rate, and after 


Mr. DowpesweELu: That would include the Christmas dividend of 1857. | 
Now, if we take the dividends in 1859, as returned by the company, we find | 


that they amounted to £97,000, 
that they made £6437 upon this portion of their works at Paddington. I 


What we say with regard to that is this— | 


will take it as an eighth part. Properly speaking, as it is upon expenditure | 


and capital, it ought to be a seventh part. Now, multiply that £6437 by 
8, and you have a total of £51,496. Deduct that from £92,609, and that 
leaves £41,113. £6437 is what they call gross profit. I find that there is a 
contingent-fund kept back, and there is an allowance, of course, for repairs 
and renewals, which do not come into this gross profit at all. There is the 
deficiency, then, to the extent 1 have spoken of. 
which is really the proportion, the deficiency is much greater. 

Mr, Clerk said he did not know whether the court comprehended the 
figures of his learned friend; he certainly did not himself. 

The Assistant-JupG& said the way in which he understood it was this— 
Mr. Dowdeswell said the gross profits at Fulham were stated to be £6437; 
aud, as that was only one-eighth of the company’s property, he multiplied 
the £6437 by eight, making £51,496; but then he said the interest which 
the company paid was £92,609, and they did not account for the way in 
which they got it. There was a deficiency of £41,113, which deficiency, if 
they took the Fulham works as only one-seventh of the whole, was in- 
areased to £45,000 odd. 

Mr. DowbeswELL said that was exactly his meaning. On this showing 
ne contended that the total receipts from the Fulham works would be 
£17,936, off of which must be deducted an amount for renewals, incidental 





But, if you take it by 7, | 





considerable attention to the case, the circumstances being very similar, 
we allowed them 5 per cent. interest, 10 per cent. tenant's profits, and the 
directors and auditors fees. 

Mr. DowpzswELt said he would call attention to the fact that the 
charges here were landlord’s charges. Here was the landlord’s clerk, and 
all the establishment charges for managing this capital, and paying 
the dividends upon it—all included. 

The Assisrant-JupGu: How are you to distinguish what one clerk dees, 
and what another does? 


_ Mr. DowpeswEt said it was doing him an injustice to ask him to dis- 
tinguish what the clerks did; all he would say was, that these were not the} | 


clerks at the Fulham works, but at the head office. 

The Asstsranr-JupGE: They say that this is the proportion of that 
charge which the district should bear. 

Mr DowpeEswE wu said if a landlord had several farms he must have an 
ofiice in which to receive his rents, and clerks to take it, but these were not 
charges against particular farms. ; 

‘The Assisrant-JupGE: I think there have been many cases before the 
Queen's Bench, in which these charges have been recognized. 

Mr. Dowprswetu: If my friend says there is any case let him show it. 

Mr. Cink: I thought all these disputes were at an end. There was the 
case of a cemetery, some twelve years ago, which I argued myself. 

The Asstsrantr-JupGeE: I shall look at these decisions. 

Mr. DowpesweE t said the whole amount of this item was £1598, and he 
submitted that the court ought to disallow one half, and reduce the amount 
to £799. He came now to the consideration of the tenant's profits. The 
first thing to determine here was, what the tenant’s capital should be? The 
appellants said it should be £40,584. 
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Mr. CLerK: No; we take £23,500; and, according to ‘your witnesses, it 
comes pretty much to the same thing. 

The Assistant-JupGE: The items are for coals, £7270; stores, £1886; 
tools, £1275; cash, £11,512; being one-third of a year's expenditure less 
two-thirds of the coke sales for ready money. ‘Then, there is a quarter's 
rent, £750, and a floating balance of £805, making together £23,500. Upon 
that they say the tenants profits, whatever the rate may be, should be 
allowed. 

Mr. CLERK said that, adopting Mr. Penfold’s figures, there was only a 
difference of £200 or £300 between them on this item. 

Mr. DowprEswE zt said the first item he would call attention to was the 
coals, for which they claimed £7270 as the value of the stock in hand. 
But he contended that, inasmuch as £23,196 was the cost of the coals that 
year, all that the tenant would require on hand would be one quarter of 
that amount—viz., £5799. With regard to stores, £1886, that also was ex- 
cessive, and he should say that £750 would be sufficient. For tools, he put 
the same amount, £750, because the same observation applied to that item. 

Mr. CLerk: How we are to judge of this, I cannot tell. 

The Assistant-JuDGE: I must judge as well as I can. This is a matter 
which should have been inquired into in a private room, before a competent 
arbitrator. 


cient sum. 
Mr. CLERK: A surveyor, who knows nothing about making gas, says 
£750 is sufficient. 


quite clear that he ought to have credit for the whole of it. 

The AssisTant-JUDGE (to Mr. Clerk): What is the amount of the coke 
you dehit? 

Mr. CLerk: According to our accounts, the total expenditure is £40,583; 
and then we deduct two-thirds of the coke sales. Mr. Begbie certifies that 








we deduct £6046, being 75 per cent., leaving £34,536, and we take one-third 
of that. 

Mr. DowprEswett thought Mr. Clerk had given up that point. He 
submitted that the whole £8462 should be deducted instead of three- 
fourths, and for this simple reason—that the money from the sale of coke 
came in long before the company had to pay for their coals. 

Mr, CLerk: Oh no; we pay cash for coal, in order to get it at the lowest 
| price, as you have it in evidence. 
|| The Asstsrant-JupGr;: Yes; I think they do. 
|| Mr. DowprEswe.w: But then, you see, they take ercdit for a quarter of 
|! the quantity of coals on hand, and deduct the coke sales besides, 

'| Mr. CLerk: We do not want to deduct the coke sales at all. 
| Mr. DowpEswELu said the coke sales were ready-money receipts from 
|| coal which they had had in stock. To meet rent and contingencies, they 


|| would have this money in hand, in addition to a considerable amount re- | 


|| ceived from persons who paid in advance for their gas. To prove this, he 
|| would refer to the evidence given before the committee of the House of 
Commons, that the company actually required, in many cases, a deposit, 
| before they would supply gas at all. 
|| The Asststantr-JuDGE: You agree to the 15 per cent., supposing the sum 
2 


} 





taken as capital is rig 
| Mr. DowpeEswe tu said he did not dispute the 15 per cent., but he con- 
ltended that the company ought not to charge rent and contingencies in 
'|addition. The court had heard, on the evidence of practical men, that the 
||company did get in their gas-rental before they were called upon for their 
||rent; and it was quite clear that they would receive the whole amount for 
|| their residuals quarter by quarter. Then, as to the £805, he could not see 
'| what they wanted a balance at their bankers for. It was a matter for the 
| court to decide, but he thought it was unreasonable to claim it. With 
|| reference to the } per cent. for insurance upon £26,525, he would not say 
one word, except that the amount was excessive. 
|| The Asstsrant-JupGE: It appears to me to be a remarkably small one. 
;| Can they insure these works at a 4 per cent.? 
i| Mr. DowpEsWELL: I am not complaining of the 3 per cent., but of the 
'}amount upon which it is taken—£26,525. 
|| The Assisrant-JupGe. That is said to be the value of the works. 
| Mr. DowpEsweE Lu said the works were ufterly indestructible; but this 
was a matter upon which, after all, the court must decide. He now came 
to the renewals, and here he contended that the charge was already in the 
accounts for repairs. 
| The Assisrant-JuDGE: I do not say anything about the amount, but 
|| the item itself is one that is in all these accounts. 
| Mr. DowpEswett: But here you have already had charged the whole of 
ithe labour bestowed by the company in keeping these things in order. 
The Assisrant-JupGE: Still, keep them up as you will, there is a period 
| when it will be necessary entirely to renew them. 
||. Mr. CLerx: Mr. Anderson says that mains will last 40 years, but we 
| have taken them at 100 years. 
| Mr. DowpeswE tv said £3180 was charged in the accounts for keeping 
these things in order in that year, which certainly was more than necessary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





||if this 1 per cent. for renewal was to be allowed, amounting as it did to | 


£1108. 10s. According to the company’s accounts, they ought to have no 
less than £5000 a year for repairs and renewals at this station, and, taking 
this as one-eighth of the value of the whole, no less than £40,000 a year for 
their entire works. 

Mr. CLenrk said the £3180 was for the annual restoration of a perishable 
\thing like a retort; the £1108. 10s. for the renewal of the permanent stock, 
| Which must eventually die out. No doubt there was £40,000 a year neces- 

sary to be laid out upon the entire works of tie company, and a great deal 
more. 

Mr. DowpEswELt said he would now come to the question of distribu- 
tion. The court would, of course, have in view the judgment in the Hampton 
cise. He would not go into the evidence on the subject, but he would sub- 
mit that, following out the suggestion which Mr. Penfold made as to the 
wiy in which it should be done, the works were estimated at £39,126. 

| The Assisrant-JupGe: Do you take the structural value as the basis of 
calculation ? 

Mr. Dowp 

The AsstsTa» 

Mr. DowpEswELLt said they did so for one purpose, but not for another. 
| The £39,126 included the land and everything else at Fulham. Then he 

submitted that 7 per cent. of that was the amount which (according to the 
Hampton case) a contractor would require to provide it, and that would be 
£2738, as the value of the station and works at Fulham. The value of the 
main which conveyed the gas from there to Paddingten was £8389, and he 
j allowed upon that 64 per cent., or £545. Of course, a contractor would re- 
||quire a less per centage to supply mains than works—moreover, they were 
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Mr. DowpEswELL: We have had men here who say that £750 is a suffi- | 


Mr. DowpEswe tt. said he must now eall attention to the coke; it was | 
, 


£8462 was the total amount received from the sale of coke; and from that | 
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less perishable—and it was agreed on all hands that 64 per cent. was sufli- | 
cient for the purpose. 1| 

The Assistant-JupGE: What do you say the mains and pipes in the || 
parish are? 1 

Mr. DowpEswE Lt: I need not trouble you with the mains in the parish, | | 
because they form a portion of the works. : ; 

Mr. Penfold: The balance that is left is due to the mains in the parish. 

Mr. Cuerk: You take £32,502 as the value of the mains, the same as 
we do. 

Mr. Penfold: Yes. 

Mr. DowpEswE t said he then allowed the statutable deductions, £487, 
in respect of them, leaving the rateable value at £12,656. He had only one 
observation to make with respect to the evidence which had been given. 
The court had heard the evidence of two gentlemen of the greatest experi- 
ence in these matters—Mr. Penfold and Mr. Castle—and they stated that, 
estimating it according to the production upon the entire system of the 
Imperial Company, that was the amount which a tenant would give for the | 
works, 

The Asststant-JupGe: That observation is not justified as to the 
£12,656, because you make a great deal of alteration in the subsequent 
items, which do not depend upon the company’s accounts at all. 

Mr. DowpeswE t said they did not depend upon the company’s accounts ; 
and he would say, therefore, subject to the variations between one and the | 
other. Then, the court had the evidence of Mr. Anderson and Mr. Penny, 
two practical men, who were accustomed to deal with the subject matter. 
Each of these gentlemen was a lessee of gas-works, and it was their business 
constantly to be estimating either for the purpose of taking works them- 
selves, or of advising others with respect to their value. The learned judge 
had upon his notes the evidence of Mr. Anderson, that the real value which 
ought to be given for these works was £17,000. 

Mr. Cterk: Taken with a capital of £10,000, 

Mr. DowprEswe.u said the £17,000 might be diminished by the capital, 
if the court should think Mr. Anderson's estimate of the capital was too 
small. Then, Mr. Penny said that the sum which these works ought to be 
let toa tenant for was £15,550. These gentlemen were assuming, not the 
rental which they said they would produce—viz., £44,000, and upwards— | 
but what the company put it at—viz, £37,750. Taking these estimates, 
and comparing them with the figures whieh had been elicited during the 
inquiry, he would ask whether they were not fully borne out, and showed | 
that the company received from the works more than suflicient to cover 
the rate—in fact, that they had, in truth, received upwards of £10,000? | 

Mr. Cierk said he could not help congratulating the court on arriving | | 
at the last act of this inquiry. He could hardly congratulate the parish; 
for, after the way in which his learned friend commenced his cbservations, 
he did not think this would be their jast appearance for many 2 long year. 
There was cne remark of his learned friend, which he was quite sure 
would have no influence with the court. That remark was in the nature 
of a threat, or intimation, that if the rate were supported as the parish had 
made it, no further litigation would take place between the parties, but 
that if it were altered by the court adopting the figures of the appellants, | 
there would, upon a future eccasion, be farther litigation in the matter. He 
was quite sure that the learned judge would not b2 influenced in the 
slightest degree by what might hereafter take place, but would consider, 
upen the facts placed before him, what was the rateable value of the com- 
pany’s property in 1859. He (Mr. Clerk) had no confidence, whatever the | 
finding of the court might be with regard to this rate, that there would be 
a cessation of litigation where gentlemen had been advised as the} 
respondents had been, and as other parishes had been, to put up the} 
rates of undertakings of this kind. | 

The AsstsTant-JUDGE said he thought this was not quite a fair result of | 
the observations of Mr. Dowdeswell. What he understood from him was} 
that, though the accounts showed a larger sum, yet if Mr. Clerk on the part | 
of the company were satisfied with the present assessincut, the parish 
would not seek to disturb it. 

Mr. CLERK had certainly misunderstood his learned friend upon the sub- 
ject; but at all events he was quite certain that those remarks would have 
no influence upon the decision in this case. He did not intend to go at all 
into the question of what took place in 1857 or 1858 with respect to appeals 
against former rates. They had been told that the company were anxious 
at that time that the rate should be fixed at £600, and his !carned friend 
had urged that that was aclear proof the company could not be acting | 
sincerely and fairly, in now putting their rateable value at £477. His| 
learned friend said that they could not in their consciences believe | 
that that was the rateable value, because on some previous occasion | 
Mr. Bovill contended for a rateable value of £600. Now, when the com-| 
pany were complaining that they should be rated upon a structural value | 
of £600, they would have been very glad indeed to compound ior this sort |} 
of rate; because, as the court would see, when they were rated upon a 
structural value, it was quite immaterial what the works might be waking 
in that particular year. The year 1858 might be a very bac year; the| 
company might have been prevented carrying out their operations fully, as 
indeed was the case, by reason of the injunction; still, in subsequent years, | 
when the production was largely increased, they would still be rated upon 
the saine structural value. But, as soon as the respondents went into the} 
question of the accounts,and looked into the company’s balance-sheet, they 
must take the actual amount of the returns. And this was one of the dis- | 
advantages of rating a company in this way; the parish might be continu-| 
ally increasing the assessment, althongh there was no alteration in the| 
structural value of the works. There was, therefore, not in that 
statement of Mr. Bovill’s. ‘The court had now to deal with the rateable 
value for 1859, te be determined from the books in 1858. His learned friend | 
seemed to think that there was a reluctance on the part of the comjnmy to | 
have their books examined. For his part, as soon us he had the honour of | 
being consulted on the part of the company, he felt that there was not the 
slightest objection to having the rateabie value founded upon these books. | 
He was quite satisfied that when the cases which had been decided in the | 
courts of Jaw were fairly examined, a company coule not bi 





























rated above 
what they should be in that way, if the proper deductions were made. His 
learned friend wanted to lave a grievance, and wen they met three or 
four months ago, there was an objection that he hal not seen the books. 
It was then agreed that an impartial person shoui:l be nominated to go 
through them, which person should be attended vys cme one on behalf of 
the parish, and some one on behalf of the compan; The books were so 
examined, every item was investigated, and the resi. sustained the figures 
of the balance-sheet which the company had laid before the court. He 
could not help observing that when, on the previons day, anid on the pre- 
sent occasion, so much doubt had been attempted to be thrown upon the 
accuracy of the company’s accounts, not as to the book-keeping, but as to 
the items themselves, when it was said that those books were thoroughly 
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fallacious, and did not represent the earnings in that year, that his learned 
friend had not ventured to call the gentleman who attended on behalf of 
the parish before Mr. Begbie—a gentleman of great experience; not Mr. 
Castle, nor Mr. Penfold, but Mr. Lee, who was their adviser at the time the 
company assented to the proposition that their books should be examined, 
and who had himself gone through and tested the correctness of every 
statement they contained. Was it that Mr. Lee, having been present at 
that investigation, and having seen the way in which the books were kept, 
and having raised a number of questions before Mr. Begbie, felt that he 
could not honestly impugn the accuracy of the company’s statements? Be 
that as it might, Mr. Lee was not called as a witness, but two gentlemen, 
who did not see the books, and had not the same opportunities of forming a 
judgment that he had, were called in order to impugn the integrity of the 
company’s accounts. He would not, however, go further into matters 
which, after all, were outside the case, but proceed at once to refer to the 
figures upon which the company based their rateable value, which they 
represented to be a sum of £477. Now, when the principle of examining 
the books was once allowed, they must take those books and see what were 
the gross earnings of the company for the year in question. He did not 
mean to say that the books were necessarily conclusive, though he thought 
that, before this court or any other impartial tribunal, any person who did 
not impugn the accuracy of those books would have great difficulty in sus- 
taining such a proposition. These were books kept not for the purpose of 
determining the rateable value of the Imperial Gas Company in the parish 
of Paddington, or Kensington, or Fulham, but for the purpose of ascertaining 
the profit and loss of the company. Every item of receipt and expenditure 
of the company was entered in the books at the time, so that, by a balance 
of the two afterwards, the actual fact could be ascertained. The first pro- 
position of his learned friend was, that the revenue of the company in 1858, 
which was shown by the books to be £47,020, was a great deal too small, and 
that it ought to be increased by as much as £11,500; and that the gas- 
rental, which was £37,759, ought to be £45,000. Now, it had been given 
in evidence, by witnesses on behalf of the company, that those were the re- 
ceipts in the parish of Paddington, and that they included every 6d. of the 
gas-rental derived from that parish. But the respondents now asserted 
that these accounts were quite erroneous, and that the company 
actually received £8000 more than their books showed them to have 
done. And they put it in this way, that, if it was not received 
in Paddington, it was received in Marylebone. The mode in which 
they arrived at the conclusion was, to take certain figures which had 
been returned by the company, and upon these they based their calcula- 
tions. There was no doubt whatever that the amount expended by the 
company for coals carbonized at Fulham was £22,027 in 1858; and it might 
be fairly assumed that that sum represented 27,046 tons of coals. ‘Taking 
the coals consumed as yielding 9322 feet of gas per ton, it would give the 
quantity of 252,134,000 as the number of cubic feet of gas made. It was 
perfectly true, also, that the gas-rental represented the sale of 172,751,000 
feet; leaving a difference of gas unaccounted for, in that year, of 79,383,000 
cubic feet. But, in order to prove that this was an extraordinary amount 
of loss as compared with the other stations of the company, the respondents 
attempted to show what they had no evidence whatever to guide them 
upon—viz., the quantity of coal consumed at those other stations. In the 
first place, he would remark that the £147,357 was not the amount paid for 
coal carbonized; it was the total amount expended in the year for coal. Ad- 
mitting, however, that that might be taken as not unfairly representing the 
quantity of coal carbonized—yet, in order to institute a proper examina- 
tion, it was necessary to show that the quality of the coal used at tha 
different works was exactly the same, because different quantities of gas 
were produced from different qualities of coal; and, unless it was known that 
at St. Pancras and Shoreditch (of which there was not a particle of evi- 
dence) the same quality of coal was used as at Fulham, the comparison be- 
came absolutely valueless. The receipts from Fulham, in 1858, were one- 
eighth of the whole sum received from all the works, which was £298,000 
or about £37,000. If, then, they took one-eighth of the whole quantity of gas 
made in all the districts of the company—viz., 1,632,067,000 feet—as due to 
Fulham, they would find that, instead of being 252 million feet, it was only 
204 millions. Let him not be misunderstood. He did not say that that was 
the actual quantity of gas made at Fulham, because it was a matter which 
Mr. Kirkham had stated they had no means of knowing. It was not the 
practice of gas companies to have what were called station-meters, and for 
this reason—they were very expensive to establish, and there was no great 
object to be secured by their use. The companies generally made a sort of 
guess at the quantity of gas which they manufactured; and the only mode 
by which the engineer, or any one else, attempted to arrive at it was, to 
take the quantity of coal carbonized, and assume that a certain quantity of 
gas per ton was distilled from it. 

The AssisTant-JupDGE: That is the principle upon which the parish go. 

Mr. CLerk: But they assume a yield of 9500 feet per ton, which Mr. 
Hawksley says is a great deal too much. 

Mr. DowpEswELL: No: 9322 feet. 

The Assistant-JupGr: Do I understand you that they have not any 
station-meter? 

Mr. CLerk: No; not at any of their works. 

The AssistAnt-JuDGE; ‘Then, upon what calculation is the return made 
to the clerk of the peace? 

Mr. CLerk said the return only embraced the suins paid for coal, and the 
receipts for gas-rental. The respondents tock this return, and, calculating 
that the sum paid for coals represented so many tons, and that each ton 
produced so many cubic fect of gas, they arrived at what they supposed 
was the actual quantity manufactured. Then, taking the gas-rental, they 
calculated that that represented so many thousand feet sold at an average 
of 4s. 3d. per 1000, and the difference between the two calculations they 
assumed to be the loss. But, it would be seen, in the first place, that these 
calculations were full of fallacies. He was not in a condition—the books 
and facts before the court did not permit him—to state the actual quantity 
of gas made; hecould only assert that this was an exaggerated estimate. Nor 
was he in a position to state what the leakage, over the whole system, wsa; 
but there had never been any hesitation, on the part of the company, to 
show that the loss by leakage, at Fulham, by reason of special cireum- 
stances at that time, was very considerable. The court would recollect 
that, on a former occasion, when his learned friend was cross-examining 
Mr. Kirkham, he (Mr. Clerk) offered to tell him what was the actual quan- 
tity of gas sold by the company, and what was the quantity made. Mr. 
Dowdeswell, at that time, declined the information, and said he was quite 
content to take the evidence of Mr. Kirkham. He (Mr. Clerk) stated then 
that the quantity manufactured was 252,505,000 cubic feet; that the quan- 
tity sold was 172,617,000 feet; and that the ditference between those two 
sums was due to leakage. Now, the question—the only question, he be- 
lieved, in this case, because, though other matters had been raised, they 
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would soon be disposed of—was, whether it was a reasonable account for 
the company to give—that, in the year 1858, so much as 31 per cent. of 
the gas assumed to be manufactured was lost, and yielded no benefit to 
them? Mr. Barlow had told the court that there was nothing extraordinary 
in that loss, under the circumstances. At that time, the company had two 
mains—one going up to the Edgeware Road, across the parish of Kensington, 
and the other through Sloane Street—and, having enlarged their works, the 
whole of the gas was being forced through a 26-inch main, over a distance | 
of 5000 yards, before arriving at the parish where it was consumed. It had 
been given in evidence by Mr. Kirkham that, at that time, they were using 
the extraordinary pressure of 4 inches at the works at Fulham, in order to 
force the gas through that comparatively small main, up to the parish of 
Paddington. His learned friend seemed to think that he had found some 
contradiction in the evidence of Mr. Barlow, because that gentleman told 
them that, at his house at Paddington, he had tested the pressure, and did 
not find it excessive. Of course not; for, though a very large pressure 
might be put upon the main at the works, 5000 yards off, it would neces- 
sarily be much reduced by the friction caused by the passage of the gas, by 
the time it reached the consumers burners. It was necessary, in order to 
get the proper amount of pressure there, that an extraordinary pressure 
was obliged to be put on at Fulham; and it was owing to this circumstance, 
that the leakage was as large as had been stated. But, was there anything 
at all excessive in the loss of 31 per cent. of the gas at these particular 
works? Mr. Barlow stated that he was not in the least surprised to find it 
was so much. And what did Mr. Hawksley say? Mr. Hawksley was a 
gentleman who had had his attention particularly directed to this subject, 
and was largely experienced in the details of working, not only in reference 
to London gas companies, but also throughout the country. When asked 
the question whether, looking to the nature of these works, he thought 31 
per cent. was an extraordinary amount of leakage, Mr. Hawksley said it 
was not at all an uncommon thing, under the circumstances of this com- 
pany; and he stated that, some years ago, the average leakage of the Lon- 
don companies was as high as 35 per cent. Mr. Anderson also—who, 
though he had not had the experience of Mr. Hawksley, knew something 
of the working of London companies—put it down at 20 per cent. since the 
districting arrangements, which, no doubt, had very much reduced the 
leakage, had taken place. Now if the loss, as estimated by Mr. Penfold 
upon the system of the Imperial Company, was 14 per cent. upon the ave- 
rage, there must necessarily be, under peculiar circumstances—as in 1858 
—a much higher per centage upon a portion of those works. What was 
Mr. Anderson’s own experience in the matter? Mr. Anderson was the 
lessee, or manager, of works at Dover; and he stated that there his Joss 
from leakage was more (he did not say how much more) than 30 per cent. 

Mr. DowpEsweELu: At one time. 

Mr. Cierk said Mr. Anderson’s evidence was, that for several years it 
was more than 30 per cent., but at that time there were disturbing causes, 
those causes being imperfections in the sewers, which increased his loss. 
But those sewers were afterwards completed, and Mr. Anderson laid down 
new mains, and even then his leakage was over 20 per cent.—how much 
more he did not state. 

Mr. DowpesweE.: He went on to state that things were entirely dil- 
ferent in London, and that his was a country district. 

Mr. Cyirrk said the whole case of the parish was based upon this—“ You 





cannot have had a loss of 31 per cent. There must be an error; you must 
have sold the gas; you must have been paid for it somewhere, but you keep 
your books in such a way that you do not account for it.” The company || 
admitted the deficiency between the quantity assumed to be manufactured, | 
and the quantity which appeared to have been sold, and their explanation || 
was that the leakage accounted for that difference. His learned friend in- 
timated that it must have found its way into the adjoining parish of Mary- || 
lebone, but the moment that suggestion was made, the company sent off to|| 
Mr. Hersey, who told them what had been done. In the early part of the 
year 1857, in consequence of an alteration which then took piace, valves 
were put on to the mains in the Edgeware Road, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding all gas from the parish of Marylebone, and no gas was passed out || 
of those mains into any of the side streets. ‘True it was, that there were| | 
some private consumers supplied, whose consumption was from £400 to) 
£500 a year, but the rental derived from these consumers formed no part} 
of the £37,759 of rental, becapse the gas was received, not in Paddington, but || 
in Marylebone. 





It was well known to all the parties that this was)| 
the case, because it was an admitted fact that the works at Fulham! 
only supplied the parish of Paddington. Now, the position of these valves'| 
had been fully inquired into. Mr. Hersey said he kept the key; and n0| 
person could turn the valves unless they got it from him. Then, a question | 
was raised as to whether any gas had been transmitted from one district of the 
company to the other? Yes, there was; but what was it? The works at/| 
Fulham not being suflicient to supply the whole demand at Paddington, a| 
valve was opened to supply gas from St. Pancras to the parish. ‘This was|| 
the whole interchange which had taken place. Now then, what were the} 
allegations on the other side? Some calculations had been made with the || 
view of showing that a certain number of tons of coal would make a certain | 
quantity of gas. Mr. Dowdeswell had spent a great deal of time in esta-|, 
blishing the simple fact, which was admitted, that 31 per cent. of the esti- 

mated quantity of gas made in 1858 had been totally unaccounted for. But || 
why? Because every comparison which had been made served to show 
that there had been a larger loss sustained by the company at the Padding- 
ton works than was sustained at any of their other works. His learned 
friend had entered largely into calculations to show that if all their works 
were like those at Paddington, it was impossible they could have paid an 
average dividend of 7 per cent. He (Mr. Clerk) granted most fully that if 
all the works had been as unproductive of profit as those at Paddington, it 
would have been impossible for the company to have realized the profit 
which they appeared to have done. Lut that was not the question. The 
tables showed that, whereas at the whole of their works they were getting 
34s., they were only getting 27s. from the parish of Paddington. Ought 
they, then, to be charged with dishonesty, or with plunder, or ought it to 
be said that they had sold a quantity for which they did not account? His 
learned friend had not asked for their books to show that any dishonesty 
had been actually practised. All the books were in court, and his learned 
friend had not thought it necessary to inquire into the matter. It was very 
hard that the company should now be told that they had been guilty of 
some great act of plunder, that they had taken £8000 more in money than 
they had accounted for, and that the parish of Paddington should 
publicly charge them with a fraud. Let the court consider what the 
state of the works was in 1858. The company were then working their 
retorts at the greatest possible disadvantage. They had 108 retorts in two 
retort-houses. They had been prohibited from using any of the works 
erected for the purpose of increasing their supply. ‘They were compelled 
to use only a small main which led up to the parish of Paddington. The 
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gas had to be forced by extra pressure, and it was supplied to consumers 
through their own meters. When his lordship considered these cireum- 
stances, coupled with the evidence of Mr. Anderson touching the 20 per 
cent., and also coupled with that given by Mr. Barlow and Mr. Hawksley, 
he would doubtless be induced to say that there must be an error on the 
part of the parish, and that the company had not really received £8000 
more than they had accounted for. But, even if they had received £8000 
more, what right, he should like to know, had the parish of Paddington to 
take credit for it? Ifit had been received, it was not from Paddington; it 
must have been from elsewltere. Strange, however, to say, Paddington 
wanted to take possession of it,and did not propose to give any of the 
benefit of it to Marylebone. 

Mr. DowpESwWELL said he was quite willing to admit that there ought to 
be an allowance made out of it to the parish of Marylebone. 

Mr. CLERK said that he would not dwell any longer upon the point, 
although it involved the main issue—namely, whether the gas had been lost 
|to the company by leakage, or whether it had been sold, and the company 

had received the money? This was the whole issue before the court—had 
they sold and been paid for it, or had they lost it by leakage? The next 
question was, with regard to the coke; and, really, he was somewhat at a 
loss to deal with this part of the case Mr. Lee had attended, and gone 
through the books, and peinted out the coke sales. The company showed 
that acertain amount was received for coke in the year in question— 
namely, £8062, and that that represented only 50 per cent. of the probable 
quantity of the coke manufactured. There was an estimate, also, of the 
quantity, which amounted to pretty much the same thing. The parish 
alleged that, although the books of the company showed that only a certain 
sum was received for coke, and although the gentleman who carried on 
the concern stated publicly on oath that no coke was sold for credit, but 
that the whole of the coke sold was sold for cash, and, although the 
books only showed that a sum of £8062 bad been received for it; yet 
that the company must have sold a great deal more, which they did 
not give any credit for. And the parish endeavoured to make it out 
in this way It was laid down as a general rule that it was not usual to 
use more than one-third of coke for the purpose of carbonizing. But, 
from the nature of the way the company were carrying on their works 
at Paddington, from the nature of the way they were limited in the use of 
their retorts, they had only been enabled to sell half, and they had been 
compelled to consume, as fuel, the other half of their coke. Where was the 
use of having books kept at all, in a company of this kind, if they were not 
kept correctly? The books, in this case, had been in court; they had been 
most correctly kept; entries were punctually and regularly made of every 
item of receipt and expenditure. How absurd it was, then, for surveyors to 
come forward and say that more had been sold, and that the company must 
have received £11,500, instead of £8000, for coke! What was the fact? The 
fact was that the nature of their works, at the time, would have compelled 
any company to consume the whole of their coke, but the appellants had 
contrived to consume only the half, and to sell the other half, thereby 
realizing a return of £8900. What about the evidence that was produced 
to disturb the £47,000, which was shown to be the actual revenue produced 
by the Fulham works of the company in 1858? To be sure, the parish 
might speculate and say it ought to have been more, and he might have 
found gentlemen to come forward and express surprise at its being so much; 
but the object of going into investigations of the books was to get rid of all 
speculative evidence, and to come at once to the actual state of facts. He 
would turn at once to what was the expenditure of the company in the year 
1858; and, first, he would take the certified accounts of Mr. Begbie. His 
learned friend had raised exceptions to the wear and tear in that account, 
to a portion of the general charges, £163, aud to a proportion of the general 
expenses. With regard to the wear and tear of the works, the sum of 
£2960. 6s. 6d. had been put down, and the expenditure account showed how 
that sum was made up. It was made up of two items—£1654, which was 
actually expended on materials during the year, and on different other 
things, and £1396, which was the depreciation of the retorts. This sum of 
£1654 was an expenditure not for retorts only, because retorts formed a 
very small amount indeed, if the account were looked into: £166 of that 
wear and tear was expenditure for machinery which the tenant had in use 
during the year. Then, there were masons stores, &c., £368, for materials 
for the masons employed at the works during the year, and there was a 
small amount for carpenters oil and tools. 

Mr. DowpEswELu said he only objected to the sum of £1396—the 
amount of depreciation set down for the retorts. 

Mr. CiErK said his learned friend thought that that was an unnecessary 
allowance to make to the tenant for the wear and tear of the retorts; be- 
cause, in another part of the accounts, there was a sum of £1067 for re- 
pairing them. But Mr. Anderson had calcrlated it at 2d., which would 
give the company £2000. Nevertheless, if it was taken at £1067, the ut- 
most which could be struck off would be £300, and that was the whole 
extent of the advantage which his learned friend could take. With regard 
to the general expenses, the half of which his friend admitted, he would 
only say that, if the tenant manufactured his gas at Fulham, he must have 
an office at Paddington, or elsewhere, and he must have clerks to do the 
bookkeeping. Was it imagined that, with several thousands of accounts, 
the business at Paddington could be carried on without an office? With 
regard to directors and auditors, the view taken by the court in the case of 
the Chartered Company was, that this was a charge which should be 
allowed, because, if the tenant did not pay directors or auditors, he would 
have to pay additional salaried officers. In the rules for rating railways, 
set forth in Archbold, it was there laid down that the salaries and wages of 
clerks, superintendents, &c., and also the salaries or allowances made to 
directors, were to be allowed. Gas companies were also rated upon the same 
principle; and, of course, they must all have directors and auditors to do 
the necessary work for them. Then, his learned friend had said that a 
certain portion of the labours of these clerks must be spent in distributing 
the dividend; but there was no evidence before the court to show how 
much of that time was taken up in business of that sort. That, in itself, 
was no great burthen falling on the tenant; and he doubted whether a 
clerk would have received a sixpence of salary less annually, because, twice 
a year, he had to make out the dividend-warrants for the shareholders. 
It was something so trifling, that it was really unworthy of mention, 
so far as the salary of the clerk was concerned. In fact, if the clerk had 
not to make out these dividend-warrants, he would be paid just as much 
salary as if he had. There was another item, which had been disputed— 
viz., the repairs, Mr. Penfold thought that a suitable and proper deduction 
—a deduction which was to fall upon the landlord as well as upon the 
tenant; and that, after having ascertained the rent, you ought to deduct 
the amount of the repairs which the tenant would have to pay, and which 
would fairly fall upon his shoulders. Why, in every case this was so. 
Take the case of the rent of a house. What determined the rent which a 























tenant would give? Why,of course, the amount of repairs which he would 
be called upon to do annually to the premises. If the premises were new, 
then the tenant would not be asked to lay out much upon them, and, 
accordingly, he would be able to give a higher rent to the landlord. If they 
were not new, then he would give a lower rent, because he would have to 
keep the premises up from year to year. The landlord's deduction was 
something to be taken off from the rent, so as to keep the premises in a 
proper state of repair. i 

The Assistant-JuDGE asked the learned counsel whether it was neces- 
sary to labour a point which was so unequivocally clear? 

Mr. CLERK admitted that it was, perhaps, hardly necessary. Mr. Pen- 
fold had taken the sum of £950, the amount of the repairs which would 
fall upon the tenant, as a suitable allowance, in lieu, of course, of 1 per 
cent. renewal. 

The AssisTaNt-JUDGE said that Mr. Penfold was of opinion that the 
£1067 was sufliciently large to justify the court in allowing it for repairs. 

Mr. DowpEsweELt observed that Mr. Penfold had not included the 
renewal. 

The Asststant-JUDGE said that, according to Mr. Penfold’s view, the 
— and the renewals were, in point of fact, the same thing. 

Mr. CLERK reminded the court that Mr. Penfold had made the total of 
the expenses £36,031; but it had been proved, on the part of the company, 
that the actual expenditure in 1858 was £40,583, which he (Mr. Clerk) now 
proposed to reduce by £300, because the amount which the tenant would 
really have to expend upon the renewal of the retorts would not come to so 
large a sum as £1396. He did not believe that any deduction could be 
made that would reduce the expenditure below £40,283. That would leave 
a gross profit of £6736. He now came to the question—what capital would 
the tenant require to carry on these works? Mr. Anderson seemed to have 
had a very bold idea; he said that a tenant of the works, in the actual 
receipt of £37,000, which he proposed to increase by £8000, could afford to 
pay £17,000, and carry on with a capital of £10,000. But what was the 
value of that speculative evidence? What were the facts to show that the 
company had overstated their capital at £23,500? Mr. Begbie had given 
an account of the tons of coal which were in stock on the Ist of January, 
amounting to £7271, and which the tenant would have had to purchase, if 
he came into occupation of the premises on that day. There were also 
stores amounting to £1886. The question was, whether that was an exorbi- 
tant amount, or whether a tenant would not be expected to take so large a 
stock asthat? The respondents called Mr. Penny, a gentleman who could 
speakto some facts, because he had been lessee of works at Portsmouth; and, 
when he came into the occupation of those works, he was making 70 mil- 
lions of gas annually, or less than one-third of the gas which the Imperial 
Company were manufacturing; and yet Mr. Penny paid for the stock, on 
coming into the occupation of his premises, £3100. If the court multiplied 
that by 3-5, it would give the Imperial Company a larger amount of coals 
and stores than they claimed credit for. It was clear that there must be 
seme quantity of coals in hand, and there was very good reason why the 
stock of coals at Fulham must necessarily be larger than it was at Ports- 
mouth which was situated on the seaside, where they could procure coals 
at all times as rapidly as they required them. What reason was there for 
assuming that this company kept a larger stock on hand than they wanted? 
It must be recollected that the company used 1000 tons a day, and it was 
essentially necessary, then, that they should keep up a constant supply of 
coals, and that their capital should be proportioned to their maximum re- 
quirements. Then, with regard to the tenant’s capital? What was 
the value of the sort of estimate which Mr. Penfold had made? The esti- 
mates of Mr. Barlow and Mr. Hawksley were to be preferred at any time. 
Now, Mr. Penfold’s estimate was set down at £18,531; the estimates of 
the company were £23,500; and that was the whole extent of the difference 
between the parties upon that point. How would it be possible for an 
tenant to take works of the kind without having a balance at his bankers 
He alleged that a sum of £1500, partly to pay rents, or, in the event of 
frost or delay, to meet contingencies, would be wholly insufficient, and 
that the tenant must have something more than was actually wanted for 
immediate requirements. It was admitted that for some time the tenant 
could not get any receipts whatever. If, indeed, the amount received by 
the sale of the coke were immediately returnable, then he granted that the 
company would not require any balance for contingencies; but, receiving 
only the amount of their sales from time to time, the tenant would run the 
greatest risk of getting into difficulties if he had not some balance in his 
hands in order to carry on his works. Now, so far from this being a ready- 
money business, there were £12,688 of the actual receipts owing at the 
close of the year to the company. 

Mr. Dowpesw 1 said that this latter statement might possibly account 
for the deficiency arising from the sale of gas. 

Mr. CLERK said there would always be much more than a quarter of a 
year due to the company for gas. At the termination of the year, there 
would be much more than a third of the year due to them. Therefore, the 
tenant must always have his quarter’s rent on hand. Now then, to return 
to the capital account. It was said that that madeasum of £23,500. It 
would be in his lordship’s recollection the amount which he had allowed for 
capital in the Clerkenwell case. The same proportion which was allowed 
on the gross receipts in that case was claimed upon the present occasion. 

The Assistant-JuDGE said that before the judgment was pronounced in 
this case, he would look over his judgment in the former one, and see that 
there was no inconsistency between them. 

Mr. CLErx alleged that, valeat quantum, the quantity must be taken 
here as well as there. Upon the £23,500, the company were entitled toa 
deduction of 15 per cent. When all the deductions were made, it would 
leave £1970 as the rateable value which had to he distributed. The com- 
pany applied the simple mode of division which was adopted in the Chart- 
ered Gas Company—that of dividing according to structural value. The 
structural value at Paddington was ascertained to be £32,502. Now, as 
throwing a little light on the fairness of the calculation on the other side, 
he begged to call attention to this—that Mr. Penny, with the assistance of 
Mr. Anderson, valued the Fulham station at £69,912. Mr. Penfold thought 
fit to reduce the valuation from £69,912 to £39,126; and he made a consi- 
derable reduction in the value of the land. What could it signify to the 
value of the land what quantity of gas was made there? If there wasa 
dock at which three barges could discharge, whether the tenant was dis- 
charging 1000 tons or only 700 tons, he would have to pay the same rent 
to his landlord for it; so that the court must consider the actual value of 
the land as it stood at the time. Mr. Barlow and Mr. Hawksley valued the 
main running there at £11,200, and Mr. Penfold reduced it to £8380. 
Taking the structural value at Paddington at £32,502,it thus made the 
parish have 28-6 per cent. of the whole. Paddington, then, was entitled to 
28°6 on £1970, which would come to £477, or, in round numbers, to £500. 
Mr. Hawksley had put it at £510, which was, very probably, the fair rate- 
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able value. His learned friend had wished to apply the Hampton case to 
the present; but, if the court took the per centage on the property at Ful- 
ham, and then the per centage on the property at Kensington, it would lead 
to a very different state of things as respected the rateable value at 
Paddington. Dealing, then, with the whole case, 7 every fair deduc- 
tion, bowing in every respect not only to the decisions of the court in pre-~ 
vious cases, which must be considered a guide in these matters, but also to 
the views his lordship had expressed in his former decision, the company 
had arrived at what they believed to be the fair rate which the parish of 
Paddington could claim, which, instead of the exorbitant sum demanded, 
was not more than £500. 








Saturpay, Jury 13. 


The Asststant-JupGE, in delivering judgment, said: This was an appeal 
. the Imperial Gas and Coke Company against a rate made for the relief , 
of the poor in the parish of Paddington. The rate was made on the 5th of 
April, 1859, for the half year next ensuing; and the appellants were as- 
sessed upon the sum of £4005, as the net rateable value of the land occu- 
pied by their mains and pipes for the conveyance of gas in the respondent | 
parish. The only question brought before us was the amount at which the 
appellants ought to be assessed, their liability and all other matters being | 
admitted. When the appeal first stood for hearing, it appeared that the | 
appellants had declined to permit the respondents to examine their books 
and accounts; but, upon a suggestion by the court, it was mutually ar- 
ranged that an impartial and competent person should examine all books 
and accounts which had any reference to the matters in dispute, and report 
at a future time whatever was contained in such books and accounts essen- 
tial to the present inquiry. In pursuance of this arrangement, Mr. Begbie, 
a public accountant, selected with the approbation of both parties, made his 
examination, attended by a gentleman on behalf of each of such parties, 
and the result of his labours was laid before the court on the hearing of the 
appeal on the 23rd of March, and finally on the 26th of April Jast. The 
appellants’ works are of large extent, and are situated in different parts of 
the metropolis; but, as the gas manufactured at their establishment in the | 
parish of Fulham was intended to supply consumers in the respondent 
| parish alone, this inquiry has necessarily been confined to the rateable 
value of the mains and pipes in the respondent parish,as shown by a due | 
analysis of receipt and expenditure applicable to the gas produced by the | 
appellants at Fulham. The books and accounts of the appellants show 
| that the total amount received for gas supplied to consumers in the re- 
spondent parish for the year in question was £37,759. The respondents did 
not deny that this sum was all that the appellants appeared, by their books, 
| to have received, nor that it was, in fact, all that had been received from 
consumers in the respondent parish; but they contended that, looking to 
| the quantity of coal admitted to have been carbonized at Fulham, the ap- 
pellants must be taken to have made a much larger quantity of gas there 
| than was represented by the money which had been received, and several 
ingenious and elaborate calculations were brought before us in support of 
‘that view. On the part of the appellants, the deficiency was attributed to 
loss by leakage, the pressure having been unusually great, and to the fact 
_ that the consumers were allowed to use their own meters, by which the 
chances of waste were, they alleged, increased. No station-meter having 
| been kept at Fulham, the quantity of gas produced there was incapable of 
' direct proof, and, upon the probability of loss by leakage and waste, we had 
conflicting evidence before us. Upon the whole, we do not think that the 
|deficiency has been satisfactorily explained, and our impression is 
| strengthened by the fact that means of communication between the mains 
‘and pipes in the respondent parish and the mains and pipes of the appel- 
| lants in the adjoining parish of Marylebone existed. The appellants endea- 
| voured to prove that whatever quantity of gas, if any, thus found its way 
| into Marylebone was compensated by an equal supply from other of their 
| works to the respondent parish; but we think, giving all due effect to the 
evidence on this point, that we are justified in attributing some portion of 
the deficiency to the use—probably unintentional—of the communication 
above referred to. We find that portion to be 4 per cent., and we therefore 
add to the sum of £37,759 the sum of £2402 for gas made at Fulham and 
— to the parish of Marylebone, making the total revenue of the ap- 
| pellants for gas £40,161. The next item of receipt is from the sale of coke, 
| which the books show to have been £8062. The respondents contend that, 
in looking to the quantity of coal, the coke ought to have produced 
£3000 more; but, as we see no ground for doubting the accuracy of the ap- 
| pellants accounts on this head, which, unlike the assumed quantity of gas 
supplied in the respondent parish, must either record the exact amount of 
oa, or be wilfully fabricated, we do not feel called upon to alter that 
|amount. The remaining items of expenditure were scarcely questioned— 
| they consist of breeze sold, £155; tar, £732; and ammoniacal liquor, £310; 
bam An the whole revenue, as found by Mr. Begbie, £47,020; but as in- 
' creased by us, £49,420. The items of receipt which we have thus disposed 
of constituted the greater part of the real difference between the litigant 
rties, but it is necessary to consider the objections taken by the respon- 
ents to several items in the appellants statement of expenditure. The 
total expenditure shown by the appellants books is £40,583—the first item 
| being for coals, £22,037. The respondents say that 5000 tons less ought to 
have been used, and they claim to reduce this item by a corresponding 
jamount. The addition we have made to the revenue tends to lessen the | 
|| force of this objection; and, as the amount is stated by Mr. Begbie to be 
| sustained by the books, we do not see sufficient reason to alter it. The sum 
|| of £2960, under the head of wear and tear of retorts, &c., is composed of 
|| £1067 repairs, and £1898 depreciation. The respondents contend that the 
| first sum of £1067 was sufficient for all purposes; we do not agree in this; | 
| but we, after much consideration, take off £360, in addition to £300 admitted 
|, by the appellants to be overcharged, and we therefore reduce this item from 
| £2960 to £2300. The item—proportion of general expenses of direction, 
audit, central offices, &c.—includes disbursements, as to which there have 
| been conflicting decisions, and others of a doubtful character. We have 
| gone —— them carefully, and in the result have reduced this item from 
| £1598 to £1200. We do not find any sustainable objection to the other 
| items of expenditure, the total amount of which will now be £39,525, and, 
|| deducting this from £49,420, the gross earnings will be found to be £9895. 
| Proceeding upon the assumption of the taking of the concern by a tenant, 
| we must next endeavour to ascertain the amount of capital he would re- 
| quire, and the trade profit with which he would be satisfied, such trade 
| profit not being the subject of rateability. The appellants gave in detail 
| the various sums a tenant would require, and we think them reasonable, 
| with the exception of £750, as for a quarter's rent, which we do not adopt. 
| The capital reduced by this disallowance is £22,397, upon which both par- 
ties concur in taking 15 per cent. for interest and trade profits—£3368— 
| which, deducted from £9895, leaves the sum which a tenant might be ex- 
pected to pay, £6527. There are then what are called statutable deductions, 

















| ing these to be mere matters of professional opinion, we have adopted a 
' sum arrived at by an equal division of the difference—or £64,150. 


| leaving a sum of £93,885, upon which the rate of 1 


| the tenants rent, leaves £5456 as the net rateable value of the whole, and is 


consisting of whatever is requisite to preserve the property rated, in a stat® 
to command the same rent. The first item for insurance, £132. 10s., ha® 
not been objected to. The remaining charge is for such an amount as should 
be laid aside annually in order to provide for the renewal of the works, 
when such renewal becomes necessary, independently of what may be from 
time to time expended in ordinary repairs. The appellants fix this at 1 per 
cent. upon the value of the property, and this was not much questioned by 
the respondents. They, however, differed as to the value on which that 
per centage ought to be taken; the appellants’ witnesses valuation bein 

for the works in Fulham £69,912, and for mains in Kensington £11,000, 
together £80,912; whilst the respondents valuation was, for works at Ful- 
ham £39,000, and mains in Kensington £8389, together £47,389. Consider- 


© this 
is added the valuation of the mains and pipes in the respondent parish, 
which it is agreed is £32,500, making a total value of £96,650; but, as this in- 
cludes land which does not require renewal, it is to be reduced by £2765, 
per cent. amounts to 
£938. 10s. This amount, with the item for insurance being deducted from 
in our judgment the sum upon which the appellants ought to be assessed, 
supposing the property to have been entirely in the respondent parish. In 





distributing this sum, we have proceeded according to the principle indi- 
cated by the Mile End and subsequent decisions, taking in the first place the 
estimated value of works not directly producing profit. The works at 
Fulham and the main in Kensington (which merely conveys the gas to the | 
respondent parish) are of this class, and their value has already been | 
taken to be £64,150. On this amount we consider 4 per cent., or £2566, to | 
represent the net rateable value of the works not directly producing profit, | 
and this, being deducted from £5456, leaves the net vaaedibe value of the! 
works which directly produce a profit £2890; and, endeavouring to carry | 
out as closely as the facts before us will allow the parochial earnings prin- | 
ciple, we have calculated that, as a total gas gross rental of £40,161 results | 


; in a net rateable value of £2890, applicable to the mains directly producing 


profit, so the rental of the gas supplied to Marylebone, which we assume to! 
have been £2402, as already shown, yields a rateable value of £173. This, 
sum of £173, deducted from £2890, leaves the net rateable value of the ap- | 
pellants mains and pipes in the respondent parish £2717. Our decision is, | 
therefore, in favour of the appellants, and we order the rate to be amended | 
by inserting the sum of £2717 instead of £4005; and we think, under the | 
peculiar circumstances attending this inquiry, each party should bear their | 
own costs, as well as a moiety of the remuneration to Mr. Begbie, for the | 
able and clear statements which have been laid before us. I may add that, | 
upon questions of fact arising in this case, I have had the assistance of 
three members of the bench who heard the evidence, and that our decision 
is unanimous. 


Mliscellancous News. 


EUROPEAN GAS COMPANY (LIMITED). 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday, the 
15th of July, at the offices of the company, 4, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry 
—SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., in the chair. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, and the minutes of 
the preceding meeting having been read and confirmed, 

The SEcRETARY read the report, of which the following are the principal 
passages :— 

Amiens.—Increase of lights, 286. The result would have been more favourable 
had not difficulties occurred with respect to the annual closing of the Amiens canal, 
and in obtaining shipping for the conveyance of English coals. That which was 
available could only be secured by the payment of high rates of freight; and your 
directors had reluctantly to fall back for a considerable portion of the winter supply 
on Belgian coals, the products of which are much inferior to those obtained from 
Newcastle coals. In order to mitigate this evil as regards the future, additional 
storeage will be provided, so as to place under cover, at favourable oppo: a 
sufficient quantity to render the company more independent of the freight market, 
and other contingencies. Both gasholders require extensive repairs; one is now 
about to be overhauled, and the other will be put in condition to do good service 
temporarily without material expense. 

Boulogne.—Increase of lights, 1113. The favourable hopes entertained of a re- 
vival from the depression into which this station had fallen have been completely 
realized, and the prospects are such as to afford promise of further improvement, 
Works of utility, for the regulation of the supply of gas in different parts of the town, 
are being carried out at a moderate outlay. 

Caen.—Increase of lights, 1280. In the report presented to the last annual meet- 
ing it was explained that the sum of £693, part of a larger amount paid in 1859 for j 
changes on works and enlargement of the means of distribution of gas, and 
to be spread over two years, had been left as a charge against the year 1860-61. 
This has now been paid out of the year’s earnings. A contract was made in March 
last for a new tank and gasholder. The work is proceeding satisfactorily, and there 
is every reason to believe that the whole will be available for use during the ensuing 
winter. 

Havre and St. Adresse.—Increase of lights, 9285. The number of lights od 











on the 31st of March last includes 8530 in the district recently acquired by purchase 
from the French company. The increase on the old district of this company is, 
therefore, 755. As soon as the consumption of gas became sufficiently restricted, 
owing to the advanced season, to admit of the whole town being supplied froma 
single station, your directors discontinued the manufacture on that of the new pur- 
chase ; and, with the view of carrying out without interruption the extensive altera- 
tions necessary to concentrate permanently the entire work on the premises recently 
acquired, they have since been enabled to make, at their old station, all the gas 


necessary for the entire supply. A new retort-house, tional coal stores, purify- 
ing apparatus, and accessories, are in course of construction; amain of calibre 
has been laid to connect these works with the two gasholders which are allowed to 


remain on the old station; and, in revising the system of distribution of gas, your 
directors have found it necessary to lay a considerable length of mains of smal! dia- 
meter by larger ones, and generally to examine and relay the pipes taken over from 
the French company, many of which were in a very defective state. The advantage 
derivable from the reduction of the duty on coal has been more than neutralized as 
your directors had anticipated by the increase in price of coals and freights, so that 
the net cost at this station has been 83d. per ton more than in the pr ing year. 
Nantes.—Increase of lights, 3309. This station continues to progress satisfac- 
torily, and the extensions rendered necessary by increase of consumption being now 
completed, the superintendent is devoting his undivided attention to the develop~ 
ment of the company’s business, especially in regard to the recently-introduced 
department of heating and cooking by gas, which is daily becoming a more import- 
ant acquisition. His success has hitherto been such as to afford good ground for 
hope that the results, as regards the future, will be most gratifying to all interested. 
In order to promote the sale of coke retail, in Nantes, and prevent the necessity of 
seeking a market for large quantities at a distance from the city, your directors deter- 
mined to reduce the price, so as to compete with the cheap coals extracted in the 
vicinity. This step was rendered desirable in consequence of the constantly- 
increasing pretensions of the few parties with whom large contracts had hab: y 
been made, and which would have led, even during the past financial year, toa 
reduction in the returns, even larger than that actually suffered, and which 
amounts to nearly £250. The national exhibition of arts and manufactures will be 
opened in the course of this week, and is expected to attract a large comeourse of 
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visitors during several months. This company will benefit therefrom in at least as 
great a degree as others connected with the town, and who appear most sanguine 
as to the favourable effect on the general business of the vicinity. 

Rouen and Sotteville.— Increase of lights, 1392. Your directors much regret to have 
to lay before you a statement showing unsatisfactory results, attributable, however, in 
a great measure, to the doubts entertained by the manufacturers as to the first effects 
of the commercial treaty, which have led them temporarily to curtail their imme- 
diate operations. This has seen exemplified here, perhaps, more than in most 
other towns in France. The reduction of aggregate rental has been considerable, 
and would have been larger had not the new lights obtained brought an accession 
of consumers, who compensated for a portion of the falling-off occasioned by the 
partial discontinuance of lighting by the short hours of employment at so many of 
the factories, as also by the temporary withdrawal of a great portion of the lighting 
at the railway station ; added to which, the amount apportioned to the repairsof the 
year has been unusually large, and a small indemnity had also to id, as 
damages, on account of an accident to a party from a faulty lamp-post belonging to 
the company. It is also a subject of regret that the municipal authorities, far from 
taking these circumstances into consideration, have been so unusually exacting as 
to occasion the company considerable expense. Although the position of affairs 
here has been far from satisfactory, your directors have reason to hope that an 
improvement will shortly take pluce, and they are using every means in their 
power to recover the former eye at this station. 

Summary.—Increase of lights, 16,665. The loan of £45,200, authorized by the 
shareholders, has been subscribed in full, and debentures have been issued to the 
parties entitled thereto. It cannot be considered otherwise than most satisfactory 
| ' that, on the aggregate, an increaed amount of profit has been established, notwith- 
|| standing the depressed state of trade in France during the past year, and your 
|! directors are entitled to look forward with confidence to continued improvement 
proportionate to the greater activity which may prevail in the business of that 
country. Notice has been given that two of your directors (William White and 
William Stephen Dew, Esqs.), and both auditors (Felix Ladbroke and John Moxon, 
Esqs.), retire by rotation ; but, all being eligible, will be proposed for re-election. 


The CHAIRMAN said that the report was concise, and, on the whole, satis- 
| factory, although there had been a drawback at one station; but the causes 
| were temporary, and the aggregate profits of the six stations had been 
|increased, notwithstanding. ‘The lights also had materially increased ; and 
that was what he looked to for future prosperity. He had hazarded to pro- 
phecy, at the last meeting, that the results of the year would prove satisfac- 
|| tory, and was glad now so fully to confirm the opinion he had then expressed 
|| —the contracted state of trade in France having, so far as this company was | 
‘leoncerned, been compensated by the elasticity of its own business. As | 
|| regarded the new purchase at Havre, the outlay would be very considerable. 
|The mains were in a bad state, and had to be replaced in great part; and | 
|! the works were being reconstructed, so as to put them on the best possible 
| footing for supplying the whole of the town with gas. Advantage was being 
taken of all recent improvements to put these works in a thoroughly efficient 
state. The lighting of the whole town being now under one management, 
he hoped to work more economically, and realize more favourable results 
than could have been obtained by two companies working separately. One 
subject not mentioned in the report, but to which he desired to draw the 
attention of the meeting, was that the whole of the money voted by the 
shareholders had been expended. For many years, the directors had power 
‘to borrow money, but did not exercise it. They would like to have the same 
discretion vested in them now, and would request power to raise a few more 
bonds. They might not exercise it, but it was well they should have the 
means of taking advantage of favourable opportunities for extensions; be- 
sides the working capital would increase largely with the increase of general 
business. It already amounted to £26,000. Therefore, he would ask the 
meeting for an expression of opinion on the policy of giving the board power 
to raise £25,000, and he hoped they would be able to exercise it at all events 
for a portion of the amount. It would be necessary to hold two meetings 
before such powers would be conferred legally, and all he now wanted was 
to elicit the opinion of the shareholders. 

Several shareholders expressed their complete assent. 

Mr. Smirn put some question respecting the details of the accounts, 
which were answered by the secretary. 

Mr. Hucetns moved the adoption of the report, and stated that it was a 
most gratifying one. There was only cone point on which he wished to 
make an observation, and that was whether the directors could not deal 
differently with the February dividend, which was always so small com- 

- pared with the amount paid in August. Would it not be well to equalize 
it, in order to avoid the impression which prevailed amongst the uninitiated | 
that a reduction of dividend was being made in February? 

The CuarrMAN explained that the accounts were only made up once a | 
year, and it was impossible the directors should know previous to February, 
what the profits of the year would be. If they overstated them, and divided 
according to their estimate, the reduction of dividend must take place in 
ras and the effect would necessarily be very unfavourable in the share 
market. 

Mr, Smiri said that in the stock market purchascrs did not look at the 
bonus which they considered to be fluctuating and temporary, but at the 
regular rate of dividend, and if the board were to increase the latter, at the 
expense of the former, he thought it would result in the real position of the 
company being better understood. : 

(ir. Fawcett, in seconding the motion, said he thought it would be better 
to let the matter remain in its present state. He would rather not put any 
pressure on the directors as the shareholders had the most perfect confidence 

| In their judgment. 

Mr. Hueerns said he had no other intention than to leave it entirely in 
| the hands of the board. 
| _ Mr. Lewis said it was desirable it should be left to the directors, but he 
thought the difference between the two balf yearly payments was an 
extravagant one, and something should be done towards equalizing them. 

|He would feel gratified if the board were to decide on increasing the 
| February dividend to 4 per cent. 
| The Cuarmman said that the principle had been adopted on a former occa- 
| Sion, subsequent to a similar recommendation from the last speaker; and, 
| 88 regarded the present suggestion, it wo..ld meet with due consideration on 
the part of the board. He was very glad to hear the opinion of shareholders 
on that, or any other subject relating to the affairs of the company. He 
| then moved the declaration of a dividend of 6s. per share, to be paid to the 
| Shareholders on the Ist of August, together with a bonus of 8s. per share, 
|| free of income-tax; which was adopted unanimously. 
i The re-election of Messrs. W. White and W. S. Dew was then moved, 
| seconded, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dew returned thanks for himself and colleague, who, he said, was 

1 unavoidab] y absent. 

||, The re-election of Messrs. Ladbroke and Moxon, the retiring auditors, 
(ites also been carried unanimously, 

| 

I 











Mr. SmrrH moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, for their 
careful and able management of the affairs of the company. He said that 
this was the best managed company in the United Kingdom. Certainly no 
| board in the United Kingdom could give more attention to the business of a 





company than did the gentlemen to whom he proposed this vote of thanks. 


id that the opinion he had 
eave, regarding what he 
England, he could, 


Mr. H. THompson, in seconding the motion, 
once expressed to the chairman, Mr. Sheffield 
considered the admirable management of the Bank of 
with confidence, also apply to this company. : 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously, and briefly acknowledged 
by the CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. Lewis said he fully concurred in all that haa been stated regarding 
the management, but it would be difficult for the directors to carry their 
good intentions into full effect unless they were well seconded by the officers, 
and particularly by the secretary. He would, therefore, move a vote of 
thanks to the secretary and officers, and had the greater pleasure in doing 
so, that he frequently had occasion to apply to Mr. Backler for information 
and always found him disposed to afford it with an amount of candour an 
urbanity which was seldom met with in other companies. 

The CuarrMaN said, the shareholders would all wish te second that mo- 
tion, and he bore his willing testimony to the efficient services of the secre- 
tary, who was at all times ready to sacrifice personal consWerations, and go 
to France when the business of the company required his —- there. 

Mr. Brown (a director) seconded the motion, and said that he had just 
concluded a visit to the six stations, in company with Mr. Rackler, and he 
could speak most confidently with regard to the zeal aud ability he brought 
to bear in furthering the best interests of the company. With reference to 
the powers which the directors p’ to take, to raise £25,000 additional 
capital, he said he sincerely wished the whole might speedily be required ; 
for, if so, the shareholders might feel confident that it would be employed so 
as to produce highly remunerative returns. 

The motion having been carried unanimously, 

Mr. BAcKLER returned thanks for himself and the other officers, and said 
that, whatever his abilities might be, they were wholly and heartily devoted 
to the promotion of the interests of the shareholders. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
RIDAY, JuLy 19. 
THE DEODORIZATION OF THE SEWERAGE OF THE THAMES. 
Mr. J. Pottarp (the clerk) read a communication from the vestry-derk 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, calling attention to the fact that, on the 7th of 
June last, the vestry forwarded a report, embodying certain resolutions of 


| delegates from the various vestries and district boards of the metropolis, re- 


ferring to Mr. Dover's plen for the deodorization of the sewerage, and 
inquiring whether any scheme for deodorizing the sewerage has been 
decided upon, or is under consideration, and, if so, what is the nature of it * 
and whether any experiments have been made, or are intended to be made, 
to test the practicability of any such scheme, as may be considered by the 
board to be desirable ? 

Mr. Lr Breton suggested the propriety of returning the followin 
answer to this communication—viz., that the board had not as yet decid 
on any plan relative to the deodorization of the Thames. 

The Guammuay said the scheme to which the vestry alluded had reference 
particularly to the one of which Mr. Dover was the inventor; and that, in 
giving any reply on the subject, the board should take care that they did not 
ignore their former acts. 

Mr. Lz Breton moved that the answer be in these terms—that the board 
were not at present about to interfere with the deodorization of the river. 

Deputy Harrison thought it was rather assuming something which was 
beyond their province when a vestry came forward to question the board 
relative to their past and present proceedings. It seemed to him that the 


| vestry of St. Martin’s was absolutely disputing the knowledge and capabili- 


ties of the board, and that such a system of interference would strike at the 
root of all proper management of the affairs of the metropolis. 

After a few words from Mr. CARPMAEL, 

Deputy Harrison moved, as an amendment, that the question be not 

jut. 

The CHArrRMAN said the amendment was out of order. 

The motion, that the vestry be informed that the board had not yet 
arrived at any conclusion upon the subject to which their communication 
referred, was then put and agreed to. 


METROPOLIS GAS ACT. 

The CiEerk then read the following report from the finance committee, 
relative to the Metropolis Gas Act :— 

The board, on the 2nd of November last, having referred to your committee, for 
consideration and report, the several accounts of Mr. Beal, Mr. Wyatt, and. Mr. 
Dangerfield, in connexion with the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act, together 
with the report of Mr. Dax, certifying that Mr. Wyatt was entitled to be paid the 
sum of £348]. 0s. 10d. in respect of his costs, less any sums paid on account—(the 
reference also conferred an authority to have such of the accounts taxed as your 
committee might deem desirable)—your committee have accordingly cau the 
above-mentioned accounts to be taxed by the taxing officer of the House of Com- 
mons; and, in pursuance of the resolution of the he) of the 15th of February 
last, notice was given to the several vestries and district boards of the day of taxa- 
tion, and agents for several of those bodies attended. The total of the several ac- 
counts received by the board, and the result of their taxation is embodied in the 
following report :— 

** 24, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W., May 21, 1861. 
** Metropolis Gas Taxation. 


“‘Dear Sir,— We beg to forward you the accounts of Mr. Dangerfield, Mr. Wyatt, | 


and Mr. Beal, with the taxing officer’s certificate. 


“The accounts have undergone the careful revision of the taxing officer, and the 


result is as follows :— 











| Amount 
| Certified by Costs Board to 
Accounts sent in. Taxing Allowed. Pay. 
Officer. 
Mr. Dangerfield . . . . . £8919 6|/$62 6 O| 318 | £6517 8 
Mr. Wyatt . -.. . . . 3666 0 4 | 3033 18 10 None. 3033 18 10 
Mr. Beal . . . £2685 13 6 
Less paid to Mr. 
Wyatt . M13 0 0 | 
———— 127213 6] 67611 7 None. 676 11 7 
£5022 13 4 
House fees, on taxation, to be paid by DysonamdCo. . . 42 0 0 
£3818 8 1 





‘The accounts of Mr. Dangerfield and of Mr. Wyatt, charges for the 
both of those claimed to 


same work for a certain period, during which 


——_ 





| 
} 


| 





have been solicitor for the bill, the taxing officer, after careful 

facts of the case, decided the period at which the of Mr. 
that capacity was to be deemed to have ended, and theemployment of Mr. Wyatt 
to have commenced ; and both parties were allowed to. amend their accounts by the 
withdrawal and substitution of charges accordingty. 

















——— 
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** As regards Mr. Beal’s account, the taxing officer decided that all the accounts 
prior to August, 1859, with some exceptions, were not preliminary to the Act of 
1860, and could not be allowed under the clause in that Act, as the expenses pre- 
paratory to, or incidental to, its passing; and the items were permitted to be with- 
drawn accordingly. 

“It is customary in Parliamentary charges to allow withdrawal of charges when 
their retention or omissio@ depends on the construction of a statute, or on a fact, 
and has no reference to the | jaca or amount of a charge made. 

**The sum of £1413, which appeared in Mr. Beal’s account as paid to Mr. Wyatt, 
has been taken off Mr. Beal’s account, and Mr. Wyatt’s account remains in full, 


far as the Metropolitah Board is concerned, it does not affect the amount which they 
are to pay, though it may affect the original contributors to the promotion of the 
Gas Act. 

‘* We return you all the vouchers. 

“The sum of £42 (the taxing fees) will be paid by us, and should not be paid to 
Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Beal, or Mr. Dangerfield.—We are, &c., 

** W. W. Smith, Esq.” “Dyson & Co.” 

Your committee have also had under their consideration the communications on 


} the subject from the Board of Works for the Westminster district, referred to them 
| by the board on the 7th June last, and from the vestry ofg§t. Pancras, referred to 


them by the board on the 7th June last. 

Mr. Wyatt having pressed for payment of the £3033. 18s. 10d., the amount of his 
bill as taxed, a question arose as to the propriety of paying him the whole of that 
sum, inasmuch as it appeared he had received a sum of £1413 on account thereof 
from Mr. Beal, the honorary secretary to the delegates; the receipts for which are 
now in the possession of the board. a 

Your committee, considering that F ose honourable board might be placed ina 
position of some difficulty with regard to the question of the £1413, thought it ad- 
visable to take the opinion of counsel on the subject, and they accordingly caused a 
statement of the facts to be laid before Mr. John Gray, and he considers that the 
only safe course for the board to adopt in the matter is to resist the payment to Mr. 
Wyatt, unless he satisfies them that he has a proper authority to receive the money, 
but that che board might safely pay the balance of Mr. Wyatt’s bill, amounting to 
£1620, 18s. 10d., if Mr. Wyatt will accept it without prejudice. Your committee 
concur in that view, and they recommend— ee : 

“That the board withhold payment to Mr. Wyatt of the sum claimed by him, 
until he obtains and produces a proper consent and authority as advised by counsel.’? 

Deputy Harrison said his advice was, that for the present the board 
should retain the money in their own hands, in the hope that, in the course 
of afew days, a satisfactory arrangement would be arrived at. 

Mr. Smiru, the solicitor, here read the following letter from Mr. Wyatt :— 

28, Parliament Strect, Westminster, S.W., July 17, 1861. 

My dear Sir,—It is so obviously to the interest of all parties that this matter 
should be settled amicably—I have refrained from taking any steps to cause em- 
barrassment, or to give trouble to any one, fully believing that time would bring 
about an amicable settlement; but, as the amount is large, 1 would suggest (without 
prejudice) that the board should be so good as_atonce to pay me the amount of 
£1620, 18s. 10d. on account, and without prejudice to subsequent proceedings. I 
will then do my utmost to settle the matter amicably ; and, if 1am met ina friendly 
spirit, I have little doubt of the result. 

If this suggestion be entertained, I must ask you to be so good as to act upon it at 
once.— Yours faithfully; 

R. H. Warr. 


W. W. Smith, Esq., Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Deputy Harrison said he was now more firmly convinced than before 
that the board ought to retain the money in their own hands until a settle- 
ment was effected, which he hoped would be the case in the course of next 
week, The letter of Mr. Wyatt was not before the finance committee at 
the time they reported; but its receipt since then made little or no difference 
as to the course the board should pursue. In fact, it would be informal, on 
the part of the board, to do otherwise than agree with the recommendations 
of the finance committee, the matter having been referred to them for 
consideration. 

The CHARMAN said he had no doubt, from what he had heard, that the 
solicitor would be able to report by that day week upon this important sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, the board would doubtless agree in opinion with Deputy 

Tarrison that, until the matter was settled, the money ought to be withheld. 
Whatever further communications the solicitor received, he would lose no 
time in reporting them. 

It was then moved, seconded, and agreed to, that the resolution of the 
finance committee be adopted—namely, that payment be withheld from Mr. 
Wyatt of the sum claimed by him until he obtains and produces a proper 
consent and authority, as advised by counsel. 


MIDDLESEX GENERAL QUARTER SESSIONS. 
CLERKENWELL, THuRsDAY, JuLy 18. : 

This was the County Day, and there was a large attendance of magistrates 
—Henry Pownatt, Esq., in the chair. 

THE SALE OF GAS ACT. 

Mr. A. G. Mave (the deputy-clerk of the peace) laid before the court 
copy of a bill, introduced by Mr. Clive into the House of Commons, for 
amending the ‘* Metropolis Gas Act, 1860.’ 

Mr. KEMSHEAD brought up a report from the committee for accounts and 
general purposes, which stated, inter alia, ‘That your committee have had 
before them the memorials presented to the court on the Sale of Gas Act. 
Three of those memorials were from gas-meter manufacturers, and two pur- 
ported to be signed by gas consumers of this county, one having 32 signa- 
tures and the other 23 signatures attached. Your committee have also had 
before them Mr. Thomas Glover, Mr, William Crosley, and Mr. Parkinson 
—three gentlemen largely engaged in the manufacture of gas-meters, all 
of whom expressed a decided opinion as to the necessity and desirable- 
ness of the Act being adopted and brought into operation in Middlesex 
without further delay; and your committee, after giving the subject their 
best consideration, have adopted the following resolution, viz.—‘ That, in 
the opinion of this committee, it is desirable that the Act of the 22nd and 
23rd Vict., chap. 66, entitled ‘An Act for Regulating Measures used in 
Sales of Gas,”’ > uld be adopted, and that it be recommended to the court 
accordingly.’ Since the passing, however, of the above resolution of your 
committee, a bill has been introduced into the House of Commons by Secre- 
tary Sir George Lewis, by which it is proposed to transfer and vest in the 
Metropolitan Board of Works all the powers given to the Justices by the 
Sale of Gas Act.” He said, as chairman of the committee to whom this 
matter was referred, it was his intention to give notice that, at the next 
quarter-day he should move the adoption of the Act in the county of Mid- 
dlesex. The committee had fully considered the subject, and had had 
various parties before them; but, since they had come to the resolution, Sir 
G. C. Lewis and Mr. Clive had introduced the bill, which proposed to re- 
move the powers conferred upon the Justices by the Sale of Gas Act, and to 
vest it in the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. Bursiem said he hoped that bill would not pass. 

Mr. KemsHEAD said the object of the bill was what he had stated; and, 
though he should give a notice of motion for the court to take the subject 
into consideration at their next meeting, it was rp | probable that 
before that time arrived the matter would Be taken out of their jurisdiction. 











It would be recollected that in the county of Surrey, the Justices had not 














| 








adopted the Sale of Gas Act. He had no right to quote the reasons which 
had led to that determination on their part; but, he believed, they were 
founded upon the fact that most of the parishes in that county were suburban, 


| and would not in any way be benefited by the provisions of the’ bill, while 


they would be called upon, in common with those places where there were 
gas consumers, to contribute towards any deficiency to meet the expenses of 
its adoption, a Sp that the fees for testing meters were insufficient to 
defray them. ‘The county of Middlesex, to a certain extent, was placed in 


and without any credit/given. This sum Mr. Wyatt declined to acknowledge as | the same position, and the objects of Mr. Clive’s bill was to relieve those 
| received on account of bis taxed costs, and Mr. Beal withdrew it from his list. So 


parishes which could not be ben@fited by the adoption of the Act, and con- 
fine its operations to the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
It would be for the court to consider whether it was desirable that they 


| should part with any of the privileges or rights which they would possess 


by adopting the Act. In many respects, no doubt, it would be as well for 
the county that the alteration proposed by this bill should be effected, while 
the meter makers and gas consumers would thereby have the same advan- 
tages as if the court retained the power in their own hands. Upon this 
question, he should be glad of an expression of the opinion of the magis- 
trates present, and would only further remark that any action they might 
think fit to take must be very prompt, as the bill was now before Parlia- 
ment, and would become law before they met again. 

Sir A. J. SPEARMAN asked whether the object of the bill was to confine 
the operation of the Sale of Gas Act to the metropolitan district, and whether 
it would affect the interests of this court, in respect to the parishes and dis- 
tricts in the county beyond the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board. 

The CHAIRMAN said so far as the metropolis was concerned, it would be 
under the control of the Metropolitan Board, but should gas be introduced 
into the surburban parishes in the county, or should the bench choose to 
adopt the Act,jthose _— would still be under the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates. There would certainly be inconvenience in the matter as there 
might be two jurisdictions in one parish. 

Mr. KemsuHeap did not see that greater inconvenience would arise in such 
a case than already existed in reference to the general jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Board in the county. 

Mr, ArnmsTrone thought that, although if the bill passed, the magistrates 
would lose the patronage which the Act conferred, it would be better for 
them not to do anything to retain it. 

Mr. Kemsueap: Do not call it patronage; we have never exercised it, 

Mr. ARMSTRONG admitted that the bench had not placed themselves in a 
position to exercise it, but there would be a certain amount of patronage in 
their hands if they adopted the Act which it appeared to him extremely 
desirable they should get rid of. If there was any contemplation of asking 
the court to petition Parliament in reference to the bill, he would impress 
—— the importance of being relieved from the operations of the exist- 
ing Act. 

The CHAIRMAN said there could be no doubt that the bill just introduced, 
had been brought forward in consequence of the county Justices refusing to 
adopt the Act of last year. ‘he parishes in and around London, were very 
anxious to have that Act brought into operation, and they had sent deputa- 
tions to the Home Oflice, representing the great inconvenience and injury it 
would be to them if the Act were not adopted, and recommending that, as 
the magistrates did not take any steps to do so, the power should be vested 
in some other body. The county of Middlesex was differently situated to 
that of Surrey. In the latter, a very small proportion of the ratepayers 
burned gas ; whereas, in the latter, it would be found upon examination that 
18-20ths of the population were gas consumers, and, therefore, required the 
protection which the Sale of Gas Act was intended to give them. With 
regard to the expense of carrying out the Act, that was a disputed point last 
year ; but the information which had been given to the committee, certainly 
was that the expense would be more than covered by the fees provided in 
the Act itself. Probably, the better course would be to refer this bill to the 
committee of accounts and general purposes to which the Sale of Gas Act 
had been already referred, leaving them to take such steps as they might 
paced desirable for obtaining an interview with Sir G. C. Lewis upon the 
subject. 

Mr. AnTRoxvs said he considered that the course taken by Sir George 
Lewis was a very judicious one, and that it was most desirable the adoption 
of the Sale of Gas Act should be confided to the Board of Works, whose 
district was well defined. He apprehended that those parts of the county 
which were not under the jurisdiction of that board would remain in the 
same state as at present in reference to this matter. 

Mr. Dixon was extremely sorry that this question was to be left to the 
Metropolitan Board, which had already enough work to attend to, and was 
well abused for whatever it did. But the great difficulty which occurred to 
him was this: if the Metropolitan Board had jurisdiction over their district 
in reference to this Act, who would undertake the thinly-populated parts of 
the county where the fees would not be sufficient to pay a person for attend- 
ing to them? 

Mr. Cox said the Sale of Gas Act provided, that if the town council of 
boroughs did not within a limited period elect to put the Act in force within 
their districts, the county justices should step in and do it. The new bill 
merely proposed to place the metropolitan district in the same position as 
municipal boroughs in the country would be placed under such circum- 
stances. 

The CHArRMAN said ten years were allowed by the Act before it was com- | 
pulsory to use astamped meter. Now, if the metropolitan district were | 

laced under the Board of Works, that board would obtain all the fees, | 

ecause all the meter makers lived in London; and, if this court should 
hereafter be obliged to adopt the Act, and appoint an inspector for Brent- 
= Chiswick, Uxbridge, &c., there would e scarcely any fees to pay him 
with. 

Mr. Burstem said he recollected it being reported to the committee of 
accounts, that there were 70,000 meters made every year ; and, of that nume| 
ber, it was stated that upwards of 50,000 were made in London, where they 
would be stamped, and where the fees would be paid. In the outlying dis- 
tricts, therefore, there would be no testing required, as they would be trans- 
mitted there ready stamped. When a member of the committee, he had en- 
deavoured to make himself master of this subject, and he did not remember 
anything which appeared to him so easy as the testing of a meter. He did 
not believe there would be any sort of difficulty in the way of the bench 
keeping this matter in their own hands; but the fact was, the Act itself was 
so obscure that, after honourable members of this court had sat for days in 
committee upon the question, they could make neither head nor tail of it, 
although they had the assistance of Mr. Croll, an exceedingly efficient man, 
and one who was thoroughly competent, in every way, to advise them. He 
should like, therefore, before they committed themselves to any particular 
course, that they should refer the matter again to the committee, to see 
whether, by the passing of this bill, it would become more intelligible than 
it was qwalee months ago. He certainly did not approve of their throwing 
anything off their own shoulders on to those of the Metropolitan Board, espe- 
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cially as his honourable friend (Mr. Dixon) had told them—what, indeed, 
he could confirm by his own experience as a member of that board for four 
years—that they had already plenty to do, He did not believe that such a 
transfer would tend to a satisfactory conclusion ; they had better keep the 
matter in their own hands, and see what they could do with it. 

Mr. Kemsuerap then moved, “‘ That the bill be referred to the committee 
of accounts and general purposes, with permission to them to obtain an 
interview with Sir G. Lewis, and to take such other steps as they may think 
desirable.” He thought it would be better to leave the matter in that way, 
so that they might act as they deemed best, either to sanction the bill, or to 
oppose it, and retain the interest of the county. 

Mr. ANTROBUS seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN said there was not a single clause in the original Act 
which it was proposed to alter by this bill, and, therefore, gentlemen who 
had so many opportunities last year of reading and considering that Act, 
were fully acquainted with everything connected with the subject. The 
only alteration proposed to be made was a change of jurisdiction; and he 
apprehended that, if referred to the committee, they would go into that 
matter, and see if there was a practical chance of working the Act out, with 
the joint co-operation of the magistrates, in one part, and the Board of 
Works, in the other parts of the county; or whether the whole machinery 
of the Act should be confined to one or other of these bodies. 

Major Lyon said he thought Mr. Kemshead rather wanted to gather the 
opinion of the magistrates whether the matter should go to the committee 
atall or not. Having had some little to do with the gas companies of 
London, and also knowing something of this Act, and the way it was brought 
into Parliament, and carried through, he should strongly advise the 

magistrates to wash their hands of the whole matter. The bill was so com- 

letely altered in its character as it passed through the House, from what 

it was when first introduced, that he believed the promoters of it did not 
afterwards know their own child. He believed Sir John Shelley was the 

author of the bill. 

Mr. Kemsueap: No; Mr. Sheridan. 

Major Lyon: I know Sir John Shelley took an active part in the Metro- 

polis Gas Bill; and, I say, let us wash our hands of it. 

Mr. VALENTINE: It seems to me that Sir George Lewis is going to do 

that for us. I cannot help thinking, however, that it is very bad taste, after 

we have had the matter under consideration for twelve months, that the 

Government should come and take the jurisdiction from us. I do not know 

what Sir George Lewis’s motive may be in introducing this bill, but it is pay- 

ing a very poor compliment to the magistrates of the county. 

The report of the committee was then received and adopted, and the con- 

sideration of the Metropolis Gas Act Amendment Bill referred to them, in 

accordance with Mr. Kemshead’s motion. 

The Deruty-CLEerk of the Pracr laid before the court memorials from 

St. Pancras, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and St. James, Westminster, pray- 

ing the court to bring the Sale of Gas Act into operation ; «lso, a memorial 

from Mr, W. Crosley on the same subject. 

The memorials were referred to the committee of accounts and general 

purposes. 





WorkKMEN’S TREAT AT THE GREAT CENTRAL Gas-Works.—The annual 
excursion of the workmen employed at the works of this company took 
place on the 15th and 22d inst. The men, accompanied by their wives, 
started in several vans, and other vehicles, for the Bald Faced Stag, Wood- 
ford; the ride being much enlivened by the admirable playing of a brass 
band, which has been ably instructed by Messrs. Stephen and Richard Car- 
penter, and consists of workmen employed on the works. There was a sub- 
stantial dinner provided, to which ample justice was done ; and dancing, 
donkey-races, and other sports, occupied the afternoon and evening, and by 
ten o’clock, the return to the works was effected in good order, to which the 
excellent generalship of Mr. Hosslen, the foreman, and the presence of Mr. 
Harris, their much respected superintendent, very much contributed. On 
the arrival of the excursionists at the works, one of the number, in a few 
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ANTED, a Foreman Stoker. He 

: must have had recent experience in the work- 
ing of brick ovens. 

Apply to Mr. Dore, at the works of the Dukinfield 
Gas Company, MANCHESTER. | 


w4 NTED, a Situation (by a 
: Married man, aged 33) as GAS-FITTER, 
METER REPAIRER, and SERVICE LAYER. 

Address, J. W. F., No. 23, Albert Street, Speedwell | 
Street, OxrorD. 





“ 


| manly and appropriate words, alluded to the two days enjoyment, and called 
for cheers for the directors, Messrs. Harris, en, and other officers of the 
company, which were given and responded to in genuine old English style ; 
the band concluding the proceedings with ‘‘ God save the Queen.” f 

Cost or LicHTInG THE HovusEs OF PARLIAMENT.—From a return just 
issued, on a motion made by Mr. Spooner, it appears that the quantity of 
gas consumed in the year ending 3lst of March, 1861, was 9,073,500 cubic 
feet, and that its cost was £3152. 5s. 2d. During the same period, there was 
expended in oil £2178. 6s. 10d.; and in wax, £378. 10s, 2d.; making a total 
of £5709. 2s. 2d., exclusive of £123, 18s. for gas used for lighting the clock. 

Conviction oF A CoLLECTOR FOR EMBEZZLEMENT.—Qt the assizes for 
the county of Kent, held at Maidstone on the 25th inst., Thomas Winter- 
bourn, a respectable-looking elderly man, surrendered to take his trial upon 
several charges of embezzling mouey belonging to the Dover Gas Company, 
his employers. Mr. Ribton and Mr. Poland conducted the prosecution, and 
Mr. Addison defended the prisoner. A number of highly respectable wit- 
nesses, some of whom had known the prisoner twenty years, were called to 
speak to his character, and they all stated that they had ever considered him 
a man of the strictest honour and integrity. It was clearly made out that 
the prisoner had receivéfl the money, and that he had not accounted for it, 
and the jury, after a short deliberation, returned a verdict of Guilty. Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, in passing sentence, expressed his regret that a man who 
appeared to have heretofore filled such a respectable position in societ 
should have forfeited his @faracter as he had done ; but the offence of whic 
he had been convicted was a very serious one, and he was compelled to pass 
a somewhat severe sentence as a warning to other persons who were in a 
a position. He then ordered him to be kept to hard labour for fifteen 
months. 

RETIREMENT OF Mr. Rore or Preston.—Mr. Rofe, the late engineer 
of the Preston Gas Company, on leaving Preston, was requested by the 
directors to sit for his portrait when in London, with the view of its being 
placed in the board-room, where there is now a portrait of Mr. Wilcockson, 
the chairman of the company, and one of the late Rev. J. Dunn, one of the 
founders of the company. Mr. Rofe has, apa been photographed by 
Williams, of London. The portrait, which is finished in oil colours, is an 
excellent likeness, and an admirable work of art. ‘The directors requested a 
portrait of Mr. Rofe, as a memento of his long and satisfactory official 
connexion with the company, and of their regard for him as a private 
gentleman. 


exceedingly pleasing character took place’ at the Avon Street Gas-Works, 
Bristol, on Monday, the 15th instant, the occasion being the presentation of 
a beautiful photograph and a magnificent silver goblet to Mr. F. Leslie, the 
much-esteemed superintendent of the works, who is about leaving his pre- 
sent situation for Stockport, having been appointed engineer to the corpo- 
ration of that borough. Mr. Leslie has been superintendent of the Avon 
Street Works about four years; and, during his residence here, has won for 
himself the esteem and good wishes of all connected with’ the works. His 
consistent conduct, his urbanity, and general good qualities, have endeared 
him to all with whom he has been brought into contact. The employés of 
the gas-works, therefore, on learning that he was about to leave Bristol, 
resolved upon testifying their appreciation of his worth by presenting him 
with some token of their esteem. We may here observe that, since Mr. Les- 
lie has been here, he has been indefatigable in his efforts to establish a band 
among the workmen, and the result has been the formation of a band which 
now numbers twenty-seven members, who, under the leadership of Mr. J. O. 
Brooke, have made astonishing progress. There is also another band, con- 
nected with the Canon’s Marsh Gas- Works, belonging to the same company, 
numbering twenty-five, so that the two bands of the works, numbering alto- 
gether fifty-two, form a very effective musical corps. That at Avon Street 
has been established some eighteen months, and great praise is due to Mr. 
J. O. Brooke, for the unceasing pains he has bestowed upon the instruction 
of its members. Both bands were present at the works on this interesting 








ertisements. 


TO GAS, AND GAS APPARATUS FITTERS.: 

W ANTED immediately, several 
_ good GAS-FITTERS, and who are equally 
good in fitting up and erecting Gas Apparatus. 

Copies only of testimonials to. be sent, which the 
advertiser does not undertake to return, nor to reply 
to all the letters he may receive. 

Applicauts must give reference to last employer, and 
state wages required, and when at liberty. 

Address, GEORGE Bower, Engineer and Contractor, 
St. Neot’s, HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


occasion. There were also in attendance large numbers of the workmen’s 
wives and daughters, who had come to witness the presentation. 














TO MANAGERS AND FITTERS, 


WANTED, for a Country Gas-Work, 
a MANAGER and FITTER, who under- 
stands his business. He will have an apprentice under 
him, and will have to do the fittings in the town, take 
meters, and collect accounts. Security required. 
Apply to G. DowninG, Proprietor, Gas-Works, 
Fermoy, IRELAND. 





TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, AND 
OTHERS. 








TO GAS-WORK MANAGERS. 


ANTED, on or about the Ist of 


September, a Man to take the MANAGE- 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
SOUTHWARK AND WESTMINSTER 
COMMUNICATION, 


PRESENTATION OF A TESTINONIAL TO Mr, F, Lesire.—An event of an || 














HE Directors of the Plymouth and 
STONEHOUSE GASLIGHT AND COKE COM- | j 
PANY are ready to receive Tenders for the Purchase | | 
of the whole of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and | 








light free. Applicants to forward copies only of testi- 
monials, and to send references to last employer, their 
age, and number in family. Preference will be given 
toa man who has previously had the management of 
small gas-works. 

Address, GeorGE Rower, Engineer and Contractor, 
St. Neot’s, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


ROBERT MACLAREN and CO,, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGUW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
animproved Pateas. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 
gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 


W C. HOLMES & CO. 

® GAS ENGINEERS, ’ 

oe ns Inon Works, HuDpDERSFIELD. 
anufacturers of G 

Tanks, areaty sa os Apparatus, Gasholders, Iron 
ontractors for the Erection of Gas-Work - 

out of any magnitude. Paliiagiiaeieaas 

aes, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 

a akers of the Combined, Condensinz, and Purifying 

Prt (caperteliy adapted for exportation), uniting 
a and compact i i 

facility Tecihing. pactness with great efficiency and 

References given to Works where it is in operation, 


— 














| 


MENT of Works in a small town in Somersetshire. s 
The wages will be 18s. per week, with house, coal, ond | ro Builders, Contractors, and Others. 


& —The Metropolitan Board of Works hereby 
give notice, that they will MEET at the Office of 
the Board, Spring Gardens, S.W., on Friday, the 
9th day of August next, at Twelve o’clock at noon pre- 
cisely, and will then be prepared to open TENDERS 
by parties who may be willing to CONTRACT for 
the CONSTRUCTION ofa Brick Sewer, Subway, and 
Vaults, with other works in connexion therewith, 
along that portion of the line of the new street between 
High Street and Red Cross Street; also, for the forma- 
tion of the foot and carriage-way, and paving the 
same. 

Plans, Sections, and a Specification of the works, 
together with the form of Tender, may be inspected, 
and other particulars obtained, at the Office of the 
Board, Spring Gardens, on and after Thursday, the 25th 
inst., between the hours of Nine a.m. and Four p.m., 
until Thursday, the 8th day of August next, 

Tenders addressed to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, must be delivered at their Office before Four 
o’clock on the last-mentioned day, and no ‘ender 
will be received after that hour. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and the party whose Tender 
shall be accepted will be required to provide two ap- 
proved sureties for the due performance of the works. 

Joun PovtarD, Clerk of the Board, 

Spring Gardens, July 20, 1861. 





| to the CLERK of the Company, at the Works, New 
| Road, Swansea, or to J, T. JENKIN, Esq., of SWANSEA, 


GAS LIME produced at their works for a Term of 
five or seven years, ing at Michael next. 
Further information may be obtained on application | 
at ‘the Company’s Offices, 1, Atheneum Terrace, PLy- | 
MOUTH, where sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tenders for 
Ammoniacal Liquor and Gas Lime,” will be received 
until Wednesday, the 14th of August next. 
G. HENDERSON, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, July 18, 1861. 








SALE OF SWANSEA GAS SHARES UNDER THE 
SWANSEA GAS ACT, 1861. 


T° be Sold by Auction, by Mr. 
J. M. ELLERY, on Tuesday, August 20, 1861, 
at Twelve o’clock at Noon, at the Mackworth Arms 
Hotel, Wind Street, Swansea (subject to conditions of 
sale, to be then and there pruduced, and in such lots as 
may be determined on), 400 new paid-up SHARES of 
£25 each in the Swansea Gaslight Company. The 
above shares are issued under the authority of the 23rd 
section of the Swansea Gas Act, 186l,and are offered 
for Sale pursuant to the 24th section of that Act. 
They will be sold in lots to suit the convenience of 
purchasers. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 


the Company's Solicitor, 
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T2srizs PATENTS: Gas and 

Coke from common Coal, greatly increased in 
value.—60, Conduit Street, Lonpox, W 


L B8L1z's PATENTS: Up to 
w. 











Forty Candle Gas.—60, Conduit Street, LonDon, 





L BSL re’s PATENTS: Licenses 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 86 De- 
artments iene aad Belgium.—€0, Conduit Street, 
ONDON, W. 


'f ESLIE’S PATENTS: The 
National Waste Heaps at Collieries UTILTzzD for 
Gas purposes.—60, Conduit Street, Lonpon, W. 











BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
ALBERT KELLER, Ghent.—The 


| removal of the import duties on Earthenware 
|| permitting the entry of Clay Retorts into England, 
|| Albert Keller, of Ghent, begs to draw the attention of 
the Gas Companies of London, and other Cities, to 
lthe very superior quality of the RETORTS manu- 
factured by him. They can be made of any size, in one 
piece, and of any form. The price will bein proportion 
to the weight, and very moderate in comparison to 
their value. 

Communiations, addressed to ALBERT KELLER 
GHENT, will receive immediate attention. 


AMUEL CUTLER, Gasholder 
MAKER and CONTRACTOR 
For Tanks, Roofs, Purifiers, Condensers, Erection 
and Alteration of Works and every description of 
Gas APPARATUS. 
ProvipeNce Iron WokkKS, 
MILL WALL, POPLAR. LONDON, E. 
Main Laying and Gas-Works erected complete. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


ML EORGE 





GE BOWER, 
GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER, 
AND CONTRACTOR, 

ST. NEOT’S, HUNTS. 
References to between 100 and 200 Gas-Works De- 
signed and Erected by the Advertiser. 


Wwitiian STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 
¢ 


&e. &e. 





LonDON OFFICES: 
76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
A large stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in 
London, at the lowest wharf prices, at Messrs. 
Curistiz & Co.’s Wharf,64, Bankside, SouTH WARK, 


HArezis and PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTB FirRE CLay AND BRICK WoRKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Late in the occupation of I. and W., King. 
Originally J. Pideock, Esq. 
NB. A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz— 
Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. 
D’s, 1612, 15x 14, 20x16, 16X18. 


AMES NEWTOYN, 
(Established 1820,) 
FIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANT, 
| Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
Deport for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. _ 
ILLIAM BLEWS AND SONS’ 


IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE BURNERS 
WROUGHT-IRON BATSWINGS, 
For Ratuway STATIONS AND MARKETS, 
GAS-FITTINGS, CHANDELIERS, 
BRASS AND IRON TUBES OF EVERY KIND 
SUPPLIED ON THE Best TERMS, 
AT THE WORKS, 
9, 10,11, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


GEORGE CUTLER & CO, 
GAS ENGINEERS, Xc., 
London Gasholder and Boiler Works, 
8, WHagF, Wentock Roap, City Boap, N., 
LONDON, 


. Rye, Nov. 12, 1850. 
Dear Sirs,—I consider it incumbent on me to acquaint 
you that the alterations recently made on the Rye Gas- 
orks—viz., the addition of a NEWLY-IMPROVED 
WASHER, and other work for the Purification of Gas, 
executed by the experienced workmen under P vena able 
supervision—are perfectly satisfactory to the y, 
and the Gas is now as pure as it can be made. 
I am, dear Sirs, your obedient servant, 
CHARLEs THomas, Superintendent, 
Rye Gas-Works. 
Messrs. Cutler and Co. 
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Just Published, price 3s., by Post, 3s. 2d., 


HE CHEMISTRY OF GAS 
LIGHTING, 
with an Appendix containing a description of the 
different processes for the Manufacture of Colouring 
Matters from Coal Tar. 
Re-arranged and reprinted from the JOURNAL OF 
Gas LIGHTING. 
Lonpon: WILLIAM B. K1NG, 11, Bott Court, 
Furet Street, EC, 


Now ready, 


THE JOURWAL OF GAS LIGHTING WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 





OL, IX. of the JOURNAL of GAS 


LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1860, price 2ls., bound 
in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. II., IIL, 
1V., V., VI., VII., and VIII. are still on sale. 

W. B. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


F. SIMMONDS and SON, 
RETORT axp BOILER-SETTERS, 


AND CONTRACTORS FOR Gas- WORKS IN GENERAL, FOR 
MATERIALS AND LaBouR, OR LABOUR ONLY. 


OFFICE: 
2, YORK PLACE, KINGSLAND ROAD, N.E. 


Contractors at the Chartered Gas- Works, 
Curtain Road, and numerous Provincial Gas- Works. 








ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks,and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM, 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and ng to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 





FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING, 
VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER HOSE-PIPES, 
WASHERS FOR STEAM-JOINTS, &c. 


pAMmeEs LYNE HANCOCK begs to 
inform the trade he has considerably improved 
the manufacture of his FLEXIBLE TUBING, both 
PLAIN and GLAZED. Made all sizes in 60 feet 
lengths. 

INDIARUBBER GAS BAGS, fitted complete with 
Stop-Cocks and Tubes. 

All orders to be addressed to James Lyng HANCOCK, 
Vulcanized Indiarubber Works, Goswell Road, (oppo- 
eite Spencer Street) Lonpon (E.C.). 





STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
E BAKER and CO, 
e (Contractors to Government). 
24 WHARF, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


Every article manufactured at their own Works and 
Mines, Brierley Hill. 











FIRE-BRICKS, Lumps, Squares, Tiles, | 


and Gas Retorts of all dimensions. 


CRUCIBLE and CEMENT CLAYS. 
GARDEN EDGINGS, of various pat- 


terns. 


BUFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. 
CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, 


noted for hardness and durability, being pertectly non- 
absorbent, 
Shipments on the shortest notice. 





ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 
QFFICE for the Procuration of 


LETTERS PATENT, and the REGISTRATION 
of DESIGNS. JosepH WILLCocK and Co., Patent 
Agents and Engineers, Successors to Messrs. Barlow 
and Co., 89, Chancery Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 

GRATIS, and post iree, “ THE INVENTOR’S 
MANUAL;” also a pamphlet, “ L’Obtention de Pa- 
tentes Anglaises;” 500 MECHANICAL MOVE- 
MENTS; the first part of Kinematics, or the Trans- 
formation of Motion. By JosepH WILLCocK, C.E., 
Mem. Soc. of Eng. May be had at the above address, 
and of any Bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. The second 
part is approaching completion, and will shortly be 
announced. 





CAUTION. 
TO OA-ERCUS BANE TACTUSRRS AND 
‘HERS 


HERS. 
THE Undersigned hereby caution 
Meter Manufacturers and others against in- 

fringing the exclusive right of the Undersigned to the 
use of the Screw Adjustment for regulating the Height 
of the Overflow-Pipes in Wet Gas-Meters, as described 
in the Specification of the Letters Patent granted to 
Crosley and Goldsmith on the 19th of April, 1856; as 
well as against infringing any other portions of that or 
any other Patent of the said William Crosley; and 

NOTICE is further given, that all Infringers of the 
said Inventions, or any portions of them, will be pro- 
ceeded against. CROSLEY & CO., 
103, SourHwark BRipGE Roap, 

Lonpon, Aug. 29, 1859. 


HITEHOUSE and CO., Boiler and 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
theprincipalofthelarge Gas Companies of the kingdom, 

Orders promptly executed. 





T° Mr. BENJAMIN WHITEHOUSE, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
WESTBROMWICH, near BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir,—I feel great pleasure in expressing my satisfac- 
tion at the manner in which you discharged your 
duties as CONTRACTOR for the TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDER, 150 feet diameter and 60 feet deep, erected 
at this Company’s Nine Elm Station in 1857. From 
that period to the present I have closely watched its 
working, and have never found the least defect either 
in workmanship or material. 

During the recent heavy gales the Gasholder, 
although containing upwards of 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
Gas, showed no perceptible indications of its influence, 
but worked as freely and easily as usual. 

RIcHARD JONES. 
Engineer to the London Gaslight Company. 

Vauxhall, London, Nov. 9, 1859. 


WALTER MABON, Engineer, 
ARDWICK IRON WORKS, FAIRFIELD STREET 
MANCHESTER, 

Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet} ‘ 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Serubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from | 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele-| 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude. | 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings. 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2inches | | 

















to 48 inches bore. | 
| ' 


UPWARD’S PATENT DRILLING APPARATUS 


FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. | 








ng 1.—RATCHET BRACE, DRILL POST, CLIPS, B 
Di 


o. 2.— Ditto itto 


MADE BY 
BRYAN DONKIN AND CO,, 
NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY, 





SOLE LICENSEES. 


OLTS, TAP DRILL, & NUT, for 3,1, 1}in., £9 
Ditto Ditto, for 14 in., and 2 in., 10 


ENGINEERS, 
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(VAST-IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, WOLVERHAMPTON RETORT WORKS. 


with Syphons and all requisite Connexions, . 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging 2na 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross | J Oo H N E U WN S Oo WN A N D Ss Oo N 
| > 


Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 








PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS | GAS ENGINEERS, AND MANUFACTURERS? OF CLAY RETORTS 
erected complete, or the materialssupplied; with every ° 
description of goods in use by Gas-Works, in stock,on AND FIRE GOODS IN GENERAL, 
wholesale prices, at i 

Mr. LYNCH WHITE’s, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground Street, . . 
LONDON. Retort Mouthpieces, Bolts, Nuts, and every description of Wrought-Iron Work. 





FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRICEK, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &e. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


_ These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &e. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 
To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 


on their being promptly supplied with an articie not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


| LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


| AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


N. DEFRIE S, go pedis METER. 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
Luventor and Patentee 


ah oF 


"\WET GASMETERS, 


| WITH SELF-ADJUSTING WATER-LINE; 


DRY METERS, 


GAS-HEATING BATHS, OVENS, STOVES, 
GAS FIRES with INDESTRUCTIBLE FUEL, 
Se. He. = ; 
FACTORY: DIANA PLACE, FITZROY SQUARE. OFFICE: 406, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
Eight Doors from Factory. 














PATENT WET METER. 
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Attempts having been made tc construct Self-Supplying Apparatus to Wet Gas-Meters upon the Bird Fountain principle,—which, although un- 
erring to supply water in the open atmosphere, has not wholly succeeded so as to be relied upon when enclosed ina Gas-tight Meter Case,—N. Derrres 
begs leave most respectfully to acquaint Gas Companies, and the Public in general, that he has constructed his PATENT WET GAS-METER upon 
a method entirely different, being founded on the well-known principle of the self-acting supply of the Oil Lamp, which has never been applied for the 
adjustment of the Meter Water-Line before, and which, by the admission of external air to a chamber sealed from Gas, will never fail to faithfully 
perform its required function. They are of the very best materials and workmanship, will stand more pressure than is required as the test for sound- 
ness by the New Act, are guaranteed tu prevent surreptitious burning without detection, and will be kept in repair free of charge for seven years. 


N. DEFRIES’S CELEBRATED DRY METERS, 


of which more than 80,000 are in use in Palaces, Churches, Chapels, Royal Dockyards, Club Houses, Public Offices, and other Buildings throughout 
the Empire and Continent, which have done so much in checking surreptitious burning, and simplified the fitting up of Gas. , - 

To remove any doubt of accuracy of measurement his Meter for 1500 lights, in use upwards of ten years at the Royal Italian Opera, until that 
Building was destroyed by Fire, was long afterwards dug out of the burnt ruins, then tested by the Chartered Gas Company in the presence of George 














Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., and other Chief Officers, and found inflexibly correct. Also, on the 9th of June, 1858, at the Western Gas- Works, his Meter for 
150 lights, after considerable use, was doubted, and subjected to the most variable tests—from the full lighting to a single Jet—and in each case, as in 


other instances, accuracy was finely indicated. : . 
As to durability, his two large Meters at the Thames Tunnel have been in use night ar‘! day for upwards of twelve years—one continuation of 


dark hours—subjected to the wear and tear of seventy-five years as compared with the ordinary business howrs of using Gas above ground. 


LORD REDESDALE’S SALE OF GAS BILL. 


All Meters constructed by N. DEFRIES are guaranteed to pass the Provisions of the Standard. 


No alteration has been necessary in the Meters he continues to supply to the Chartered, Imperial, City of London, Equitable, and other large 
Companies, his accustomed range of 1 per cent. over and under meeting all the desired requirements; whereas, by the New Act, a greater departure 
from accuracy—viz., 2 per cent. fast to 3 per cent. slow—is permitted. 
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TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 


Is the only pERrect joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and*for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 

Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


RK. LATDLAW & SON, 


GAS BNCINEERS, TRON & BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Alliance Foundry, 147, East Milton Street, and Barrowfield ‘ Iron-Works, 
GLASGOW; 
anp at SIMON SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STATION & CONSUMERS METERS, ALL SIZES; 

WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, ror GAS, WATER, & STEAM; CAST-IRON RETORTS & PIPES; 
HYDRAULIC MAINS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, & TANKS. 
GASHOLDERS; 

GOVERNORS, SLIDE-VALVES, &e; 

WROUGHT & CAST IRON ROOFS & HOUSES. 

Contractors for Gas-Works of any Magnitude. Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


CLECGQG’S 
NEW PATENT HYDRAULIC GAS-METER. 
a 














BISCHOFF, BROWN, & CO., LANGHAM WORKS, 


GEORGE STREET, 


MANUFACTURERS 
— GREAT PORTLAND STREET, |; 
SOLE LICENSEES, LONDON, W. 








This Meter is the last and one of the greatest achievements of the late Samuet Ciece, C.E., in his connexion with the 
Manufacture and use of Gas, and, without presumption, it may be confidently affirmed to be the only Meter extant that can be 
relied upon to measure correctly, to work with the minimum of pressure, and steadiness of light. It cannot be tampered with 
by tilting or otherwise, and will be of great durability. 

This Meter is constructed on an entirely new principle, and, when once adjusted, will always remain the same under all 
circumstances. The quantity or height of the water in it has no effect on its capacity. The immense importance and economy 
|of this to Gas Companies who are obliged to employ so many inspectors, doing their utmost to prevent tampering with the 
‘Meters, is so obvious, that they will be able to appreciate its advantages over all other Wet Meters, where the varying height 
of the water regulates the capacity, and is, in consequence, a perpetual source of annoyance, bad feeling, and litigation, between 
the Gas Companies and consumers. 

The following experiments clearly point out our advantages, and can be readily tested :— 





Old Water Meter. | Clegg’s New Patent Hydraulic Gas-Meter. 
2 pints above the line .. S lights .. 13} per cent. fast. | Water on the line 1 inch pressure 5 lights 4 per cent. slow. 
1 5 73 lian J . " 
Water on the line <a Os si $ » » | ; —" : c m ; “ : i : 
1 pint below the line oy 5 . ah * hU6* _— 5 ~ 4 7 ” 
a a ae, cn os, Ee ow, oe F.* > - f= 
1} ” ” . Ks 5 ” ee 10° 93 9 2 ” ” 4 ” ” 5 ” ” 
A fluctuation of 233 per cent. A fluctuation of 3 per cent. 
P 2 P 


The Drum, from its peculiar construction, presents scarcely any resistance when moving through the water; and, its 
weight being taken off its axis by an air vessel, it revolves with the slightest pressure. 

The comparative absence of friction in the Drum reduces the wear and tear, and enables it to be made of the strongest 
materials, which will keep it in working order longer than any other Meter. 

It is approved and adopted by the principal London and Country Gas Companies, and is guaranteed to comply with the 
“Sale of Gas Act,” as this Meter, beyond all doubt, works within a shorter range of registration than any other Meter 


manufactured. 
a aa — 
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HOLMAN’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION PUMPS 


‘ Prove their general adaptation. They are adopted by 
CIVIL, MARINE, MANUFACTURING, AND MECHAN ICAL ENGINEERS. 


For Pumping TAR, AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, WAT ER, WORT, and other fluids, their intrinsic excellence 
is too well known to need description. . ; 

§. HOLMAN tenders his hearty thanks to all Patrons, and is prepared to undertake the Supply of Towns, 
Public and Private Establishments, and Irrigation of I.ands,on any scale. pal 

Sole London Agent of the Williams’s Perran Foundry Company, for the Sale of Cornish Pumping, Winding, 
and other Steam-Engines, heavy Machinery, Castings, and Forgings. 

London Agent for Tangye’s Patent Hydraulic Presses, Jacks, Lifts, Crabs, Cranes, Blocks, &c 

ALL KINDS OF HYDRAULIC AND STEAM MACHINERY FOR HOME USE OR EXPORT. 

Cornish Boilers of superior construction, Steam-Cocks, Gauges, and Fittings. 


S. HOLMAN, C.H.E., 18, CANNON STREET, E.C. 








keep always on stock their 
IMPROVED GAS VALVES 

from 2 inches to 18 inches, price lls. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per inch diameter 

List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 27 inches, to be 
had un application. 

These Valves are all proved to30 Ibs. on the square inch before leaving 
the works. 

BRYAN DONKIN & CO., 
ENGINEERS, 


NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 





BEST AND CHEAPEST SLUICE-COCK. 














(mGb Bs 
Sits 
RK 


SOVer 





BROWN AND MAY’S PATENT. 


Above 3-inch diameter, price 10s. per inch. Brass face, 6d. eri nch extra. 


Can be taken to pieces without being removed rom the line of Piping. 
NORTH WILTS FOUNDRY, DEVIZES. 


Wholesale Agents, Messrs. S. and E. RANSOME, 31, Essex Street, Strand, E.C., 
Where a Sample may be seen. 


WALTER FORD, 


LATE 
PADDON and FORD, 
@AS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 
GOVERNORS, &c. &e. 


A large number of STATION* METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the 1: ti 
GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, have been constructed by Paddon and Ford. ‘Thace Satan 
and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. 

Sole pn = ey PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
any required consumption. These Regulators are in general and increasing us c giv 
Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. Pt Si ieemenenenetieneed ies 


JOSEPH BOULTON, 


28, BAGNIGGE WELLS ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
PATENTEE OF 


DRY & IMPROVED WET CAS-METERS, 


AN 
GAS APPARATUS. 
All Meters warranted to comply with the Act of Parliament. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingham— Established 1807, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLAS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 7 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 


(Made from ‘*RzeaisTzREp”’ DrsiGns), with GLass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-RooMS and BALL-rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLzR to direct their particular atten- 
» tion to the manufacture of this clas- of articles—which, with a view to their 

general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 

THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY ESTIMATE 
ON THE Lowest TERMS. 




















ILLIAM RICHARDSON 
(LATE OF DUDLEY), 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
PATENTEE OF THE VERTICAL OVEN RE TORT 
No. 367, Pexrsnore Roap, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Rends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columns 

of various patterns, &c. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. 





CHARLES Horsey, Agent. 
C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 
tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civil engineering 
in general, 


BiRTLEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 

Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 

nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 

Bankside, Southwark. 

. Office in London, Mr. E, M. PERKINS, 78, Lombard 

Street. 


OHN ROGERSON and CO, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & MIDDLESBRO’- 
ON-TEES. 

Wrought and Cast Iron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 

all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas-Works. 

Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 

Lonpon House: 
12, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 








GAS COAL. 


EAL, WALKER, and C0., Coal and 
COKE MERCHANTS, No. 1, Walker’s Buildings, 
SHEFFIELD, beg to inform the Directors and Managera 
of Gas Companies, that they are in a position to con- 
tract for the supply of the different sorts of best Gas 
Coal, such as best Silkstone, Barnsley, and others, at 
the lowest prices, which may be had on application at 
the above Office. 


LFRED PENNY, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WENLocK IRON WorKs, 
21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the 
construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining 
thereto. He also manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
keeps in stock Retorts and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &:. &c. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 


as Stoves, Gas Baths, Gas Cookin 
APPARATUS, warranted the best in England, 
at PHiIL.ips’s, the original inventor and manufacturer, 
and general gas-fitter, &c., 55, Skinner Street, Snow 
Hill, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDELIERS, Sun 
and Star Burners, Outside Lamps, Patent Reflecting 
Lamps, Portable Coppers for either Gas or Fuel. lron 
Tube and Fittings. Best quality for Gas, Steam, or 
Hot Water, &c. &c. 











EORGE ANDERSON, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 

104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 
DIRECT-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 
supplied either with or without Steam-Engines and 
oilers, 

FOUR-WAY DIAPHRAGM VALVES, 
one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 
uary Valves, as applied to Purifiers, or in shutting off 
and passing Station-Meters, Governors, or other ap- 
paratus, while the Connecting-Pipes are also much 


simplified. 
RETORT SETTINGS, 
designed to be heated by Tar alone, and with a total 
absence of Smoke, 
Tllustrated circulars, giving references and every in- 
formation, may be obtained on application as above, 


ENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun, 
DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
Near DUDLEY, 

Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 

Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flue Covers, &c., to any size 
or shape required. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
TO MODEL OR DRAWING. 

B. G. begs to call the attention of Gas Companies to 
his Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great 
satisfaction in some of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Metropolis and many Provincial Towns in England, 

References given, if required. 
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WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 





= SS 


FIRECLAY RETORTS 








Leeds. 





| 

W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY, 

beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM | 

CRACKS and' the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. | 

The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. j 


Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 

GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. | 
A large stock of Pire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.— | 
Wharf, G4, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &rc., may be obtained. | 
N.B.—Ezport orders continue to have prompt attention. 


EDWARD COCKEY AND SONS 
PATENT GAS VALVES. 


These Valves are formed of two Cast-Iron Cylinders, with segmental divisions, having the faces ground gas-tight—the 
upper Cylinder turning horizontally on the lower one. 

The lower Cylinder has pipes from each division, communicating with the vessels to and from which the gas is to be 
passed. The upper Cylinder has corresponding divisions, so arranged as to direct the passage of gas to the different segmental | 
divisions in the lower part, and when it is turned on the face of the lower one, to alter the flow of gas from one vessel to another. 
Each Valve has an index-plate provided, which is to be attached to the floor, and a pointer on the cover of the Valve 
shows which way it is turned. Thus, the Manager of the Works can at once see in which direction the gas is passing. 

There are about fifty of these Valves now in use, of sizes varying from two to twelve inches, and they are giving great 
satisfaction. Amongst the Works at which they are fixed, the following may be mentioned :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





BASINGSTOKE. CANTERBURY. FROME. RYDE. 
BLANDFORD. ENNISCORTHY. GODALMING. SANDWICH. 
CHELTENHAM. ELGIN. NEWPORT. WARMINSTER. 


They are in course of erection at other important Works. 


IRON WORKS, FROME SELWOOD. 
EDWARD COCKEY AND SONS 


ALSO MANUFACTURE 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, anp OTHER IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 


HAVING PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR GAS-WORKS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 








WILLIAM SUGG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PATENT DRY AND WATER GAS-METERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, AND APPARATUS, 
“EVANS’S” PHOTOMETERS, | 


Experimental Meters, Minute Clocks, &c., Station Meters and Governors, 
STREET-LAMP GOVERNORS AND LAVA BURNERS, 


19 and 20, MARSHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 


Made of the most refractory Clay in the world, possessing extraordinary properties of contraction and expansion without 
cracking ; having a true form, and perfect internal smoothness. 


GLAZED SEWERAGE & WATER-PIPES, 


Made up to five feet diameter. Vitrified Pipes, for conveying Water under pressure, made, laid, and guaranteed to stand a 
required pressure for six months. Every description of sanitary goods. 


FIRE-BRICKS, IRON, GLASS, & COPPER FURNACES. 


A Pamphlet of Testimonials forwarded on application. Export Orders receive special attention for delivery, free on beard, 
at Liverpool, Hull, or London. Manchester Dépét, Mill Street, Great Ancoats; F. Tesseyman, Agent. 
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EDWARD BROOKE, Fieldhouse Fire-Clay Works, Huddersfield. 
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108, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
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CROSLEY & GOLDSMITH’S 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING & COMPENSATING GAS-METERS 
CANNOT BE OVER OR UNDERCHARGED WITH WATER, 


and they consequently register the quantity of Gas consumed with greater accuracy than Meters in which the Water-Line is variable. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, | 


N.B. The Patent Self-Adjusting and Compensating Apparatus may be applied to the ordinary Meter. 

Manufacturers of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to| 
supply the special requirements of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. | 
Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENT METERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &e., &c., similar | 


CROSLEY & CO. are also prepared to supply Gas Companies and others with 


DUPLICATES of Mr. KING’S CUBIC FOOT TRANSFERRER, 
nufactured by them, and verified by the ASTRONOMER ROYAL, and Prorrsson MILLER, of Cambridge, on! | 
| bebalf of the Government, which was deposited by C. & Co. in the Office of the COMPTROLLER-GENERAL of the EXCHEQUER || 
| before Nov. 13, 1859, in compliance with the “ Act for Regulating Measures nsed in Sales of Gas.” They also supply 

TEST GASHOLDERS, 

Graduated by the Standard Cubie Foot. 

. iets | 

C. and Co. are the only house in the trade which has for years manufactured Meters || 











| 


according to the standard measure set forth in the 2nd Section of the “Sale of Gas | 
| Act,” and which also comply with the rules laid down in the Section for testing,| 
meters. Purchasers of C. and Co.’s Meters may therefore be secured against any addi- | 
tional expenses being incurred in order to adapt their Meters to the requirements 


of the new Act. | 





KING BROTHERS, | 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. | 


HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 






KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
11 Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them FREE 


FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent a b . at gcc Te 
|| FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM. By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning, 4 VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, 
| | rendering them less liable to carbonize. 
Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clay. 


Every Retort and Brick is branded ‘‘ King Brothers, Stourbridge.” 


a FIRE-CLAY GAS 
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JOSEPH CLIFF, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 


| 
' 
H THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHED INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any inthe Kingdom. From the peculiar 
| | Composition used in working up the face of the material. they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRACKS, thus, ina great measure, preventing 


| leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. 
To meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been 


| Ll and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater regard to despatch than by any other House, 
| THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 

| LONDON, LIVERPOCL, 

| For EXPORT from tke Ports of HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, 

I 





HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 


M B NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 
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||Are prepared to supply their Meters duly stamped, under the authority of the Sale of Gas 





|WRIGHTS REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, & REGULATOR; 
| 
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CROLL, RAIT, AND CO, 


Manufacturers of Croll’s Patent Improved 


DRY GAS-METER, 





Act, 22nd and 23rd Vic., Cap. 66. 


Fees for Stamping charged on Invoice. 


FACTORY: 
CANAL BRIDGE, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


55 and 55a, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, &. W., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CONSUMERS’ COMPENSATING & NON-COMPENSATING WET GAS-METERS, 
Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT. 


STATION-METERS & GCOVERNORS, 





STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS; 
Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges; Thermometers 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c-, &c. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING APPARATUS, 


Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts. 

PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, BI-SULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, THOMPSCN’S BROMINE 

AND HEATING POWER OF FUEL TESTS, IMPROVED ALKALIMETER, EXPERIMENTAL METERS 
AND GOVERNORS, MINUTE CLOCKS, &e., &c. 


“ Analysis of Gas for Practical Men,” by A. Wricut, M. Inst. C.E., post-free for 13 Stamps. Pricz-Lists on ApPLicaTIon. 


JAMES MEACOCK, 


PATENT DRY AND WET GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 


7, SNOW HILL, AND 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


J. M. invites attention to his Improvements in EXPERIMENTAL WET GAS-METERS, by 
which he renders impossible any Leakage from the Stuffing-Box. 


These METERS are GUARANTEED to meet all the Requirements of the SALE OF GAS ACT 


GOVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING GASHOLDERS, HIGH-PRESSURE GAUGES, 
AND ALL APPARATUS IN USE AT THE GAS MANUFACTORY. 














D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without 
being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 
CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
DHULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—60s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 
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